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NOTE 


In later life the writers of the letters in this volume gained dis- 
tinction in different yet related fields. Mr. Gray, resigning in 
1865 a commission as Judge Advocate, resumed the practice of 
law in Boston, was lecturer in the Harvard Law School for five 
years after 1869, and from 1875 to 1915 held two of the more 
important professorships in that school—the Story and the 
Royall. He won an unequalled reputation in his special branch 
of law and the same qualities of mind which placed him in that 
eminence were applied to the matters coming before him as a 
soldier. 

John Codman Ropes, also trained in the law, early showed a 
decided taste for the military problems of the Civil War and 
he became the historian of the war. His minute care in investi- 
gation and his broad and balanced judgment on controversial 
matters gave to his volumes an authority unquestioned at the 
time and not affected by the wealth of material that has since 
become accessible. Unfortunately he did not live to complete 
the work. His last volume, published in 1898, covered the 
campaigns of 1862, and he left no notes for a continuation. 
Colonel William Roscoe Livermore took up the task and he too 
rested after bringing it to the end of another year of the war. 

It is one thing to write of a war while it is being waged; it is 
another matter to pass upon it in after years. The letters now 
published present an immediate picture of certain phases of the 
contest, but drawn by specially competent hands, making it of 
value to-day. With not a little which leaves the impression of 
haste there remains a record cast in the true historical spirit and 
offering the best material for a study of individual characters. 
When so well done that makes readable history. 


WorTHINGTON CHAUNCEY ForpD 
Boston, 1927 
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WAR LETTERS 
1862-1865 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 
Marytanp HeicutTs 

Sunday, October 12, 1862 

Dear Mortu_er, — After leaving Boston on Thursday morning 
we had about as hot a ride as IJ ever felt to Philadelphia with 
nothing noticeable happening, except that the Express in New 
York lost Tom’s valise in carrying the luggage from one depot to 
another, and I had to leave directions for it to be forwarded here 
by express. Tom bears his misfortune like a philosopher. After 
we got seated in the train for Baltimore there was a ioud cheering 
and I found that General McClellan was on board the train; he 
had come to Philadelphia for his wife * who returned with him to 
camp. I had quite a good look at him. He was in citizen’s clothes 
and had neither a military nor an easy look, a very red face and 
hair a great deal darker than I had supposed — not nearly so 
striking a man as his father-in-law General Marcy; Mrs. Mc- 
Clellan was much better looking than I had imagined; the mother- 
in-law Mrs. Marcy looked — like a mother-in-law; and the baby 
seemed to be of most vigorous disposition, and tossed about its 
pillow in a very lively manner. I had the honor of seeing it drink 
something out of a tin mug. I had to pass the night in Balti- 
more, much to my disgust, in a solitary manner, but partially con- 
soled myself by having onions for dinner. Saturday morning I 
left Baltimore and after a long slow railroad ride arrived at Sandy 
Hook nearly opposite Harper’s Ferry. General Gordon ? I found 


t She was daughter of Randolph Barnes Marcy. 
2 George Henry Gordon (1825-1886), in command of the First Division, Twelfth 
Army Corps. Author of 4 War Diary of Events, 1863-1865. 
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on Maryland Heights in command of a division. (By the way 
my address is, Head Quarters First Division, 12th (Banks) Army 
Corps, Maryland Heights.) Captain Train ' leaves in a day or 
two and then I shall have a tent to myself. At present I am 
quartered with Captain Scott.? I have found it impossible to get 
a horse here and am going to Washington to-morrow in search of 
one, that is if I can get over the railroad, as they are very strict 
about granting papers and I can only get to Washington on the 
ground that I have not yet formally reported to the General and 
am still preparing so to do. If I get a horse in Washington, I 
shall let Tom ride him up. 

The situation here is lovely, though I do not think the view 
finer than many I have seen in New England; but at night the 
lights in Sumner’s 3 encampment on the other side of the river 
make Bolivar Heights 4 look as if they were a great city illumi- 
nated. As yet I have had nothing to do and shall not till I get a 
horse, but I think I shall like the work at least as well as I ex- 
pected. The food and cooking are both excellent and though the 
nights are cold, I have not suffered from it, indeed it is much 
more comfortable than a night that I spent at Boxford. Tom. 
works very well so far and has made me a most comfortable bed- 
Stead. . .. 

No one knows where we are going or whether we are going 
anywhere; a very common opinion is that we shall stay here all 
winter. The enemy have made a raid on our right into Pennsyl- 
vania, and to-day I heard a story that they had attempted to 
cross the Edwards Ferry and been driven back. Firing was cer- 
tainly heard in that direction this morning. 

The more I think of it the more I am puzzled as to the modus 
operandt of my detail and I have found no one who can compre- 

* Charles Russell Train (1817-1885), member of Congress from Massachusetts and 
a volunteer aid to General McClellan. 

* Henry Bruce Scott, of Indiana. 


’ Edwin Vose Sumner (1797-1863), commanding the Second Army Corps. 
4 West Virginia. 
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hend it; I imagine it was an absurd blunder on the part of the 
State authorities to let me go at all. But here I am and I do not 
see how they can get me away. Something must be done and it 
must be settled in some regular way or I shall never be able to 
draw a cent of pay, especially if I am not near my regiment." I 
suppose I may have to wait till the regiment is put in some one 
of the armies of the United States, and then I can be regularly 
detailed by Gen. Halleck or some other person in authority. I 
should like to have my condition a little more defined. My com- 
mission with the endorsement of the mustering officer will how- 
ever protect me in case I get taken prisoner which is the principal 
thing. Pray how is my regiment getting on and is there any pro- 
spect of its leaving soon? I should like to learn in what state it is. 
Jam afraid I may not be able to give Lieutenant Stone ? Russell’s 3 
present for him, as he leaves immediately (if he has not already 
left) with sixty days leave of absence. 

When Train goes away Scott, Wheaton 4 and myself will com- 
pose the General’s entire personal staff though he is in command 
of a division, but I understand that Walter Curtis 5 is coming out 
as the other aid. Tell Horace * that I got an Advertiser and gave 
it to the General who approved of the resolutions and speeches,’ 
but called me into his tent and after some preface made an elabo- 
rate statement of his originating the regiment, the remarks about 
Dwight offering the first regiment evidently giving him umbrage, 
though he was very pleasant about it and spoke very warmly of 
Dwight. Give love to all. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


t His regiment had been sent to New Orleans. 

2 Charles Stone, Second Lieutenant, 3d Mass. Cavalry. 

3 Brother of John C. Gray. 

4 Charles Wheaton, of Rhode Island, First Lieutenant, Adjutant, 2d Mass. Infantry. 

5 Walter Curtis, Captain, Assistant Quartermaster. - 

6 Horace Gray (1828-1902), brother of John C. Gray. 

7 The address by J. G. Abbott and resolutions adopted at the opening of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, October 7, on Lieutenant Colonel Wilder Dwight, died of wounds 
received at Sharpsburg, September 17. Boston Daily Advertiser, October 9, 1862. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 


Heap Quarters Ist Division 
12TH (Banxs) Army Corps 
Marytanp Hercuts, MARYLAND 
October 15-20, 1862 


Dear Joun, —I feel very sorry that we should have been so near 
to each other and yet missed meeting. I returned from Washing- 
ton the day you left camp and rode over to the 20th in the hope 
of meeting you, but found that the regiment had gone to Charles- 
town and that you had gone to Boston. Very many thanks for 
your book; indeed, it is exactly the right size to be at the same 
time portable and readable. I need not tell you that I shall value 
it very much. I cannot imagine why you object to the color of 
the binding unless you regard it as symbolizing its descent from 
the scarlet woman of the seven hills. To my mind it gives the 
book a very ‘Anglican’ look, which may be offensive to a miser- 
able broad-bottomed latitudinarian like yourself, but which is 
very pleasing to the eye of a sound churchman like me. 

In looking over my books I could not find anything which I 
thought would have any associative value; in fact I have never 
been a book collector and what books I have were either given to 
me or purchased for immediate reference to some subject which I 
have long thrown by. I conclude therefore that I had rather send 
you a book which I have often urged you to read and in which 
many of the ideas that we have so often discussed are more or 
less distinctly hinted at, Browning’s ‘Christmas Eve and Easter 
Tide;’ * the book is scarce in this country not being in the col- 
lected edition of his poems and never having been republished 
here, it is not to be had in Boston but I was fortunate enough to 
secure the last copy in New York. It will be sent to you from 
there. I have no doubt it will remind you of many of our talks 
and furnish no little food for thought.... 

As my horse has just arrived and an aid without a horse is of 

* They were not printed in Boston until 1864. 
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no more use than a sailor without a ship I have had nothing to 
do. General Gordon has been in command of the division, and 
Williams * of the corps, but Slocum ? has been appointed to the 
corps, so Williams will go back to the division and Gordon to his 
brigade. 

As for military movements I can tell you very little; there are 
indications of a movement, but in what direction it will be made 
and whether this corps will form part of the advance it is impos- 
sible to say. Some forces will undoubtedly be left at and about 
Harper’s Ferry and it may be that we shall be the part of the 
army selected, as this corps has wintered here before and knows 
the country well. I saw in Washington the brother of Edwin 
Morton who is paymaster in the navy, and he told me that a 
large force of war vessels was collected near Hilton Head and 
that Dupont was in Philadelphia hurrying on a large expedition 
which was fitting out there. I also hear from pretty good author- 
ity that thirteen regiments had been sent to Hilton Head and 
that eight had been sent or were to be sent to Newbern. You 
were here I suppose when Stuart’s * cavalry made that raid into 
Pennsylvania. What a disgraceful thing to our army! It seems 
to be more really deserving of blame and contempt than the loss 
of a battle. You undoubtedly saw for yourself that the dis- 
cipline of a large part of the army was far from strict and it isa 
wonder that it holds together and behaves as well as it does. 

I wish you had waited for me so that we could have travelled 
on together; if you had, you could have stared as long as you 
pleased at General McClellan and all his family; they were on 
the same train with me. I have no reason to regret taking a 2nd 
Lieutenant’s place — it makes no difference in my present posi- 
tion and I have rid myself of very distasteful work. 

t Alpheus Starkey Williams (1810-1878). 

2 Henry Warner Slocum (1827-1894). 

3 Third Brigade. ‘ 


4 James Ewell Brown Stuart (1833-1864). The report of his operations in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, October 9-12, is in 1 War Records, xix, Part 1, 52. 
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on hard bread and wants ten days’ absence to get a new set. I 
found it no easy matter to get a horse. It was impossible to pro- 
cure one from the government stables, for all the horses there 
were covered with requisitions three deep. Therefore I had to 
buy one from a private stable. I saw some very fine horses for 
$300, but that everybody says is a foolish price to pay for a horse 
to take into the field. I got a very good one at last for $200, a bay 
horse about five years old. I found two or three officers in Wash- ' 
ington who helped me in selecting the horse. ... 

I have as yet had nothing at all to do, except to take charge of 
the accounts of the mess table which are not difficult to keep. 

General Slocum has been assigned to the command of the 
corps so that General Williams comes back to the division and 
General Gordon takes his brigade. General Slocum has not 
taken possession yet, but may at any moment, so until I let you 
know that we are back at the Brigade Head Quarters you had 
better direct your letters Care of Brigadier General Gordon, 
12th (Banks’) Army Corps. 

Walter Curtis is here without his commission and I should 
think it by no means certain if he got it. I suppose he will go 
back to Boston before he settles here. 

I don’t think that if we stay here I shall have much to do; of 
course, if we go off I shall have my hands full. As yet I have seen 
only the picturesque part of camp life and it is very picturesque 
indeed. We are in a lovely spot, so beautiful that I wonder no 
one has ever bought the place for a country seat. The wood is 
being sadly cut down, however, both for fuel and to clear the way 
for the fortifications on top of the mountain. The evenings will 
be rather hard to pass, I suppose, as we do not get up very early 
in the morning and so do not want to go to bed very early; but I 
have several friends here and don’t doubt I shall make more as 
everyone about here seems of a very hospitable and companion- 
able disposition. I have had a good deal of time on my hands, 
but I felt so unsettled till my horse and servant came that I did 
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not feel much like writing, particularly as I had nothing to write 
about. When I have any work to do, which I suppose I shall 
immediately, I will write and tell you what it is, but except 
opening an account for the mess table and settling a dispute be- 
tween some men about an axe I have absolutely had nothing. 
Give my love to all and tell Harriet I hope she will soon be well 
enough to write me her Latin letter. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, JRr., To His MoTHER 


October 23, 1862 

My pear Moruer, —I have received no letter from home 
since last Saturday. I hope you are all well, and will write to me 
soon. You must not be surprised if you do not hear from me 
very regularly after this, as we shall probably move in a few days, 
I suppose on Winchester. Probably by the time this reaches you 
there will be no need of secrecy; if it happens to get home before 
we do move, say nothing about it. The movement is rather a 
surprise to all here and I have yet to see the officer to whom it 
is not an unwelcome one. ‘They all dread a winter campaign. 
Whatever the papers may say about the eagerness of the army 
to move is utterly false. It is not believed either that McClellan 
moves with good will, but that he is forced on by outside pres- 
sure, just as he was in the Peninsular after McDowell’s corps 
was taken away. Even if the rebels abandon Winchester or make 
a stand there and are defeated, it will be all but impossible for 
McClellan to follow them up the valley at this season, and I tell 
them here and I feel sure rightly, that a great victory at Win- 
chester, if it is not followed up by a close pursuit, will make the 
public feel no better than they do, but rather more discontented. 
You remember that the effect of the great battle at Antietam 
was to produce a state of feeling at home in which there was 
quite as much disgust as gratification. 
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Perhaps I do not know the feeling of the whole army; it may 
be that this corps which has gone up the Shenandoah valley 
more than once before and always been driven back, feels a 
special dislike to seeing it again. I suppose that if we do go up 
the Shenandoah it will be merely to occupy Winchester with or 
without a battle and hold the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road. wi 

If we are only to go as far as Winchester, even if a battle has to 
be fought to gain the place, the campaign will be short and be 
finished before cold fairly sets in, as it will be comfortable sleep- 
ing out of doors here for two or three weeks yet and it must be 
warmer in the valley than on these windy heights... . 

Last Monday General Gordon rode up with Walter Curtis 
(whom I think I mentioned in my last letter as being here look- 
ing for a place on this staff) and myself to the field of Antietam 
which is about thirteen miles from here; before we got back we 
must have ridden thirty miles. It was very hard on my horse 
(I shouldn’t have gone if I had known how hard it would be) 
but I was not nearly so tired as I expected to be; those McClellan 
saddles are very comfortable and my horse has a very pleasant 
gait. We rode all over the field and got a general idea of the 
operations, but as I had neglected to read any account of the 
battle it was not so clear as it would otherwise have been. 
Thousands of people have visited the field since the battle and 
the marks of the fight have been greatly obliterated; still much 
remains. I saw hundreds of dead horses lying unburied and there 
were several unexploded shells lying about. In the wood where 
part of Gordon’s brigade stood during the fight and in which 
General Mansfield! was killed, I could not see a tree of the 
smallest size which did not have one mark at least of shot or 
shell and there were very many which had over twenty. I 
picked up a bible leaf on the edge of these woods, which I en- 
close, the smallest relic I could find. In one road where the 

t Joseph King Fenno Mansfield (1803-1862), 
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rebels were literally mowed down by a cross fire, the ground was 
so covered with their rags and haversacks, that it would have 
been easy to walk from one end of the road to the other with or- 
dinary steps and yet not set foot on the ground. After seeing 
the field I could understand what I never did before, how great 
a protection a slight elevation in the ground is, the rebel breast- 
works in many places were a pile of rails not more than a foot 
and a half high behind which the men lay flat on the ground. 
The position that the enemy held at the end of the battle 
was one of great strength and after riding through it Thurs- 
day’s delay seemed more reasonable. It is not certain that 
if the army moves this corps will form part of the advance; it 
may be kept for the command of the heights here, but it is more 
likely that fresh troops will be ordered from Washington for this 
purpose. There has been nothing doing here, except that Gen- 
eral Gordon has gone back to the brigade, Slocum having as- 
sumed command of the corps. Walter Curtis stayed here three 
days and seemed to have a good time, but was not impressed 
with the necessity of offering his services on this staff. There is 
absolutely nothing to do, but if there is a campaign, there will be 
more than enough. We have just had dinner and the General 
having been on the top of the mountain, looking through a large 
glass, says there are indications that the enemy are retreating 
from Winchester though nothing very definite can be known. 
If it be so I don’t believe there will be a battle on this side of the 
mountains this winter, but there may be a movement, down the 
other side, the eastern, or an advance from Washington.... 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, JR. 
Boston, 21 BarrisTERS HALL 
29 October, 1862 

Many thanks for your good long letter (of aie ne I sup- 
pose of October). 

I went to the Apollo: ine other evening and drank your good 
health in a glass of lager — just after attending a lecture by Dr. 
Mercer? on the writers, etc., of the New Testament, of which 
more anon. So you see [ am at my old tricks. I could see Har- 
per’s Ferry, now for the first time familiar ground to me, op- 
posite my chair, but the picture stopped before reaching Mary- 
land Heights, so I could not imagine you looking upon me. In 
front sat the ‘Governor,’3 large as life. At the next table was my 
friend the Ex-officer Goodrich.‘ So the world wags on, much the 

same, though the light of the Apollo has gone to the wars. I got 
up after one glass of beer, lighted a fresh cigar and went to bed at 
_an.early hour, rather blue. ..:. 

I was speaking of Mercer’s lecture. It was introductory to the 
study of the New Testament and the Gospels particularly. The 
course is to be exegetical and didactic. It was poor, I thought, 
for I knew it all before, and he is not good in generalities. He 
made one rather extraordinary statement however regarding the 
paternity of St. Mark, which, if true, would render Saint Peter 
liable to a suit under a process well known to the laws of this 
Commonwealth. St. Mark he said was the son of a Christian 
woman in Jerusalem, and was the same whom St. Peter calls his 
son. 


* The Apollo Gardens were at 576 Washington Street and were kept by Charles 
Hess and Leopold Speidel, though the Boston Directory gives their saloon at 556 
Washington Street. 

2 Alexander Gardiner Mercer, assistant at Trinity Church, Boston. 

3 Horace Gray (1800-1893), father of John C. Gray. 

4 Alonzo E. Goodrich, who had been mustered out August I. 
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What you say about politics hits the nail on the head exactly. 
So thought Shattuck: who wanted to know what you said. The 
eagerness of P, W. [Chandler]? and Shattuck to know how you 
were getting on, etc., would have done you good. The people’s 


Clifford,s Eli Thayer ® and Train, whose capital letter? has 
pleased everybody, Colonel Hinks,* Addison Gage? and the small 


Judge will get 3000 votes in his district, and I regard the election 
of Sam Hooper as a sure thing. Judge Abbott’s= dodging the 
Emancipation Proclamation in his F aneuil Hall Speech killed 


At the same time I never went into an election since I was 
eighteen years old with less interest. The Administration ought 
to be rebuked, but it won’t do to do it. That’s just it in my 
judgment. 

People here ask me if the army were really so destitute as the 
teports say. I did not examine the clothing of the troops at all, 
but do recollect looking at the men’s Shoes, which seemed to 

* George Otis Shattuck (1829-1897), 

? Peleg Whitman Chandler (1816-1899). 3 James Madison Beebe. 


4A letter of John Quincy Adams on the attempt of the People’s Party to use his. 
father’s name is in the Boston Evening Transcript, October 28, 1862. 


5 John Henry Clifford (1809-1876). 6 Eli Thayer (1819-1899), 
7 Printed in Boston Daily Advertiser, October 28, 1862. 
8 Edward Winslow Hincks (1830-1894). ® Of West Cambridge. 


” See the leading editorials in the issues of October 2 5 and 28, 1862, 
*t Josiah Gardiner Abbott (1815-1891), 
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me well enough. How is this? Is this the real reason for this 
wretched delay, or is it not? If it is, who is to blame, the Quar- 
ter Masters or the Army or the Government? Or have the 
Government waited till Hooker should recover, as I have some- 
times thought? 

As to the campaign —I don’t yet believe there will be any 
campaign in the Shenandoah Valley. The fortifying of Harper’s 
Ferry is intended to present a sufficient resistance to the cross- 
ing of the Potomac at that, the best place for miles, and the 
natural gate of the Valley. There may possibly be a column 
sent down the valley south of the Blue Ridge, i.e. the valley next 
south of the Shenandoah valley, and connecting with it by 
Aldie and Thoroughfare Gaps. I think the main movement how- 
ever will be on Richmond v7a Fredericksburg. And it seems very 
likely to me that there will be another column sent to operate 
upon Richmond either on the Peninsula or on the south side of 
the James River. ‘Tell me what you think, and if you can, what 
you hear. 

I have seen few friends since my return. Miss Clover Hooper 
asked after you the other day. Have not seen Holmes yet, shall 
soon. 

Very glad you don’t object to the Binding. Many thanks for 
Browning, which I look forward to reading with great pleasure. 
It has not yet come. I am very glad you selected this book. It 
will be just what I need to read.... 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., ro Evizasetu Gray 


Heap Quarters, NEAR SHARPSBURG 

Mary anp, November 3, 1862 
In my letter home on Saturday [Nov. 1] I said I would write 
home yesterday if I had time, but I had not, and so I am writing 
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to you today. (Two secesh prisoners have just arrived, so I leave 
off for the present.) (The general is examining them at his tent, 
so I goon.) We stayed at Maryland Heights till Thursday last 
[Oct. 30], when we received notice that we were to move to this 
place; it was not stated how long we were to stay but it probably 
will be for some time, if not all winter. We are now just outside 
of the town of Sharpsburg. The town is all one large hospital for 
men wounded at the battle of Antietam, and it is almost im- 
possible to get a house in town, but we hope to have oné soon. 
The place where the hardest fighting was done is not more than 
a mile from town, and there is not a building in Sharpsburg which 
does not bear the marks of artillery fire from our batteries and 
those of the rebels. Some brick houses have a great hole knocked 
out of the corner, some have a large hole in the roof, and some 
have the side for a yard square filled with smaller holes, either 
made by grape shot or the fragments of shells exploding. There 
are half a dozen solid shot and unexploded shell now lying about 
our tents. ? 
On Thursday night we had orders to move and started about 
nine or ten o’clock in the evening. The general and myself at the 
head of the column, the servants behind us (we have seven in 
all, three white and four black) on the other horses, and the 
regiments and wagon trains behind us. We went along for about 
four miles without a halt. It was a beautiful soft moonlight 
night and General Gordon and I rode along talking law. We 
stopped in a little house by the roadside and remained there 
about an hour for the regiments in the rear to close up. It was a 
little low cabin looking like the woodcutter’s lodge on the stage, 
with an enormous fire-place, a man and woman, a sulky big girl 
and a shy little one and a small boy in artillery uniform. The 
woman fed us on pies, ‘apple and quince butter’ — she said she 
had no ‘cow butter’ — and coffee. It was a pleasant little rest 
by the wayside; we marched on about four miles more to An- 
tietam Creek and halted again. There we met a Lieutenant 
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Colonel of the forces encamped there. He undertook to show us 
a camping ground and took us first to a field by the river, the 
dampest place I ever felt and then to a ploughed field where 
there was no wood. Finally we stopped by the roadside, where 
the men made fires for themselves out of the rail fences. The 
trains had come forward and blocked up the way, so that it took 
time to get the men settled. General Gordon, Captain Scott and 
myself got into the ambulance, which always goes with Head 
Quarters. There was plenty of bedding under us, but not much 
over me at least, and I was not sorry when night was through. 
We started again about nine o’clock on Friday morning and 
marched to about two miles of Sharpsburg. The General and 
staff went to General Porter’s Head Quarters who is now march- 
ing with McClellan and whose ground we now cover, our duty 
being to guard the line of the Potomac River for a considerable 
distance. The whole morning was occupied in posting some 
regiments in their positions and sending others to theirs; so that 
I was all day in the saddle; we did not get dinner till after eight 
o'clock, but the regiments had all been sent to their proper 
places with instructions. I did not feel at all wearied as I ex- 
pected to. On Saturday morning I rode up with the General to 
Boonesboro’? to see a regiment which is to be attached to the 
brigade and came back over the battle-field. The marks of the 
fight are being fast obliterated. ‘The fields have been ploughed 
and sown and the rail fences put up, so that the General could 
hardly recognize the localities. The trees still bear the marks of 
shot and many will keep them as long as they stand. In the 
afternoon (by the way I have got a day too far ahead, it was on 
Wednesday night we left Maryland Heights and not on Thurs- 


t Fitz John Porter (1822-1901). On November § an Executive Order relieved Mc- 
Clellan from the command of the Army of the Potomac and Porter from that of the 
Fifth Army Corps. Burnside became commander in place of McClellan and Hooker in 
place of Porter. 1 War Records, x1x, Part 1, 545, 569. 

? Boonsborough, or South Mountain, Maryland, where a battle had been fought 
September 14. 
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day, and so this afternoon was Friday not Saturday) we went to 
visit some pickets, which were planted with absurd ignorance, 
I could have done it better myself. After roughing the Colonel 
in command pretty savagely, the General went into a queer old 
tavern, where there was a fiddler playing to a number of white 
men and negroes; we went into an upper room and there had an 
interview with some spies. The queer old place lighted by one 
‘miserable candle and the men who were going to risk their necks 
to obtain information of the enemy for us made a scene really 
worthy of a novel. 
Wednesday, November 5th 

I have been too busy to continue my letter till now. We are in 
a house in town but hardly settled. 

On Saturday I rode over with the General to see some other 
pickets, and dined with the Colonel of the regiment from which 
they were posted. I am fast learning how to post guards and 
outposts and think I could do it myself about as well as most of 
the Colonels in this brigade. On Sunday morning a man was 
brought up to Head Quarters on a charge of signalling across 
the river. I went down and took the evidence in his case in writ- 
ing. He was a lock-tender on the canal and three or four times 
during the night he had lighted a lamp and soon after lights had 
been shown under a tree on the opposite bank. He said he 
lighted the candle to go out and attend to the water in the lock, 
but it did not appear that he went out of the house; there were 
some other suspicious circumstances in the case, not enough 
evidence for any jury to convict him on, but enough under our 
present circumstances to justify his removal to the East to some 

‘Bastille’ there. After that was through with I had to make a 
- rough diagram of the position of the different sentinels on the 
river. On Monday morning I rode with Captain Wheaton to 
learn the success of an expedition into Virginia which had been 
made the night before by Colonel Colgrove* of the 27th In- 


Silas Colgrove. 
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diana. It was a failure in its most important part, the capture 
of the whole rebel force opposite to him there about sixty men, 
but he learnt the lay of the land and took two prisoners of the 
2nd South Carolina Cavalry. Very few rebels show themselves 
now on the other side of the river along our line, though when we 
first came I saw several horsemen patrolling up and down the 
opposite bank. 

On Tuesday morning at breakfast General Gordon asked me 
if I was a draughtsman. I told him no, but that I had made one 
map (as I did at school, like the one Harriet made of the seat of 
war, taken from an atlas) upon which he told me to make a map 
of the river and country where we are, which I am now doing. 
My instruments are a common two-foot rule, a carpenter’s iron 
pair of dividers, a pocket compass, and my horse’s pace for a 
measure of distance. So it is no easy work, and I think my map 
will be an astonishing performance. But my paper is full. So. 
no more from Your affectionate brother, 


JG. Grays pre 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Back room, fourth story, 92 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Sunday, November 9, 1862 

My pDEAR Joun, — It is five o’clock and I have just returned 

from afternoon service and a sermon by Dr. Mercer. The ‘usual 

examination of the Sunday School’ has been omitted this after- 

noon, as owing to the storm, there were present in that conse- 

crated appurtenance of Trinity Church, but five small and very 

ignorant boys, besides a few visitors. So I return home earlier 

than usual, omit my customary walk round the Common on 

account of the storm, and come up here, and contrary to the 

cautions of Dr. Ben Jeffries,: light the gas and commence a 

letter to you, which however must for this reason be short. ... 
* Benjamin Joy Jeffries (1833-1915). 
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Of course the great event of the day is the removal of General 
McClellan, and the appointment of General Burnside to the 
command of the army. I, for one, am glad of it. I have waited 
long enough for McClellan to move, and now have no sympathy 
for him, no more than for Buell. It would really seem as if he 
really thought the safety of Maryland and Pennsylvania the 
main object of the war. If he has excuses, let him parade them, 
or be kicked out. Out with him — he has wasted seven weeks of 
the most beautiful weather in the American year, and has com- 
menced a dilatory and purposeless campaign when the snow is 
on the ground and the mud over the ancles of his men. This time 
the old excuse won’t go down. IJ can’t suppose the Administra- 
tion would have preferred to go before the people with a record 
of indolence than with one of activity; I am obliged to charge 
this inexcusable delay on General McClellan. 

I suppose Burnside to be an active, energetic, and enterpris- 
ing man, but I don’t think him to be a comprehensive and long- 
headed man. Still he may be. He will surround himself with as 
great talent as he can find, and go ahead. 

The New York and other elections are simply a reproof of the 
inactivity of the Government — and the confused state of the 
finances. They have nothing to do with the nigger-question. 
With the Administration military success is everything — it is 
the verdict which cures all errors.... 

I voted the straight Republican ticket, with one exception, a 
Rep. from our ward — Clapp by name — and you would, if 
you had been here. The opposition, as the canvass proceeded 
towards the election, waxed scurrilous and seditious. They in- 
flamed the people against their taxes, and talked of the waste of 
life, and all that sort of thing. It was a mixture of hate for the 
antislavery position of the North which had brought on the war, 
and of desire to get into office. There was little to be commended 


t George P. Clapp, described in the Directory as a ‘liquor agent,’ at 3 Cambridge 
Street. 
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towards the close of the campaign in the People’s or Democratic 
parties. The cloven foot was sufficiently apparent. 

Undoubtedly things look black enough. One thing is plain 
that the elections are a monition to the Government to hurry up. 
Let the Government break the back of the rebellion this winter, 
and before the Democratic Congress can assemble, we shall have 
done the deed. As for the Democrats settling up the war on 
some compromise, some treaty with the border States, I reflect 
with great satisfaction that it takes two to make a bargain, and 
I think I see Jeff Davis getting out of the saddle, and leaving 
Richmond and North Carolina to Abraham. Not if he knows it. 
The olive-branch dodge won’t amount to so much as Seymour? 
thinks, I guess — there'll be no one on the other side bold enough 
to take it. 

What a long essay on politics, to be sure. Did I tell you I 
went to see Holmes? the other evening and spent a delightful 
evening with him? I have called twice since but he has been out. 
But I do miss you very much, John; it is quite a different thing 
now, I can tell you for me. I have not even the consolation of 
thinking you better off than me, as if for instance you were 
married and in Europe, for I know how much you must suffer in 
these bleak, wet days and nights. Well, I suppose it is all right, 
and I can’t tell how long this warlike state of things will con- 
tinue — perhaps not so long as we think. However, meantime, 
believe me, Ever most affectionately yours, 


Fre Re 


P.S. I sent you a Transcript containing an account of 
Stephen’s grave;3 did you get it? Also, our brief in the Wall 
case. I will see to the brief in Nickerson v. Darrow. 


JoGars 


* Horatio Seymour (1810-1886), + | -Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. (1841— * 
3 Stephen George Perkins (1836-1862), killed at Cedar Mountain, Virginia, August 
9, 1862. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 


Heap Quarters, GENERAL Gorpon’s 
BricapeE, SHARPSBURG, Mp. 
November 13, 1862 


Dear Joun, —I have received no letter from you since I 
wrote my last, but I suppose you are too busied with professional 
avocations to write and I hope you will follow the example I set, 
if I am ever remiss in answering. 

We are settled in town in a house belonging to the relict of a 
whilom clergyman who now lives in Frederick. The house has 
two shell holes in it, as indeed every house in the town but six is 
marked by shot. We hear rumors around us continually of ad- 
vances and raids of the enemy usually with Jackson at their 
head, and as they may be true and sometimes come in a very 
authentic way they keep General Gordon quite anxious. 

I.am cheered now by the receipt of the Dazly * from home and 
was much pleased by the long article in the issue of November 
10 on the significance of the late elections, although I think 
they mean not only a condemnation of the radical faction who 
have influenced the President, but also are a verdict of the 
people on the weakness of the President for allowing himself to 
be influenced by it. The future of the country seems to me to 
grow darker and darker. How the war can be carried to a suc- 
cessful issue under our incompetent administration and generals 
and against the growing disaffection abroad and at home is, I 
sometimes fear, an insoluble problem. And yet if it is not, de- 
spite of the present feeling of relief at peace and cessation of 
bloodshed, what a bitter feeling of mortification will remain. 
Among the numerous visitors here was a man the other day 
from Ohio, who had had four sons all in the war, two of them 
have been killed in battle, one has died of disease and the other 
has come home, discharged for disability contracted in service. 


t Boston Daily Advertiser, with Charles and Nathan Hale and Charles Franklin 
Dunbar as editors. 
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What must be the feelings of such a man, and there are many 
such, if after all his sacrifices the war ends in separation or even 
in the Crittenden compromise? 

I should like to know your opinion of McClellan’s removal and 
what the community think of it and also what his enthusiastic 
believers, such as Abbot, say. The great objection to his going 
in my mind is that there is no one to put in his place; but perhaps 
our affairs are so desperate that we must run the risk and try 
some untried man. My own private opinion is that he was re- 
moved not because Lee escaped, but that the President and 
General Halleck made up their mind he must go, and took the 
time of the publication of the Report by the Harper’s Ferry 
Commission to send him off. He does not seem to have had any 
opportunity to defend himself before that Commission and the 
whole inquiry into his conduct seems to have been a side issue, 
which no legal tribunal would have been allowed for a minute to 
investigate; but the ignorance of the fundamental principles of 
justice by Military Boards and Courts Martial is as astonishing 
as their attempts to employ legal language and forms are amus- 
ing. 

General Halleck’s letter has given rise to a suspicion in my 
mind though I cannot say a very strong one that General Mc- 
Clellan, thinking it unadvisable to advance this autumn, in- 
stead of saying so outright, attempted to accomplish his object 
indirectly by interposing delays till the season was so advanced 
that an advance would be impracticable. The issue seems to me 
now to be narrowed to a very fine point, either Burnside wins a 
decisive victory this month and the country will be saved, or he 
does not and the country is lost. I hope the country will come 
out united, though I sometimes feel like changing the prayer of 
the old soldat into ‘O God, if there be a God, save my eos 
if my country is worth saving.’ 

I hope your eyes have recovered sufficiently to ee your pur- 
suing your theological studies in the evening. You know I shall 
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be only too delighted to learn your conclusions on any branch of 
that august science. I suppose if you cannot read you give full 
sway to your appetite for lectures. I see that the Lowell Lec- 
tures have commenced with somebody Giles’ remarks on Typical 
Races.? Such talk though very pleasant from an intelligent man 
over a cigar and a hot punch seems to me very crude and silly in 
a regular and settled discourse. Pray how does Hill? succeed at 
Cambridge? I should like to know how the old concern jogs 
along. I shall not be surprised if Hill does admirably in spite of 
the ‘Physical Sciences.’ 

I generally have enough to do here in the day time, but the 
evenings hang heavily, and I often wish I was nearer the 2nd 
Mass. The officers in that regiment are very generally dispirited, 
they have lost so many of their old friends, the newcomers are 
not generally men with whom they care to associate and a gen- 
eral blueness seems to prevail. The position of a staff officer is 
certainly far more pleasant than that of a line officer, even two 
or three grades in rank above him, and I often feel ashamed to 
think how much better I am off than those poor fellows who have 
borne the heat and burden of the day. I hope most sincerely that 
Quincy ; will not come back, though everyone must respect him 
for his fortitude, he is of course entirely unfit for a colonel and 
Cogswell ¢ I imagine would do very well. 

I want you to send me a box to Hagerstown, if the express 
runs there and if it does not, then to Frederick and to send mea 
receipt for the same in a letter. Please prepay it and send mea 
bill for the whole amount. I want 

t Rev. Henry Giles (1809-1882), of Irish origin, and one of the popular lecturers 
of the day. The Institute course was on ‘Historic Types of Civilized Man.’ 

2 Thomas Hill (1818-1891), President of Harvard College, 1862-1868. 

3 Samuel Miller Quincy (1833-1887). He was wounded and taken prisoner at the 
battle of Cedar Mountain and remained three months in southern prisons. He was ex- 
changed, returned to his regiment in 1863, and was discharged for disability on ac- 
count of wounds in June of that year. Later he was Lieutenant Colonel of the 73d 


U.S. Colored Infantry. 
4 William Cogswell (1838-1895). 
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Two gallons of whiskey (One gallon Bourbon, the other Scotch) in bottles. 

Two bottles of Scheidam Schnapps. 

One bottle of bitters. 

One hundred Manilla cigars. 

One briarwood pipe with a horn mouthpiece (N.B. I want a very strongly 

made one, they are apt to break at the junction of the mouthpiece to the 

body. 

A sae in the Oxford Pocket Edition. I have lost my copy. 

I don’t apologize for troubling you about sending them be- 
cause I don’t think you expect or wish it. My clothes and de- 
sirable edibles I procure from home, but I will appoint you with 
your permission my purveyor of wines and other menus plaisirs. 

I have not seen much of the inhabitants of this region, but one 
thing is very striking, and is I suppose true in all but the highest 
circles in Southern society and that is the perfect equality which 
exists among all white people, it is noticeable even by an inhabi- 
tant of New England, where such equality is supposed to exist 
as strongly as anywhere. 

My man Tom has established Heer in a tent in the back- 
yard, where he is surrounded by small children much given to 
singing and to my great astonishment they set up ‘ John Brown’s 
body.’ So much for abolition in Maryland. There are some 
slaves here still. I met two little niggers on the road the other 
day who told me who owned them, but they were ignorant of 
what their prices were. We have a heap of them about us in one 
capacity or another, a dirty, lazy, docile, laughing set who vex 
and amuse us alternatively. There is a great deal about them 
certainly that is attractive and I wish someone would study 
their character who had not a political theory to uphold or knock 
over. I hope your occupations will not be too many and severe 
to prevent your answering me at length and telling me what you 
hear from your other army correspondents. Yours truly, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MorHeR 


Heap Quarters, Gorpon’s BRIGADE 
SHARPsBuRG, Mp., November 16, 1862 


e e e e e e e ° ° e e ° 


It is pretty certainly ascertained that Jackson ' with a large 
force (some say forty thousand but probably not more than fif- 
teen thousand) is near Winchester; it is entirely uncertain what 
he may do, he may go into Western Virginia, or make a raid into 
Pennsylvania, or cross into Maryland for supplies, or to make an 
attack on Harper’s Ferry, or he may pass through the Blue 
Ridge to attack Burnside in the rear, or he may intend to wait 
for the action of our army. Dispositions have been made by the 
brigade to act whatever course he may pursue. The Potomac is 
now exceedingly low as we have had almost no rain and the river 
can be forded in many places which are usually difficult to cross. 
Still the chances are upon the whole greatly against their crossing 
in front of our position. A body of about one hundred cavalry 
have just shown themselves in Shepardstown, but it is likely 
that they have come for conscripts. Many refugees cross the 
river from Virginia to avoid being impressed, though some of 
them are violent secessionists. 

I have little to do except to ride about to see if ee pickets have 
observed anything or if any news has been brought across the 
river. Yesterday I rode up for amusement to Hagerstown about 
twelve miles off. I find that Adams Express Co. have an office 
there, so that my box can come that way. Please send me the 
postage stamps at once, as I use up nearly my last on this letter. 
Hagerstown is quite a sizeable place, with some handsome houses, 
and the streets are quite full of people, but the greater part of the 
town is made up of mean houses in dilapidated condition. Just 
outside of the town a few rods beyond the last house lies a dead 
horse and has lain there for several days. In fact the country is 


* Thomas Jonathan Jackson (1824-1863). 
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covered with dead horses, I have seen certainly hundreds and I 
should say thousands of them. They are all left where they died 
or were killed. 

Several of the people in this town seem quite intelligent and 
the women are often good looking, much less sharp and angular 
than those in our New England country towns. Very little work 
seems to be done by the population and the streets are always as 
full of loafers as Cambridgeport on a Sunday. 

There is really nothing to write about, our life here is made up 
of just the small details that it is at home. We had fishballs for 
breakfast, General Morell! came to dinner; the dirty nigger 
Edward who waits on table has had his head broken by a brick- 
bat, or rather a brickbat broken on his head. We have got a 
barrel of very excellent ale, Captain Scott went out to shoot 
quail and did not hit any, Captain Wheaton has received from 
home a great coat weighing about twenty pounds, General Gor- 
don has been reading Pickwick aloud for an hour; my horse hav- 
ing got over the distemper has the scratches; the servants are 
quarrelling as to whose turn it is to bring up fuel to our room; I 
have sent some clothes to be washed; Dr. McDonald has been 
flirting with two secesh young women; a trap has been set for the 
rats in the stable; such is the course of our daily life. You have 
more exciting events at home. So give my love to all and good 
night. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers Harn 
28 November, 1862 
My pear Joun, — ‘To-day after so long a time’ I sit down to 
answer your two very welcome letters of the 6th and 13th inst. 
By the way our letters must have crossed on the way. Neither 
* George Webb Morell of New York (d. 1883). 
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waiting for the other was a good sign of a well-kept-up corre- 
spondence, wasn’t it? 

_ Lhope before this time you know the flavor of the manillas, 
whether the pipe draws well, and how the Bourbon and Scotch 
_goes down. How I should like to have a good Bourbon tod with 
you! 

Did I write you that your book had safely arrived with a nice 
note from John Cadwalader? I began it the other day and read 
along very easily, and like it very much indeed, so far as I have 
gone. It is perfectly natural in style and manner, and the super- 
natural in the poem is startling and beautifully told. But I wait 
till I finish it. 

This morning I received a call from your father, who has paid 
me the compliment of talking with me several times about the 
finances, and who came to give me a printed statement of his 

‘about a new federal currency law. I know very little about the 

subject, but have of old, when in College, studied it more or less, 
and am much interested in the whole subject. (I think, or am 
getting to think, that I should make a better merchant than 
lawyer. Be that as it may, however, I shan’t give up law yet 
awhile.) When I talk these things over with your father I can 
follow him along easily enough, that is, with occasional questions 
and explanations, but I have yet to learn the other side; and it 
comes across me sometimes rather painfully, that if I was talking 
with Sam Hooper ? or Secretary Chase, probably I should see it 
all as clear their way. Still as I said before I like to talk of these 
things, and when I have digested the statement, which your 
father kindly gave me, with my brother Joseph s— as he sug- 
gested — shall go to your house and talk it over. 

There is a young English officer here, by name Stratton 
Boulnois, twenty-seven years old, a stout hearty fellow, who has 


t John Lambert Cadwalader (1836-1914). 
2 Samuel Hooper (1808-1875), member of Congress. 
3 Joseph Samuel Ropes, associated in business with his father William Ropes. 
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been some six or eight years in the army, has served in India 
during the Sepoy mutiny. We knew his family very well in 
England, and he brought letters to us. He was a First Lieuten- 
ant in the 71st Infantry, and resigned about a year ago, and came 
over here to enter our army. He wishes to get a staff place, and I 
am trying to get it for him. He is, I think, very well fitted for it, 
as he is evidently quite well posted — though not scientifically 
instructed — and IJ think an English officer who comes over here 
to enter our services deserves attention at our hands. Besides he 
is a very good fellow — and is acquainted with Cambridge and 
the Apollo Gardens. The men at Cambridge took quite a fancy 


to him, and have had him out several times. Dexter? gavea fear-_ 


ful bat in his honor last Tuesday night, at which we had a very 
nice and jolly time, the result of which was that what with a 
mixture of California Hock and Port, and Bourbon whiskey, and 


scalloped oysters, I was extremely glad that the Supreme Judicial . 


did not get so far as the case of Wall v. Prov. Inst. the next. 


morning. 

Well, Boulnois is going on in a few days tovisit the army, at Saat 
so much of it as he can see, and I shall take the liberty of giving 
him a note to you, and asking you as a favor to do him any kind- 


ness you conveniently can. You will I am sure find him a perfect ' 
gentleman, and, I think, a good soldier; and if you can in con-: 


versation with Gordon, or anyone, find any vacancy on anyone’s 


staff — and when, by the way, is C. R. Train going to leave the, 


Staff? — I wish you would let me know of it, for I have got much 
interested in him. He can tell you a thing or two, too, for he has 


seen Sepoys blown from the guns, and all that sort of thing, and 


rejoices greatly at the fact that the renowned Tantia Topee? (!) | 


was captured through the instrumentality of Meade’s Light 
Horse of which he was for a time an officer.... 


* George Dexter (1838-1883). 
? Tantia Topi (c. 1819-1859), defeated at Gwalior for ten penike aida an 


opposition but was betrayed to Major Richard Meade and condemned and executed. 


April 18, 1859. 
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Shattuck however lost Codman »v. Evans, being — I regret to 
state I heard from Morse — snubbed repeatedly by my lord 
Bigelow.? In connexion with which, my friend and associate in 
the Wall case, Wm. S. Dexter,? told me that Shattuck, who ex- 
changed briefs with him, had a trick of saving his best point for 
the argument, and not parading the same in print. He said this 
was well known. Whether true or not it was rather amusing. 

Rejoice with me, I have settled the Dog-case, and pocketed 
the money, i.e. all I could in conscience keep from my client, who 
is as poor as Job’s cat, and who has begged me to give him some 
of my old clothes, which I think of doing. At any rate I have 
made some $20.00 out of it for professional services. Bunker paid 
$55. in all, and I gave Hayes $27. On the whole I am tolerably 
satisfied with my business. I shall have pocketed, I think, about 
$200 in this my first year, including those charges which are 
absolutely sure to be paid. That is pretty well considering the 
bad times. My clients, Gorham Gray & Co., or rather Gray him- 
self, has just given me a little job which will give me a Ten Dol- 
lar Bill. Still as the Doctor says, I entertain no extravagant ex- 
pectations with regard to the result.... 

Allow me to send you a slip copied, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, from a part of one of the pages of the Triennial Catalogue, 
headed ‘Alibi Instituti et Honorarii,’ relative to the great 
founder of the People’s Party. The joke is, to get Sowdon 3 and 
other illustrious members of the Party aforesaid to read the last 
line in plain English. It is one of Folsom’s inventions, and at its 
production greatly disconcerted the great Sowdon and others. 

I think I agree with you substantially about McClellan’s re- 
moval. I reserve a further discussion of the war for next time, 
as it grows dark fast and I must stop. I shall write again very 
soon, I hope very soon to hear from you. Always yours affection- 
ately, Joun C. Ropes 


* George Tyler Bigelow (1810-1878). ? William Sohier Dexter (1828-1908). 
3 Arthur John Clark Sowdon (1835-1911). ¥ 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To HIS MoTHER 


Heap Quarters, GENERAL GorpDOoNn’s 
BRIGADE, SHARPSBURG, Mb. 
November 30, 1862 
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T see from an allusion in the paper of the 27th that it has a full ' 
account of the trial of Count Joannes * which I am very desirous 
to see. I have hardly any letters from Boston except yours; I | 
wish people would write to me; Bun’s letter I have not re- 
ceived nor the box, but I suppose they will soon arrive. 

We had a very satisfactory Thanksgiving Day, and I can’t say 
I much regret not being at home on that depressing and lugubri- 
ous festival. Colonel Colgrove fortunately went off and there 
were only three of us at dinner; a very good dinner we had and in 
the evening we went to the 2nd Mass. Reg., where there is al- . 
ways a great dinner on Thanksgiving Day. Harry Russell ? has 
declined the place of field officer in the new Regiment of Cavalry ~ 
and stays with the 2nd for which I do not think he will be sorry. 
I heard there was some talk of getting a regular officer to com- » 
mand the regiment; if one could be got who was a first-rate 
officer and not a young man I think it would be an excellent — 
thing for the regiment.... 

We hear that General Gordon is much better though still very 
weak and that he hopes to return soon; I hope he will be able so 
to do if he can with safety and deliver us from our present 
bondage. Perhaps it may be useful however as an experience, in 
enabling one to realize what a disgusting pig a genuine western 


George Jones (1810?-1879), the Count Joannes, brought suit against the Ailas 
and Bee for publishing in an account of the ball given by the city of Boston to the 
Prince of Wales the following sentence: ‘There flourishes a so1-disant Count, with his 
decorations given by the Grand Duke of Pumpernickel or brought from some similar 
potentate.’ He lost the suit. As an author he wrote a History of Ancient America 
anterior to the Time of Columbus, a tragedy entitled Tecumseh, a life of William Henry 
Harrison and an oration on Shakespeare and spoke with equal authority on each 
topic. 

2 Henry Sturgis Russell (1838-1905). 
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man is; it certainly is not pleasant. His chief occupation is trad- 
ing horses and other property and I suspect he is a knave as well 
as a fool. 

The enemy are said to be across the river again in considerable 
force but we have no definite information of their movements, or 
whether we shall stir from this place this winter. 

; An expedition took place across the river to Shepardstown 
about a week ago which resulted successfully in the capture of 
half a dozen guerillas and the killing of their captain, Redmond 
Burke, who has been the terror of the neighborhood for some 
time.* I see the correspondent at Harper’s Ferry of the New 
York Herald puts it down to the credit of General Geary ? who 
had nothing whatever to do with it or with us in any way. 

Some days ago I saw a face in the town which I thought was 
familiar. It was Dr. Morrill Wyman, he was here with his 
daughter and two other people. I had, fortunately, never had 
occasion to make his acquaintance in Cambridge but knowing 
him by sight vety well, I introduced myself and showed his party 
over the battle field. 

_ Iwas much obliged for the Atlantic Monthly. The little dac- 
tor’s 4 conceit and pertness appears more fully than in anything 
else of his I ever read (though I should make such a statement 
with hesitation) and I should think his ‘Hunt’ would be con- 
sidered too long by those who take no personal interest in the 
persons and things described, and he certainly talks more freely 
about the appearance and character of those he meets than he 
has any right to do; but I was very much interested in it and his 
description of the people and country is wonderfully correct and 
graphic, considering what a cursory view of them he must have 
had. 

© War Records, xxt. 7; Gordon, A War Diary of Events, 17. 

2 John White Geary (1819-1873). 
3 (1812-1903). He was agent of the Sanitary Commission. 


4 Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894) and his paper on ‘My Hunt after “The Cap- 
tain,”’ printed in the Atlantic Monthly, December, 1862, p. 738. 
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I find that I grow very fat here, three weeks or perhaps four 
weeks ago I weighed 149 pounds and yesterday on the same scales 
I weighed 157; at home I never rose above 145. 

There is nothing doing in this part of the army, and there does 
not appear to be anything doing in any other part; I should sus- 
pect there was some secret movement on foot, except that all our 
secret movements have been known a month beforehand, but 
Congress comes in on Monday and that I suppose will divert 
public attention from the war. Give my love to all. Your, 
affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters, GENERAL Gorpon’s BRIGADE 
Suarpsspure, Mp., December 2, 1862 

Dear Joun, —I received your letter of the 28th with its wel- 
come budget of news last night. Do write me as often as you can. 
If news fail you, fall back upon your theological speculations, I 
shall always be glad to hear of them and we could carry on a dis- 
cussion like Bishop Butler and Dr. Clarke.* My paper is nearly 
out and while waiting for a fresh supply for which I have just 
sent, I write on this which was found in the pocket-book of Red- 
mond Burke, whose commission and pass I hope you have re- 
ceived before this.... 

Your English friend I shall be very glad to see and to show the 
battle field to him. I do not know that he would find much else 
of interest in this dull hole. The law about staff appointments is 
this: the staff consists of members of the staff corps and of aids. 
The first comprising adjutant generals, quartermasters, etc., are 
difficult to obtain, and very likely your friend would not wish to 
take one if he could get it. As to aids, there was a law of Congress 
authorizing the appointment of additional aids, but that has now 

* Joseph Butler (1692-1752), Bishop of Durham, and Samuel Clarke (1675-1729). 
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been repealed and the only method of getting an aid’s place is to 
obtain a commission in some regiment of the regulars or volun- 
teers and be thence detailed. A general however can have as 
many volunteer aids as he pleases, they paying their own ex- 
penses. ‘There is now a vacancy on this staff of aids, if Mr. 
-Boulnois would come obtaining a commission or as volunteer I 
am sure I should be very glad. But there would be two objec- 
tions. In the first place it is very likely we shall lie here all 
winter, and I suppose he wishes to see active service at once. In 


the second place General Gordon hates England and Englishmen | 


with such a strong and fervid hatred that it would do your heart 


r—_ ~ 


good to hear him talk. Very likely however this is a hatred of the. 
race in general and would not extend to an individual, and of 


course he would be pleased to have a ‘distinguished foreigner.’ 
The General is at home sick though fast recovering and very 
likely you can see him in Boston before he goes back. I should 
think a place in Banks’ Expedition, for instance, on General 
Andrews’ staff if it could be procured, would be a very desirable 
position. Certainly, as you say, an Englishman who comes to 
join the Northern army deserves all encouragement. ... 

All is quiet at Fredericksburg, five of our gunboats have ap- 
proached within twenty miles, the Rebels are extending and in- 
creasing the number of their batteries; the siege guns are being 
taken to the front; the commanding General has visited Wash- 


ington; the enemy’s cavalry have made a raid in our rear and 


captured some Pennsylvania troops — such is yesterday’s news. 


It reads for all the world like a page out on the life of General Mc- 


Clellan or McDowell. 

In fact I think the character of our country and the introduc- 
tion of railroads have entirely changed the nature of strategy, 
have worked the greatest change the world has ever seen in the 
principles which must govern it. I believe the rules which must 
be observed to carry on a war in this country and at this time 
differ far more essentially from those which governed Napoleon’s 
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campaigns than the latter’s did from those of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. All theories seem to be upset and our generals 
groping in the dark, and so they will have to grope until some 
master mind can discover the principles which should regulate 
warfare under our new circumstances. We certainly have none 
such, nor do the rebels I think, though General Lee comes near 
it. 

Harry Russell has come back to his regiment and has refused 
a place as field officer in the new cavalry regiment, and I think 
wisely; he can be of more service here. I wish the regiment could 
get a good commander. Good as almost all the officers are, ad- 
mirably good as very many of them are; yet I think they are all 
too young to be left alone; they need some older man of steady 
character and experience who can restrain their sudden impulses 
and keep them from desponding about the regiment. It may 
seem very absurd for me to talk so, but I think I should feel the 
same if I had been in the regiment even from the beginning. 
This is between ourselves. Bartlett I see has gone out as 
Colonel of the 49th. I think the same objection lies against him, 
however brave and capable a captain he may have been. There 
is not one man in a hundred thousand who is fit to be Colonel at 
twenty-two and I think that he and Benny Mifflin,? alone among 
a parcel of Berkshire men, will have a hard road to travel. Stick- 
ney *I see is Lieutenant Colonel and, I suppose, will probably be 
Colonel as Marsh ‘is, of course, a humbug and will cave in soon. 

I am growing terribly fat. I have gained eight pounds in a 
few weeks, my present weight being 157 pounds!!! I always 
knew that I was condemned to obesity but I did think that 
Providence would have put off the evil day a little. If matters 
continue in the same alarming way I shall have to ask leave of 

* William Francis Bartlett (1840-1876). 

2 Benjamin Crowninshield Mifflin (1840-1880). First Lieutenant in the 49th In- 
fantry, M.V.M. 


3 Albert Stickney (1839-1908). He was mustered out in September, 1863. 
4 Lucius Bolles Marsh, also mustered out at the same time as Stickney. 
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absence to enable my tailor to measure me for a new pair of 
breeches, as my present ones produce a constant pressure on the 
-region of the abdomen. There is absolutely no news here, our 
excitement is horse racing. There is a race every few days. Our 
Indiana Colonel is still here developing a new nastiness every 
day, going to see his ‘clean footed’ women and inviting them to 
dinner. A woman came the other day for a pass, he told her 
she might have one, if she would go up-stairs and kiss the field 
and staff. Such is our commander in chief. 
Of course you have read Dr. Holmes’ article in the Atlantic. If 
I were Wendell I should not like it, but I dare say he does not 
mind. Is he yet at home? The doctor is long winded, pert and 
conceited as usual, but I took great pleasure in reading his 
‘Hunt.’ He is certainly a man of remarkably quick perception 
‘and has a power of description which I never so strongly appre- 
ciated as after reading this. His description of the women, 
though not very elegant, is admirably true to life, as he says they 
are full of ‘muliebrity.’ Another thing which he mentioned I had 
often noticed; although there are hundreds of dead horses and 
plenty of crows, I never saw the crows feeding on the carcasses, 
and have wondered again and again if the “Twa Corbies’ was 
‘true to nature. The Doctor’s account of the field of battle en- 
‘abled us all to indentify the spot he was on at once. 
Wednesday, December 3. I have again taken up my letter 
from where I was obliged yesterday to leave it. I have just come 
back from a ride up to Hagerstown where we heard a rumor that 
Burnside had been removed. I do not know whether it be true 
but it is certainly not improbable. The President’s message you 
and I and everybody have read, but it would open such an ex- 
tensive field that I will spare you the infliction of my ideas and 
only say it seems to me clearly a case of ‘back down.’ I see by 
the Daily of December 1 that Sam Quincy is Colonel of the 2nd 


_® Burnside remained in command until January 25, 1863, when he was relieved at 
‘his own request’ and Hooker appointed in his place. 
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(I suppose it could not well be helped, but it is a great pity) and I 
also was surprised to see that that convicted, notorious swindler 
Burnham * has been appointed Commissary in the Banks Ex- 
pedition. The rascal must have some mysterious unmentionable 
hold on Banks to account for the way in which the latter has 
given him places of confidence and profit. 

I have just learned definitely that our Brigade Quartermaster 
Hawes ? is detailed to go with Banks’ Expedition. He has been a 
very efficient quartermaster, though I do not think that he got 
along very well with the general. I have no idea how the office 
will be filled. It needs some one of very considerable business 
talent and anybody who had not considerable experience in busi- 
ness would be a fool to take it. 

But my page is full and I must close. Your affectionate friend, 

J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
21 Barristers Hatt, Boston 
Tuesday, December 2, 1862 

My pEAR Joun, —I received your welcome letter of the 26th 
ult. two or three days ago, with the two autographs, for which I 
am exceedingly obliged. It was very kind of you to remember 
my weakness for autographs; and these are exceedingly i interest- 
ing and valuable. . 

Last evening I ipuit at your house talking and smoking with 
your father, and conversing on ‘finance and business.’ I believe 
I told you before how little confidence I had in my own know- 
ledge or ability to Judge of the matters; but nevertheless I really 
enjoy very much a good talk with your father on these subjects, 
though his great familiarity with them renders it very hard for 


* George P. Burnham, a captain, commissary of subsistence, resigned August 11, 
1864. 
® Marcus Morton Hawes (1836-1880). 
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me always to follow him. His business-problems, for such they 
are, that is, plans of various transactions, chiefly connected with 
the depreciation of the currency during the last year and a half, 
are certainly very pretty, and have a most tantalizing effect on 
the mind of a young and impecunious lawyer. To see what golden 
opportunities I might have had — i.e. if I had been willing to 
speculate on such credit as I could get — how I could have been 
worth we won’t say how many thousand dollars — are reflec- 
tions which are not calculated to make one think so very much 
of the costs in a successful police-court suit, in which the other 
side is not worth anything, as one otherwise might. However, 
_your father (and I certainly agree with him) seems to think that 
the crack time is passed, not to return, and though he looks for- 
ward confidently towards a further depreciation of the currency, 
yet we can all look forward, too, with more or less clearness to a 
termination of the war. 
To-day I dine at your house at 5 p.m. and may finish this 
letter before that. 
You ask where Henry? is. He is in Dana’s Brigade, Sedg- 
-wick’s Division, (now commanded by Howard) Couch’s Corps, 
Sumner’s Grand Division, Army of the Potomac, and is now near 
Falmouth, Va., opposite Fredericksburg. His letters are almost 
_as frequent and numerous as usual. He ‘blew like fury’ about 
‘the removal of McClellan, but has since come pretty much to 
take my view, as I expected he would on sober second thoughts. 
He represents the army as needing rest, after the campaigns of 
the past year, and as determined to go ahead next spring and 
- finish the war: he blames people at home for insisting so strongly 
upon a forward movement this fall, and says a winter campaign 
is impossible. He thinks the army will go into winter quarters 
where they are, or thereabouts, and commence active operations 
next spring. This is the general opinion in the Army so far as I 


 * Henry Ropes (1839-1863), First Lieutenant, 20th Mass. Infantry, killed at 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. 
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can learn. Still Walcott,' in a letter I saw at 4 Court Street to- 
day, thinks we shall get to Richmond before Christmas. 


3 December, 1862. Wednesday 

T had a very pleasant dinner and evening at your house yester- 
day, enjoyed it very much. I saw your brother’s crushing picture 
of the old chief, and other portraits. I had inter alia a long 
ecclesiastical talk with your sister,? about my leaving Winter 
Street, and the Reverend Manning,? and other orthodox 
preachers. I should judge she was not inclined at all towards a 
liberal (cs eizetv) theology, for my theories as to the usefulness 
of Unitarianism she did not share in very fully. But we agreed 
perfectly in having a great deal of real veneration for the ortho- 
dox body. You speak in one of your letters about my theological 
reading. The fact is I am getting demoralized in that respect by 
the war. I am no longer so interested in investigating punitive 
justice as formerly. Still I still keep up some profitable reading. 
I am now reading with my sister that Oration of Edward Irving 
on ‘Judgment to Come’ ‘ which I remember long ago you recom- 
mended to me as the most convincing argument for everlasting 
punishment to be found, so far as you knew. It is extremely in- 
teresting. The man is almost a Choate — eloquent, flowing, and 
plausible, and certainly sound in the main, so far as I have got. 
But I have not reached yet the gist of the argument. 

The fact is on Sundays when the reaction from busy everyday 
life comes over one, my thoughts turn always to the war, and my 
brother and friends in it. It is extremely difficult to sit down and 
be quiet. It is a sort of cloud over one in one’s quiet moments — 
much as I can imagine a man’s thinking when at leisure of a fatal 
disease which was certainly wearing him out, forget it as he might 


* Charles Folsom Walcott (1836-1887). 

? Either Elizabeth Chipman Gray (1830-1897) or Harriet Gray (1832- ). 

3 Jacob Merrill Manning (1824-1882), assistant pastor of Old South Church, Bos- 
ton. 

4 For the Judgment to come; an Argument (1825). 
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during the bustle of the day. I have not lost my taste, but must 
postpone the execution of any work till better days. 

On looking back I find I have not finished what I was to say 
about the army. I understand from P. W. C.! that Governor 
Andrew says the army will go into winter quarters where they 
are, except so far as part of them may be necessary for coast- 
expeditions. I, however, don’t believe any such thing. I believe 
in an attack on the rebels’ line of communication somewhere be- 
tween Hanover Court House and Petersburg, where I don’t 
know, but probably south of Richmond. This will be followed 
by the evacuation of Fredericksburg, and an attack upon Rich- 
mond. The great battle will be fought I think between Fred- 
ericksburg ? and Hanover C. H. but perhaps nearer Richmond 
— and it will be fought in three weeks. These are bold predic- 
tions, and I must say that I don’t feel at all sure I am right, but I 
think I am; and if I do turn out right shall think I am consider- 
able of a prophet. 

I am astounded to read in your letter that you think it ‘the 
most probable conclusion of the war that Burnside and his army 
will fizzle out, an armistice be made and hostilities not renewed.’ 
Why, John, you’re crazy, utterly crazy, and so, in my judgment, 
with all respect, is your brother, who said something very similar 
yesterday. I tell you that in the army you are not in so good a 
position for judging as we at home. I take considerable credit to 
myself for telling Henry and all his friends and the 2d Regiment 
men, that there would be a fall campaign, that if General Mc- 
Clellan wouldn’t carry it on, somebody else would; said I, if I 
was insuring McClellan’s chance of remaining at the head of the 
Army, I should charge a higher premium every day he lies here 
idle. And I (with all my insufferable egotism I will say it) was 
right. They had a fall campaign — and the underwriters would 
have had to pony up, if they had had that policy on McC. Now 


t Peleg Whitman Chandler (1816-1889). : 
2 The battle of Fredericksburg was fought December 11-15, 1862. 
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I can’t say I feel equally sure that we are to move next day or 
this winter at all, for the weather is against us, and we had better 
not come the Napoleon and try a Russian Campaign. But I do 
say I feel more sure than I did of a fall campaign last October, 
that the war won’t be ended by a miserable armistice. The only 
reason I was not completely right in my predictions, and why 
the fall campaign has not amounted to something, has been be- 
cause the great Cunctator was allowed to dilly-dally too long. I 
tell you what, do you suppose General Halleck is going to stand 
all this disobedience of orders, (I refer to the statements in his 
report published this morning,) this breaking up of all his plans 
by McClellan’s shameful and inexcusable delay, and allow the 
war to come to an end without having made an effort with his 
700,000 men for the suppression of the Rebellion? Not by no 
means — not unless General Halleck is very unlike the rest of 
mankind. And who doubts the animus quoad the South of Stan- 
ton; or the persistency of Abraham? Do you suppose Fernando 
Wood and Horatio Seymour are going to overreach Sumner and 
Wilson? Not by a long chalk. 


December 4, 1862. Thursday 

I have just read in the Daily this morning the full report of 
General Halleck, and in the Journal the correspondence between 
Halleck and McClellan. These papers modify my views as to the 
blame I had hitherto put upon Halleck for the faulty disposition 
of the forces of the Peninsular Army; it appearing now that Mc- 
Clellan by his long delay at Harrison’s Landing changed all the 
plans of Halleck. I don’t see either that Halleck could do any- 
thing else than remove the troops from the James River; for if 
McClellan could do nothing unless 35,000 men were sent to him 
— and 35,000 could not be sent to him — what could be done 
but to remove his army to join that of Pope? Should they wait 
at Harrison’s Landing till October? The risk was too great. Had 
McClellan moved rapidly and energetically, the line of the Rap- 
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pahannock might have been maintained, and we might have been 
on September 1 as far advanced as we are to-day on December 
1, plus our losses in Pope’s battles and Antietam. But McClel- 
lan’s delay, by giving Lee time to outflank Pope, rendered Hal- 
leck’s disposition of Burnside’s and Porter’s Corps at Fredericks- 
burg open to criticism. For this, it would seem however, he was 
not responsible. ‘The more the evidence comes out the worse it 
looks for McClellan on the score of prompt obedience and energy. 
However there may be another side, but I think not much of a 
side. Write me what you think of these things. | 

I don’t want or intend that my letters should consist entirely 
of mere political or military disquisitions. But this is the winter 
of our discontent; and we are forced to occupy our minds with 
war. I had a nice case yesterday, by my excellent clients, Gor- 
ham Gray & Co., of which more next time. I enclose Pierce’s 
bill. I have not been able to find the Juvenal anywhere in Boston 
or New York. Shall I send to England for it? Write soon: and 
believe me always most truly yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


P.S. Next time I must write you about the election of Dr. H. 
Derby * as Honorary member of the H[asty] Pludding] C[lub]. 
A gross outrage isn’t it? 


JaGaRs 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO ELIZABETH GRAY 
- Heap Quarters, GENERAL GorpDOoNn’s BRIGADE 
_ SHarpssurG, Mp., December 9, 1862 

Dear BessizE,—I received your letter without a date some 

time ago and answer it to-night. On getting home from a ride 

this morning I learned that we are to move to-morrow. This 

brigade has been transferred back from General Morell’s com- 
t Hasket Derby (1835-1914). 
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mand to General Slocum’s and we cross to-morrow at Harper’s 
Ferry into Virginia to take part in the campaign against Rich- 
mond. Hereafter my letters had better be directed to Head 
Quarters, Gordon’s Brigade, 1st Division, 12th Army Corps. I 
am afraid the mails will be very irregular and we shall get letters 
only at long intervals, still they will be doubly welcome when 
they come. I shall try to write as often as I can, but shall not 
probably be able to maintain the beautiful regularity I have 
preserved hitherto. 

I write only on half a sheet of paper as I am sorry to say my 
box has not come and I am very short of paper. Perhaps we may 
be soon in some place where I can have my box forwarded to me. 
The 29th Regiment of Penn. Vol. which belongs to this brigade, 
but has been detached on duty at Hagerstown, will join us to- 
morrow and as its commander Colonel Murphy * ranks Colonel 
Colgrove, we shall have a change of acting Brigadier Generals. 
He is more decent in his manners, but very irascible and is not 
supposed to have much more knowledge or ability. I hope from 
the good accounts we have of General Gordon that he will be 
back before long. 

Great is the disgust of the regimental officers at having to 
leave; they have built themselves houses and surrounded them- 
selves with all manner of luxuries which they will have to 
abandon. Thanks to our having been in a house we have ex- 
pended very little labor and money on things that we cannot 
take with us. ; 

I received the Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet ? last night. It is 
as the newspapers say of ‘absorbing interest.’ I never read any- 
thing that I found harder to lay down. Supposing him to be well 
informed the book seems conclusively to establish the most 
abominable conduct of the government towards McClellan, and 


* John Kidd Murphy (d. 1876). 

* Campagne del’ Armée du Potomac, par Auguste Trognon, which was translated by 
William Henry Hurlbut. The assumed name did not conceal the writer, Frangois 
Ferdinand Philippe Louis Marie d’Orléans, Prince de Joinville (1818-1900), 
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also McClellan’s culpable slowness on the peninsula. I do not 
see that there is really anything said which was not pretty accu- 
rately guessed before. There certainly does seem, especially from 
the later published reports, to have been a mulishness in Mc- 
Clellan, which very likely has been increased by the praise of 
injudicious friends. I do not think that the publication of the 
correspondence between Halleck and McClellan will change the 
opinions of any admirers of either; everyone will see in it a 
vindication of his favorite. 

Our precise destination and the duty for which we are in- 
tended I do not exactly know, but our being ordered forward is 
most people here think a conclusive proof that we are not going 
into winter quarters. I do not regard it as such and do not feel 
able to make any inference from it at all satisfactory to my own 
mind, but my two pages are full, so no more from Your affection- 
ate brother, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
21 Barristers Hatz, Boston 
13 December, 1862 

My DEAR Joun, —I received your good letter of the 2d some 
days ago and am much obliged for it. I suppose it crossed a letter 
of mine on the road. I enclose one or two jibes, which I hope will 
amuse you, and now proceed to answering your letter. 

First, however, there has been published a Map of the Battle- 
field of Antietam, which I will send you if you desire it. I see you 
have moved from your position and may be busy with operations 
in the face of the enemy — so you can’t compare it as you could 
a little while ago with the actual field. 

Glad the liquor was all right and the cigars: wish to goodness 
I could have some with you. Went to the Apollo last night, the 
first for ever so long, with Dick Cadwalader, who called in. Saw 

* Richard McCall Cadwalader (1839-1918). 
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the Gov. as usual. It makes me almost blue to go there, and 
I never go alone, and only semi-occasionally when with any- 
one. 

Thanks for your information about staff officers. I have given 
Boulnois a letter to you. I know you will like him. Among other 
curious things he knows, he had an acquaintance with the famous 
coward Lord North; and he has a great deal of curious and some- 
what interesting information concerning the public women of 
London. I have seen General Gordon, and spoken to him about 
Boulnois, but he did not seem to ‘bite,’ and so I did not suggest 
it strongly. The General seemed quite glad to see me, was ex- 
ceedingly gracious, very much inclined to talk, (and if I were not 
writing to an Aide of his I should say, to preach) and I had a very 
agreeable call. He said a great many good things about you, 
which I will not spoil you by repeating. Suffice it to say that you 
are all right with him. 

I am proud to say that General Burnside has verified my pre- 
dictions to my brother Henry and you in the step he has just 
taken. It is certainly pleasing to the natural man for a civilian 
to be right when opposed by military men. I always said there 
would be an advance this fall and winter. My army correspond- 
ents all said nay — but we hold Fredericksburg to-day. Per- 
haps however I am crowing before I am out of the woods: it may be 
that this is all we are going to do—but I don’t think so. I believe, 
on the whole, that we shall take Richmond before February 1, 
1863. Still it is not clear from the evidence that the enemy have 
anything more than a strong rear-guard at Fredericksburg. 
They may have fallen back to the line of the Pamunky.... 

I agree with you perfectly about the youth of Bartlett and 
others incapacitating them to a great extent from making good 
colonels. Such men make good majors and lieutenant colonels, 
but there should be an older man for colonel. By the way Stick- 
ney has published a letter in the paper about the behavior of the 
47th which I enclose. I am sorry to see that the commanding 
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officers did privates’ duty. Where is their discipline? I shall 
write Stick to parade his discipline. As to these young officers 
desponding about their regiments, I saw enough of that when I 
was out there. It is a disagreeable sign, and one that savors of 
egotism and regimental pride a little too much. They also despair 
of our conquering the South. It would have done you good to 
hear Doughty Dwight * come down on that class of officers as I 
heard him the other night at F. Bartlett’s at a Jacobite Club 
Meeting. He was ferocious, savage, on all those who don’t go in 
for fighting, and he abused McClellan with a ferocity and an 
animosity that showed the radical difference between the two 
men. Dwight is, I have not the slightest doubt, far the abler 
man — McClellan far the more learned, accomplished, patient, 
enduring, modest, Christian, forgiving, and kind man — Dwight 
far the more selfish, but also far the more determined, and in my 
judgment, far the most likely to succeed in what he undertook. 
You will laugh at my comparing Dwight and McClellan; but I 
can only say that I regard Howard as an abler man that Wilder 
Dwight,? and probably than William Dwight; and as being an 
executive man, the ablest man I ever came across. He has more 
personal power than anyone with whom I have ever come in 
contact. Doughty looks the soldier all over, is much sobered by 
Wilder’s death, but is the same man, only improved by responsi- 
bility. He is full of determination to succeed —I don’t call it 
hope — it is the same kind of feeling which a bull-dog has when 
he has got into a fight with a greyhound (if possible). 

And while on this subject, have you read de Joinville’s Ac- 
count of the Peninsular Campaign? If not let me know and I 
will send it on. It is admirably written and beautifully trans- 
lated. It is a good text-book, and merely treats of the McDowell 
question, and not of the others. The judicious Cram 3 and I had 


x Howard Dwight (1837-1863), captain 4th Mo. Cavalry, killed by guerillas at 


Bayou Beeuf, La., May 4, 1863. 
2 Wilder Dwight (1833-1862), died of wounds received at Antietam. 


3 Jacob Abbot Cram (1836-1872?). 
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a good talk about the war the other day. He is as wise as ever — 
but I wish I could see him in the evening, and not in the day- 
time. " 

I presume you have seen the letters in the McDowell Court 
Martial. They come out pretty rough on the President, who 
certainly displayed great incapacity. In fact he acted like a 
devilish fool, throughout, in the military administration of the 
campaign. The real trouble is however not put in. It is this, in 
my belief. Why was Frémont given a command of 20,000 or 
25,000 troops? The President is reported to have said that he 
had given Frémont a command and he meant he should have one 
in reality; so he took (like a great jackass) 20,000 from the active 
operations in Virginia to serve under Fremont. McDowell comes 
out — as I have said he would — all right. He simply obeyed 
orders, but he did remonstrate and in pretty plain terms. The 
trouble was, as we have often said, that that excellent and worthy 
McClellan allowed the President to do what he pleased, instead 
of bringing him up with a short turn. ‘Either send these troops 
or I leave, answer immediately,’ should have been his talk. Then 
an appeal to the Country, and the asinine folly of the Illinois 
lawyer taking the military command out of the hands of his 
ablest generals would have been exposed. However it is all 
for the best. Stanton would seem to have been not so much to 
blame as we thought. At any rate the President is the chief 
culprit. 

The question however whether the President did not prevent 
the capture of Richmond by refusing the aid of McDowell’s 
forces is a different question from this, whether McClellan did 
all that a general could do with the force under his command. I 
think he did not, that he showed great military faults, and that 
he probably might have been successful had he been an abler 
man. My ideas on the Peninsular Campaign I will give you 
some other time at length. 

I don’t agree with you ‘that the introduction of Railroads has 
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entirely changed the nature of strategy.’ I don’t believe that the 
facilities for the transportation of supplies and munitions of war, 
the moving of large bodies of men, etc., are very different in the 
U.S. with our railroads, than in Europe fifty years ago, with their 
numerous and excellent roads and without railroads. Think of 
this a moment. Base at White House Landing — steamboats, 
railroad to camp; then marshy, muddy roads, rickety break- 
down bridges: or Base at say Ulm or Strasbourg, with ten beauti- 
ful roads for hundreds of miles in the interior. 

You will be glad to hear that the Count is further squelched by 
Morion, J., ordering him to furnish an endorser on four of his 
writs. The sum thus to be secured may be considerable and after 
the result of Joannes ». Underwood,? it will be difficult for his 
Serene Highness to get anyone to go surety for him, Count 
Sertorio notwithstanding. The same dodge will be tried on some 
ten or fifteen cases now in Court of his. Perhaps you would be 
glad to learn that he has sued the Dazly, Underwood, and Allen 
and Davis for $20,000, Twenty Thousand Dollars, for publishing 
the report in the Advertiser. He is a humbug and a rascal I do 
believe. 

As for that scoundrel George P. Burnham, I have no doubt it 

is as you say: that the great Banks is obliged to pay black-mail 
to him. 
' The last paragraph in your letter excited some questioning in 
my mind. You say that Brligade] Qu[artermaster] Hawes is to 
go off, and that no one should take the place who has not had 
considerable business talent, and that anyone who had not busi- 
ness experience would be a fool to take it. I beg to say, mildly 
but firmly, that your remarks are uncalled for, as I have no in- 
tention of applying for the office. I studied on this paragraph for 
some minutes, and could not see whom you were aiming at but 
me: but I beg leave to decline. 

What do you think has taken place in the 20th Regiment? 

3 Francis Henry Underwood (1825-1894). 
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Captain (or Major) Dreher * and Captain Shepard,? who were 
acting colonel and lieutenant colonel, were dismissed by General 
Howard, Com[manding] Division, ‘for notorious incapacity,’ 
and Captain Macy,? a first-rate man, lately appointed Brigade- 
Quartermaster, assigned to the command of the Regiment. Both 
resigned, but only Dreher’s resignation has been accepted, as Dr. 
Hayward ‘ certified that he was physically incapable of service 
(owing probably to his wound). So the 2oth is in good hands. 
Colonel Lee has gone on, and will be there probably to-morrow. I 
suppose you may soon face the enemy. My best wishes are with 
you. Ever yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO His MoTHER 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s BRIGADE 
12TH Army Corps, Near FairFax 
Station, Va., December 14, 1862 


Dear Moruer,—I received this afternoon your letter of 
December 11. I wrote on last Tuesday to Bessie saying that we 
were to start next day. We have now been marching five days, 
and are going on to-morrow towards Dumfries. We have been 
and are very busy and at evening I am too tired and sleepy to 
write. Weare to form part of the Grand Reserve Division of the 
Army of the Potomac under General Sigel. I do not know that I 
shall have any more time to write. I am in good health, if I have 
any more time to write I will and send this letter when I can. I 
am afraid that my correspondence will be rather irregular. Give 
my love to all. 

Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
* Ferdinand Dreher, major in 20th Massachusetts Infantry, mustered out Decem- 
ber 31, 1862. 
2 Allen Shepard. 


3 George Nelson Macy (1837-1875). 
4 Nathan Hayward (1830-1866). 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
92 Beacon StrEET, Boston 
January 1, 1863 

My DEAR Joun, — Allow me to wish you a Happy New Year, 
and a great many of them. May you see, this year, with your 
bodily and fleshly eyes, the discomfiture of the Philistines, and 
peace upon Israel, and return safely home and be PISSaine law 
this day twelve months. 

I duly received yours of the 21st ult., and am very much 
obliged for it indeed. But I confess I felt. almost queer reading 
some parts of your letter. I had really no idea we differed so 
much on politics, and the war. ‘Seward the only salt in the 
Cabinet,’ why I would have turned him out at any time the last 
two years had I been Abe. Miserable old humbug that he is, 
with his pretentions to wisdom. Gurowski’s book that you so 
much despise, gives about the right estimate of him. In fact 
therein lies the gravamen of the difference between us. I found 
more to approve than to condemn in Gourowski’s Diary," and I 
am free to say that if it was a diary at all, and not written after 
the events, which perhaps it is, it displays remarkable sagacity. 
His criticisms on Scott’s miserable policy of refusing the offers of 
troops — on the carelessness with which the army of Bull Run 
was organized — on the stupidity of the President in preventing 
McDowell’s march to Richmond — on McClellan’s slowness and 
carelessness, and on the wretched (and dangerous) adulation of 
his followers — these and many other things redeem the book 
from the charge of emptiness and loose-talking and loose-blam- 
ing which might otherwise be brought against it. 

I feel convinced we have suffered enormously from mixing up 
war with politics, and that this has been done more by the Mc- 
Clellan men than by the Anti-McClellan men. The cry of the so- 
called radical party has always been to push forward, do some- 


t Adam, Comte de Gurowski (1805-1866), Diary, 1861-62. 
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thing — yet the uniform charge against them has been that they 
wish to prolong the war till Slavery can be overthrown. The 
fanatical adherence to McClellan has its roots deep in political 
feeling. My brother who is a fierce McClellan man, talks about 
the radical, anti-McClellan men and General Halleck in the same 
category. Joel Parker‘ referred to the F[redericks]burg disaster 
in one of his ministerial letters, as ‘possibly some new way of 
carrying out the Proclamation,’ and so on usque ad nauseam. 
What does all this mean? If anything would be for the interest of . 
the radical party in this matter it would be not to go ahead till 
after January 1, 1863. Is Halleck a radical? So you, with your 
story about the order which Burnside paraded from General Hal- 
leck, commanding him to cross the river, are evidently under 
some bias. We have put the witness on the stand, and there was 
no such order. Yet on the F[redericks]burg disaster these stories 
swarmed in newspapers and in private circles, supposed to have 
been accurate information on military affairs. 

| Not only that: it turns out on the evidence that there was this 
time no civil interference at all, and that the whole responsibility 
rests with military men. It is in my opinion a perfectly simple 
case of misunderstanding between two officers in high command 
as to who should see to a pontoon train getting to a certain place 
in time; thatis all. There is no blame to be attached to the Presi- 
dent, or to the Radical party, whose interest it was to have 
thwarted any forward movement before January 1. This un- 
scrupulousness of the McClellan faction, (for so they are) 
makes me afraid of them. Depend upon it they are dangerous. 
Old Gurowski closes his book with a vision of McClellan Dicta- 
tor. Things squint that way — though I don’t yet believe we 
shall come to that. But to see Lincoln and Halleck and the radi- 
cal party blamed in such inconsistent and perfectly absurd ways, 
to see such a swarm of stories like yours made out of the whole 
cloth, (I mean nothing personal) is almost enough to sicken one 
_* Joel Parker (1795-1875), of the Harvard Law School. 
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with this people. General Franklin’s * testimony is conclusive in 
my mind as to the cause of the repulse. It was the non-arrival 
of the pontoons. Had they been there all would have been well, 
we should have met Lee on open ground and beaten him proba- 
bly. But owing neither to Lincoln, the Radical party, nor the 
peremptory Halleck, the pontoons were not therein time. It was 
too late in the season (owing to the delays of the noble Cunctator 
in those dreadful months of September and October) to attempt 
any extensive campaigning. We were shut up to one course. The 
risk was considerable, there was however some chance of success, 
the general in command thought he would try it, he did so, 
failed, and returned minus some ten or twelve thousand men. 
Nothing very wonderful in all this. No hidden causes at work. 
No influence of Charles Sumner here. Simple plain matter-of- 
fact every day life. Other people hamper and delay us until our 
chances of success are almost gone. However we think it is worth 
while to try — it won’t kill us, we are willing to lose something 
for the chances — we try, the odds against us — and fail. That 
is all. There was no military mistake here other than that about 
the pontoon train, which arose from the clashing of Burnside and 
Halleck’s authorities, in great part at least, except a too low 
estimate of the strength of the enemy’s works. On this it may be 
remarked that no opportunities were offered for reconnoissances 
or examination, that what was to be done had to be done quickly, 
and that the best commanders in the world, Napoleon and Wel- 
lington, themselves have often been guilty of the same error. It 
was an error by no means of the most dangerous character. | 
Burnside was as safe as Bonaparte after Aspern, and in fact safer, 
for he had his whole army over, and six bridges behind him. And 
how any man who remembers how McClellan’s left wing was 
nearly destroyed at Fair Oaks, with only a shaky bridge (which 
broke down that night) to bring over a few thousand reinforce- 
ments, and how his right wing assailed by the whole force of the 


t William Buel Franklin (1823-1903). 
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enemy was finally defeated at Gaines’ Mill, with the loss of some 
thirty guns, and retreated over only two bridges, (this I have 
from Weld) : — how a man who remembers this, I say, can pre- 
fer to return to McClellan, I can’t see. Talk about errors, was 
there ever a graver error than that of McClellan, when he threw 
first one-third and then two-thirds of his army across the Chicka- 
hominy, which insignificant as it may seem on the map, was in 
reality as much of an obstacle as the Rappahannock itself, over 
which at any rate he could erect in five or six weeks but two good 
bridges? What did McClellan expect to do there, in that posi- 
tion? Take Richmond with the two-thirds of the army across the 
river? Of course he could not expect that, his force would not be 
sufficient. Take the other third across the Chickahominy? Not 
by any means, for that would leave his communications entirely 
at the mercy of any force which could cut through his posts and 
burn the bridges. Wait for McDowell’s co-operation? Why then 
cross any troops over the stream, why expose any to danger? 
What his idea was in those five or six weeks that he remained in 
this situation no man will probably either in this world or a better, 
be able to tell. One thing at least is certain — that he kept his 
army perfectly useless, daring neither to attack with his forces 
across the river, nor to cross over the rest: and also that he kept 
this army exposed to attack in detail without the possibility of 
early reinforcement. Then the spectacle of fifty thousand men sit- 
ting idle on the 26th and 27th June, while, five miles off or less, was 
the right wing of the army gallantly defending itself against 
superior numbers, until it was defeated and, losing thirty cannon, 
came within an ace of a bloody and disastrous rout. Shade of 
Marshal Grouchy! Was ever anything worse than this? We 
don’t care to refer to the unhealthy situation of the men, to the 
fact that he lost one-third of his army in the marshes, or to the 
peculiar fact which Gurowski notices, that McClellan managed 


* Stephen Minot Weld (1842-1920). His War Diary and Letters, 1861-1865, was 
privately printed in 1912. 
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to lose more guns and prisoners in pursuing a defeated enemy 
than he took. I rest the case on the aforesaid criticism on the 
posture of his army, and on the disaster or the almost disaster of 
Fair Oaks, or the defeat of Gaines Mill: and on the total want 
of the person to embrace any opportunity offered him to beat 
the enemy, to retrieve his situation — to make the best of his 
case. 

I agree with Bill Paine, who said that McClellan had in his 
judgment displayed none of the qualities of a great commander. 
And in this opinion of McClellan, only stated far more strongly, 
I can refer also to the three Dwights, whose judgment on such 
matters is certainly valuable. Horatio D. Jarves,? and the ju- 
dicious Cram, agree perfectly with me. I tell you John, don’t 
be led away from looking at both sides by those army-fellows. 
Against this record of incapacity they put an error in the esti- 
mate of the strength of certain work — such an error (as you 
yourself remember, for you refer to it in your letter,) the Duke 
himself committed at Badajoz — which was won you know by 
a sort of accident only. It seems to me trifling with history to 
put McClellan back where he was, at the head of the army. Talk 
about Burnside’s 13,000. Where are the 50,000 victims of the 
slowness, the mistakes, the gross faults of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign? If this country gets back again under McClellan for 
Commander-in-chief, verily “it is happened unto us according to 
the true proverb, The dog is turned to his own,’ etc., etc., etc. 

The fact is I don’t know what we are coming to with this base- 
less one-sided favor for McClellan. McClellan is an exception to 
other men. He is either worshipped, or he is abused. Not that I 
wish to come under the latter category. I believe that the inter- 
ference of the President lost us Richmond, last spring, and I 
doubt whether McClellan was strong enough to have taken Rich- 
mond by himself. And I also give McClellan credit for having 


t William Cushing Paine (d. 1889). 
2 Horatio Deming Jarves (1839-1883), Second Lieutenant, 24th Mass. Thi? 
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fought the battle of Sharpsburg very well, tho’ I don’t suppose 
it was anyways remarkably fought. (By the way I enclose you a 
map of the field.) But I also believe that if any other officer had 
been in command of the army on the Peninsula, and McDowell 
had co-operated with him, success would have been as certain as 
if McClellan was in command: and I have no doubt that the suc- 
cess in Maryland was owing chiefly to his wonderful popularity 
among the troops. He is like a merchant of great credit, but 
small capital and little financial ability. I think the Government 
did right to employ him after Pope’s defeats from this very cir- 
cumstance. But I think they were equally right to remove him, 
and so far I don’t see any reason to blame the Government for 
what has happened. Some misunderstanding arose about the 
bridges, there was an underestimate of the strength of the 
enemy’s works — both important errors in their way, both need- 
ing inquiry, but both easily explicable as natural causes, and 
neither arguing any great lack of ability, or the existence of any 
deep-seated causes of dissatisfaction and distrust. 


21 BARRISTERS HALL 
January 2, 1863 


I left off last night about twelve o’clock. Understand me, I 
don’t suppose that Burnside has any great military ability, 
though I think he has those phisico-moral qualities which every 
great commander has, daring, decisiveness, promptitude, and I 
think he is as safe a man as McClellan, at the least. In fact I 
consider McClellan as one of the most unsafe generals we have. 
I have endeavored to explain why I think so — from his utter 
neglect of the fundamental rules of war in placing his army on 
the Chickahominy. 

Where I blame the government is here, in their not making the 
capture of Richmond the main thing. They should have taken 
every man who could have been spared from the West and 
South, and made a tremendous, overwhelming attack upon Rich- 
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mond. In endeavoring to do everything at the same time they 
have missed the main thing. Still it is perfectly possible that we 
may be so successful in the West as to enable large reinforce- 
ments from the West to be sent to Virginia on the opening of 
the Spring Campaign. I hope and trust this will be done, but the 
scattering-policy, the anaconda-policy seems to have deluded the 
Administration. 

Henry wonderfully escaped injury in the late battles at 
F[redericks]burg. You know the 2oth was in the Brigade which 
first stormed the town. The 20th marched up the street in col- 
umn of companies, right in front, Abbott’s Company, I, first, 
and then Henry’s Company, K. The regiment was under the 
command of Captain Macy, a capital fellow and first-rate 
officer, as Dreher and Shepard had been relieved of the command 
by General Howard, for ‘notorious incapacity.’ Henry has 
written me a tremendous letter of thirty or forty pages about the 
two battles. In the streets of the town he was struck by a spent 
ball which went through his trousers, striking him in the groin, 
making him dizzy and faint, and for a few minutes paralyzing 
his leg. He however soon recovered. He also had a bullet 
through his coat. In the battle of Saturday he had four bullets 
through his clothes, viz: one through his cap, one through his 
coat collar, ‘twitching his whisker,’ one on one side of his head 
going through the blanket strapped over his knapsack, and one 
on the other side cutting the strap which bound the blanket to 
the knapsack. The Brigade was in the thickest of the fight, and 
he lost more than half his company, and the regiment over 170 
out of 320. 

I have lost one of my best friends in Sidney Willard,* a man 
whom I thought everything of, one of the finest men I ever 
knew. His death I feel most deeply. You know I was quite in- 
timate with him, was at his wedding, etc. 


t Sidney Willard (1831-1862), captain, 35th Massachusetts Infantry. He married, 
August 21, 1861, the day before he left for the front, Sarah Ripley Fiske, of Weston. 
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Thanks for your good opinion about my studies in theology. 
I don’t know but what you are right. I am not entirely giving 
them up, having just borrowed a book from the Divinity School, 
Campbell on the Atonement,! which looks like quite an exhaus- 
tive treatise. But I don’t expect to make much progress till the 
war is over. You can see from this very letter how much inter- 
ested I am in the war, and how it crowds out other things. And 
then I do miss you, and my other friends, exceedingly. I don’t 
seem to more than half live, now-a-days: that is I don’t have 
anyone round to keep me agoing. Sowdon is here to be sure, but 
few others. I see Shattuck to be sure in the mornings, but my 
evenings which used to be so pleasant and useful, are frittered 
away, I don’t know how. I have been to dinner-parties at the 
Jeffrieses, and to a few other ‘toots.’ I make a few calls now 
and then, last evening I had a very pleasant call at the Gardners, 
seeing your uncle and Miss G., and Miss E. G.; I went for a few 
moments to a large party Christmas evening at the Shattucks, 
etc., etc. But Jam rather in a bad way. I am entirely, or almost 
entirely, without friends who go along with me in life. Morse? has 
his fiancée. Sowdon is anidler. French: and Storrow 4 are mar- 
ried, and so on. My brothers are both away. I am positively 
lonely, here in Boston. It may sound spoony to you to say all 
this, but it is really true. And so situated I am not in a fair way 
to do anything or become anything. My business is not very 
brisk, and I take no great interest in it. I get down rather too 
late in the morning and think more of my cigars than I should. 
However something may turn up soon, to wake me up. That is 
what I want. 


* John McLeod Campbell, The Nature of the Atonement and its Relation to Remission 
of Sins and Eternal Life. 

* Robert McNeill Morse (1837-1920). At one time in the same office as Mr. Ropes. 
He married, November 12, 1863, Anna Eliza Gorham of Jamaica Plain. 

3 Francis Ormond French (1837-1893), married, March 5, 1861, Ellen Tuck. He 
was at this time in the Custom House, Boston. 

4 James Jackson Storrow (1837-1897), married, August, 1861, Annie M. Perry of 
Andover. 
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Don’t forget to say what you have to say about Stephen. 
I want to hear everything you can gather about him. 

As to what you say about Commissaries Clerks, etc., I know 
there are such men. But the exposure is almost as great as if you 
were in the line (except picket duty;) and there is no danger or 
glory. I would certainly not risk my health to be a clerk, though 
the position might be pleasant enough. 

I send you herewith a sonnet to the President, also a letter 
sent to my Sister in New York, in answer to an advertisement 
she put in the Paper for a boarding-place in the country. Please 
return it when read, for it is a real curiosity — such a letter as 
Thackeray or Hood would have copied into their books. I 
don’t know whether you enjoy a jibe now-a-days, but take it you 
do, so send you any squib I find. Did you get that precious bit 
of evidence in Commonwealth v. F. J. Porter? 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To ExizaBeETH Gray 


HEAD QuaRTERS, 3RD BRIGADE 
FairFax STATION, January 2, 1863 
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As you say, certainly the great and J fear fatal mistake of the 
war was making independent commands in Virginia nearly a 
year ago. I was told day before yesterday by a member of 
Congress who is also a colonel of a regiment in this brigade, and 
has been in Washington for a day or two, that if it were not for 
the pride of opinion the authorities in Washington would be glad 
to have McClellan back again. They were very much frightened 
I understand by Stuart’s raid a few days ago, I wish they had 
been scared a little more and then we might have had McClel- 
lan back again in command.... 

We are still at Fairfax Court House and there are some 
things which make it probable that we shall stay here during the 
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winter, that is if the rebels will permit it, there are various ru- 
mors I see by the papers of their advancing northward. The regi- 
ments at any rate are acting upon the idea that they are to stay 
here and are making themselves as comfortable as possible by 
building log houses. 

General Gordon is expected back on Monday or Tuesday of 
next week as he has telegraphed to that effect; just before the 
telegraph came Captain Scott the Adjutant General of the Bri- 
gade went to Washington in the hope of meeting the General 
there, and has not yet returned though expected every hour, and 
I have been busy occupying his place. Among the papers which 
pass through my hands are the reports of the field officers of the 
day and I send you a few extracts from the reports on two suc- 
cessive days to show what sort of men hold high positions in the 
army. Major Burge! of the 27th Ind. says, ‘29 Pencelvania 
Poorly provided with shelter tents which is causing an increas of 
sick in there Hospetle,’ ‘107 New York Dissiplin not so good 
as might be Health good sentinals instruction tolabral good 
onley.’ The other report was worse spelt if possible, but, after 
looking for it, I have not been able to find it. I imagine I shall 
be busier in the future than I have been as brigade drills have 
been ordered to commence and probably will begin on Monday. 
The resignation of Kent Stone,? Bun’s former teacher passed 
through the office of the Brigade to-day and I suppose it will be 
accepted, as it was based on a very strong surgeon’s certificate. 
His career as an officer has been short and I dare say he will go 
back to his elderly fiancée and school teaching. You remember 
my detestation which you share of the freemasons; General 
Gordon is one and so are Colonel Murphy and Captain Wheaton 
and I have had many discussions about it and have abused it 
roundly. The very arguments they adduce of its great useful- 


* George W. Burge. 
* James Kent Stone (1840-1921), Second Lieutenant, 2d Massachusetts Infantry. 
He married, August 26, 1863, Cornelia, daughter of Harrison Fay. 
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ness in helping people out of difficulties seem to me proofs of its 
dangerous character. But I have got to settle some accounts 
and must close. Your affectionate brother, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 


Heap Quarters, Gorpon’s BRIGADE 
Farrrax Station, Va., January 3, 1863 
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General Gordon has not yet returned, but is expected back 
on Wednesday or Thursday. He has been kept back by the 
Doctor and I am afraid is not very strong yet. 

I suppose my last letter was written in rather a disgusted 
frame of mind. I do not know that the disgust is lessened, but 
I might now be more prudent in the expression of it. Does 
Harriet still retain her admiration for Abraham? I see he has 
just approved the bill for the partition and secession of Western 
Virginia. On New Year’s eve Colonel Murphy was saying that 
he hoped the coming year would see the end of the war. I 
could hardly join in the wish however much my personal feelings 
would point that way, for if the war has vitality enough to last 
out this coming year it will have weathered more than one peril 
that now threatens to bring it to a disastrous termination before 
twelve months out. 

I did not expect to see the New Year in, but on New Year’s 
eve about 8% o’clock I got into an argument on the point 
whether a quartermaster of an infantry regiment is entitled to 
53% or 63% a month, andafter tiring ourselves without chang- 
ing anybody’s opinion, I looked at my watch and found it 114% 
and so concluded to sit up till twelve, as nearly as twelve could 
be determined in the variety of watches.... 

I see from the papers that my regiment! has gone up the 
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Mississippi. I am curious to know how it does, both its officers 
and men were poor. I find that my being 2nd Lieutenant is of no 
consequence except the lesser pay, a staff officer has no authority 
except as representing the general and with orders from the 
general, a 2nd Lieutenant has as much power asa colonel. In- 
deed if I was First Lieutenant, I should be continually mistaken 
for a doctor, as all assistant surgeons wear a First Lieutenant’s 
straps and the staff uniform. By the way the gold cord which 
Huntington put on my pantaloons and for which he charged me 
outrageously, was miserable stuff; all the gold wore off till 
nothing was left except the yellow cord that looked like a cavalry 
officer, and finally this ravelled and got so shabby that I took it 
off altogether. But you see I must be hard up for subjects for 
my letter if I get down to the cord on my trowsers, so no more 
from Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters, Gorpon’s BRIGADE 
FarrFax Station, Va., January 5, 1863 

Dear Joun, —I received your long letter with its enclosures 
last night. There has been a busy time here the last few days 
with reviews, and to-morrow the general is expected back and 
brigade drills will commence, but to-day is a leisure day, unless 
something unexpected turns up (we have heard heavy firing 
this morning in the direction of Harper’s Ferry, but it may be 
only practising) and as soon as I have sent out the countersign 
which is almost the only regular work I have had to do lately, I 
will devote the morning to answering your letter. 

About Seward I don’t care to argue, I feel about him as I do 
about a friend of whom I think very highly but who has great 
faults. In talking about him I should have to admit his faults, 
while I should not be able to express all my feeling and admi- 
ration for him. 
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Now for General McClellan, I am no idolater of his, no one 
used to chafe more against Edwin Abbot’s* military bigotry, 
than I did; I admit fully his bad management somehow on the 
Chickahominy; besides I think he delayed too long in Septem- 
ber and October, and I think he made a great mistake in not 
following up his victory at Antietam on Thursday following the 
fight; in fact I admit that he is overcautious, and that he has 
a certain mulishness of disposition insisting upon always follow- 
ing out an original plan; but I do think he is a man who is able 
to plan and execute (slowly, indeed, and clumsily) a campaign 
for an army of 150,000 men and I do not know any other general 
who can. You tell me not to be influenced by ‘those army fel- 
lows,’ but John there are some men in the army as sagacious and 
clear-sighted as any at home, and the fact of McClellan’s popu- 
larity with the army is a great fact which ought to have great 
weight attached to it; it is not only the opinion of the rank and 
file, or inferior officers; it is shared by most of the most skilful 
and accomplished generals in the army. Here is a general re- 
served in his address and difficult to approach, yet beloved by 
soldiers from a people who practise the greatest familiarity. He 
is surrounded by a pedantic clique of West Point officers and 
chooses almost all his high officers from the regular army, yet the 
volunteers believe in him more enthusiastically if possible than 
the regulars. His military conduct is cautious and slow, yet a 
go-ahead American soldiery wait patiently for his movements. 
His popularity arises from no license allowed to the troops, for 
he is the strictest and severest of disciplinarians. The luck has 
been usually against him and yet his name is an omen of suc- 
cess. He has advanced with all his power the interests of the 
officers under him in the Peninsula, and yet the feeling in this 
corps is as strong for him as in any, notwithstanding there is 
some jealousy of the Peninsula army, and this feeling towards 
McClellan exists not only among the thoughtless but among the 
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reflecting. Now I contend that this is a great fact in determining 
McClellan’s capacity for command. As for that stuff about a 
dictatorship I am astonished to hear you even hint it. There is 
not an act or word of McClellan’s which does not give it the lie. 

As for the disaster at Fredericksburg, I entirely agree with 
you that it was owing to a misunderstanding about the pon- 
toons between Burnside and Halleck, but it was a most culpable 
misunderstanding in both, especially in Burnside. To leave the 
most important part of the whole advance on Richmond in such 
an indeterminate loose-ended condition, as by his own confes- 
sion it was, resting on suppositive instead of positive directions 
and orders. The difference between sure precautions and clear 
foresight and such careless ‘happy go lucky’ trust in Providence, 
is just the difference between a great commander and an ordi- 
nary general, between McClellan and Burnside. 

As for the ‘radicals’ policy, by which I mean that of the aboli- 
tionists from the beginning and that adopted afterwards by the 
President under their dictation, I have this much to say. At 
the very beginning of the war some men whose number is now 
very largely increased made up their minds that here was a 
chance to abolish slavery and that they would try to do it, and 
they have tried to do it independently of the endeavor of the 
government to unite the country. I do not say that they have 
always been opposed to such endeavor, but that they have 
acted without regard to it and thus necessarily often in opposi- 
tion. In some men this attempt to abolish slavery has taken an 
extraordinary and perfect development to the exclusion of all 
patriotism, as in Charles Sumner; in others it has achieved a less 
complete growth, as in yourself. In some men this attempt was 
induced by philanthropy, in others by hatred of the South, nat- 
urally enough produced by the consciousness of being bullied 
by them for so many years. 

Now to rehearse all the woes produced by this party would 
be too lengthy a task, the best exposition I must say again that 
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I have seen is to my eyes Gurowski’s book. I will say nothing 
about what is to me the worst feature of their conduct. The 
manner they trampled under foot all constitutional rights and 
forms, and the great danger to civil liberty therefrom, for I have 
often talked with you on the subject; only in answer to what you 
have often said that it is a lawyer’s way to look at the subject, 
let me remind you that lawyers have been the best guardians 
of liberty all the world over; but to come to some consequences 
of their conduct. 

These unconstitutional radicals approved and caused a num- 
ber of illegal and arbitrary arrests (The first great sin of the 
republican party and press I have always thought was not taking 
a firm stand on this and saying it should not be). It is noto- 
rious that no secondary cause has had so powerful an effect in 
giving over the North to the democrats as this. 

They raised.an opposition to McClellan, because he would 
give no aid in diverting the war from having for object the re- 
storation of the Union, and thus they have made the question 
of his remaining in command a political one instead of purely a 
military one. 

They have pushed to high and responsible places some men 
of untried ability like Hunter,: and some tried and found want- 
ing like Fremont, because they agreed with them in the ends for 
which the war should be pursued. 

The great mischance of the war was not the taking of Rich- 
mond in the Peninsula campaign. This arose from the separa- 
tion of the army in Virginia into independent parts; this arose 
from two causes, political opposition to McClellan, and the wish 
to give Frémont a command against the best opinion of the 
President for reasons purely political, both causes arising with 
the ‘radicals.’ 

t David Hunter (1802-1886), in command of the Department of the South, who 
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Their policy has united the South and has divided the North, 
it has induced to vote with the democrats many men as pa- 
triotic as any in the country and who would have fought as long 
as any for the proper object of the war. 

They retain out of false shame a general in command of the 
army who begged not to be placed there and who by his own 
confession and the evidence of facts is incompetent for the posi- 
tion. 

They keep in office a Secretary of War? who is more or less 
directly the cause of all our woe because he is thoroughly identi- 
fied with them in policy. 

As more immediately tending to bring about their own pe- 
culiar ends they encourage the sending of military expeditions to 
take possession of distant points and free slaves, instead of con- 
centrating forces to destroy their armies. 

They shut up brigadier generals of pro-slavery opinions with- 
out a trial and refuse to have inquiry made into the charges. 

If all these measures and many others have not been done by 
the direct agency of the radicals they have all met with their 
approbation. 

There I have given you reasons for distrusting the power of 
the government while under such influence and with such ends 
in view to effect the restoration of the Union, and so enough on 
politics. 

The letter you sent me was funny enough and shows that-no 
caricature can be so broad but that some reality will surpass it. 
I will try to send you copies of some reports from field officers 
that pass through the Adjutant General’s office which would be 
a match for it at least in spelling. 

The map of Antietam I am much obliged for the country is 
laid down very accurately except that all the roads and lanes 
are not put down. For instance after passing through Sharps- 
burg and going out on the Hagerstown Pike towards the battle 
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field, there is a narrow lane goes off on the right hand side and 
on the map is laid down as ending not far from the main road; 
but in fact, a lane between rail fences turns off from the right of 
this first lane and comes out on the Boonsboro Pike, and in this 
lane there are more traces of the fight than anywhere else and 
General Gordon told me that the dead lay there thicker than 
elsewhere. Another road leads off from the left of the first lane 
the sides of which are made of a common fence the bars of which 
are much pierced with bullets. The defect of the map is I think, 
that it does not present any one position, at no time did the 
battle field look as it is there laid down. Mansfield’s * corps for 
instance occupied the position marked early in the morning, 
while Sumner’s I should judge was in the position he occupied 
after being driven out late in the afternoon. The plan shows 
very clearly what is to me unaccountable, how large a force oc- 
cupied our centre opposite Sharpsburg which was not engaged 
in action. I should like to have your theory of the battle and 
how it ought to have been fought. 

We had a review of this division day before yesterday by 
General Slocum, who said it was the best division he had seen in 
the army. Yesterday Geary’s division was reviewed; I find that 
Geary is a great laughing stock here. 

I am glad to hear of your brother’s wonderful escape at Fred- 
ericksburg in that murderous assault; that I cannot yet reconcile 
myself to thinking one of the ordinary chances of war, but a 
stupid wicked blunder. 

The news from the West is cheering. I think I wrote at the 
time how much I was struck by the strong language in which 
General Gordon praised Rosecranz* in talking with me on 
Maryland. Events seem to have justified it. 

I can imagine that Boston life must now be rather dull; it is a 


1 Joseph King Fenno Mansfield (1803-1862), died of wounds received at the battle 
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good chance for you to cultivate women and find out whatever 
may be worth finding out about them. When I think of Boston, 
the first place almost that comes to my mind is the Apollo 
Gardens. I hope they still flourish. As for the commissary’s 
clerk, I did not expect that you would try for such a place. You 
are entirely wrong in thinking it a place of as much fatigue as 
the line and though there is no danger or glory, there is observa- 
tion, experience and usefulness. General Gordon left home we 
heard yesterday and I suppose will be here to-morrow. I wish if 
he were going to be sick that it had been a month or two later, 
as I should have liked to look in on you about March. Very 
truly yours, ; 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
21 Barristers Hatt, Boston 
January 16, 1863 

Dear Joun, — Morse has gone to New York (to be back to- 
morrow) and as I have nothing particular to do this afternoon, I 

sit down to answer your letter of the 5th inst. 
_I think you have presented General McClellan’s case very 
ably, and I think the argument from the so universal opinion of 
the army is strong. I fully admit that the belief in McClellan 
as the only man competent to lead our army is well-nigh uni- 
versal. Nothing can be stronger on this point than the letters of 
my brothers and the testimony of Steve Weld, and Captain 
Morse ' of the 2d, both of whom are now here. Boulnois, too, in 
a long and very interesting letter from Falmouth, received the 
other day, states this at great length, excepting only General 
Howard,’ from the numerous generals and officers of rank whom 
he has seen. With his conclusion, which is I presume sub- 
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stantially yours, I concur —that ‘as McClellan is the only 
man under whom the army will (probably) fight well after their 
recent defeat, it seems dangerous to withhold him.’ I accept 
the fact. It 7s dangerous to withhold him — such being the 
feeling of the army. As I wrote to Bulnois, it may be that we 
shall have to come to him again now, as after Pope’s defeats, on 
account of his tremendous influence with the army. I hope we 
shall not have to do this, but the war must be carried on some- 
how, and if the army will not fight under anyone but McClellan, 
why I suppose we must have McClellan. I don’t think he is the 
best driver, but if the horses won’t mind any other driver, we 
must have him. I don’t think it is the best course for the pa- 
tient to pursue, but if the patient is so averse to taking the pre- 
scribed course that it causes serious irritation and annoyance, 
why he had better do what he wants to do. My opinion would 
not be altered by having to return to McClellan. I should take 
him simply as a choice between two evils. 

As to how much influence the opinion of the army is entitled 
to, perhaps we differ. I consider the army and the conservatives 
at home under a species of illusion or hallucination about Gen- 
eral McClellan. Nominally, according to him, the faults which 
belong to him in common with humanity at large, he is in all 
their speech and writings a model of perfection. There is no 
shade on his character. Even his failings, like the evils of Provi- 
dence, are ‘blessings in disguise.’ Thus if he is unfortunate, no 
one could have done more. If he retreats it is a ‘masterly’ re- 
treat. If he has never been connected personally with any of his 
battles (except Antietam) there is no pop[pylcock about him. 
If he is silent, it is because he can confound his adversaries with 
a breath. If he delays after victory, he has doubtless the best 
of reasons; and so on usque ad nauseam. ; 

Now I don’t charge you by any means with this sort “of feeling 
about the man; but I do charge it upon the army at large, and 
upon the por leks of McClellan at home. Of your argument I 
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will speak ina moment. But with the army the really false bot- 
tom of this sentiment, (or rather of much of it, for I am perfectly 
willing to accord sterling virtues to McClellan) and its really 
temporary and artificial nature is shown by the animus dis- 
played by the army towards other generals. No one in the army 
of the East but McClellan has a fair hearing. Officers like 
Hooker and Franklin and Burnside who have distinguished 
themselves and to whom, particularly to the first of whom, Mc- 
Clellan owes so much of his success in all his battles, are put 
aside with contempt. Boulnois wrote me that it was universally 
believed in the army that Burnside’s letter taking all the blame 
of the disaster at Fredericksburg upon himself was untrue, and 
that it was cooked up in Washington when Burnside went up 
there, to save the Administration. Even to this extent, you see, 
can the army go, stung by supposed insults, smarting with a 
recent defeat, and having much really on their side in the 
culpable treatment of McClellan by the Government in the 
Peninsular campaign. They do not hesitate to accuse an hon- 
orable soldier and gentleman like Burnside of deliberately 
lying, and lying too under oath, for he testified to the same 
effect when on the stand. So as to General Halleck, the only 
man in the army who has really effected anything during this 
war, to whose abilities we owe pretty much all we can show for 
our gains since the war began — Kentucky and Tennessee and 
Missouri, Nashville, Corinth, Memphis, the Mississippi down to 
Vicksburg — this distinguished officer is not above the abuse. 
and insinuations of the angry partisans of McClellan. Drunken- 
ness is the latest charge. And all this because, as he ought to 
have done, he insisted upon the removal of an officer who, ow- 
ing obedience to him as his superior officer, disobeyed him twice 
on the most important occasions. Removal, indeed! what would 
any decent general you ever heard of have done in Halleck’s 
place? Imagine the Duke of Wellington or General Scott in 
Halleck’s place, and thwarted as Halleck was by McClellan in 
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the matter of the removal from Harrison’s Landing and the ad- 
vance after Antietam. McClellan it is notorious even stopped 
communicating with Halleck at all, and wrote only to the 
President. I wonder, for my part, that Halleck stood it so long. 
He committed the same fault and mistake that McClellan did, 
by not resigning the moment the Government did not enable 
him to carry out the plans he had been entrusted with. 

Another instance of the infatuation of the army is found in 
the numerous stories made out of the whole cloth which sprang 
up immediately after the battle at Fredericksburg — with re- 
gard to the agency of Halleck and the President in that unfor- 
tunate movement. These infamous lies are intended to preju- 
dice the army against the government and their country; and I 
am indignant that they have succeeded so well, as it cannot be 
denied that they have. As Boulnois writes the army universally 
believe, contrary to unimpeached evidence, that these stories 
are right. Now what can be expected in the way of fair judg- 
ment from a body of men thus moved by prejudice? I can see 
the reasons for the existence of this prejudice. Primarily, un- 
doubtedly, the Government is responsible for it, in the course 
they pursued in the Peninsular Campaign. Then the bad se- 
lection of Pope enabled McClellan to shine. Then party-spirit 
magnified his efforts in the Fall. Then the unfortunate issue of 
Burnside’s brief campaign has had much to do with it. 

Since the consolidation of the army in September, I should sup- 
pose McClellanism would be almost or quite as strong in your 
part of the army as in the Peninsular army. You have shared in 
the victory of Antietam. And by this time the army has got to 
feel itself a unit. 

The delusion, however, does not exist in the West or even in 
the Western army. And there are exceptions to it here, and in 
our army some of whom I mentioned in my last letter. It is a 
state of feeling to my mind a bad sign of the times. An officer 
who lost fifty or sixty thousand men in his principal campaign, 
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who wasted weeks of the most valuable time on the heels of a 
victory, who hazarded the existence of the army and of the capi- 
tol by stopping to reargue the question of removal from Harri- 
son’s Landing with his superior officer, after that officer had 
been at the pains of going down there and settling everything 
with him, and who subsequently not only did not obey that su- 
perior officer, but insulted him by not addressing him at all — 
that this officer, I say, whose only merits and advantages lie in 
the future, cannot be removed from his command without such 
a storm of feeling, and such an outburst of prejudice and pas- 
sion, is to me a very bad sign of the times. When you consider 
that the first thing that officer did when he arrived in New York 
was to go to the Opera with John Van Buren,‘ it becomes a 
pretty serious matter — however, this is nothing in comparison 
with the military faults. 

It is because the army generally neglects to consider any of 
these charges, and just falls down and worships at what I feel 
sure is an imaginary deity, that I give so little weight to the 
opinion of the army, and give a great deal of weight however to 
the opinion of army men, who have studied up the matter and 
thought it carefully over, on its own merits. Now I should like 
you to take my last letter, and run it over, and tell me what you 
really think, apart from all opinion of others, of the criticisms 
brought against McClellan therein, just as you would look on a 
law question. You admit most of my accusations in your letter. 
I might almost demur to it. You say he blundered somehow on 
the Chickahominy: did or did not that ‘bad management’ of 
his lose us 60,000 men, more or less? He delayed too long in 
September and October: did not he thereby waste the only 
weather of which he could be certain? And so on: you do not 
touch on the obedience of orders, a grave charge. Yet you say 
you think he can carry on a campaign for 150,000 men, and you 
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don’t think anyone else can. I think many of our officers — 
Hooker, Franklin, Porter, McDowell — can do this as well as 
McClellan, every whit. I am not sure but that Burnside 
can. 

I think much of McClellan’s popularity comes from what you 
think is against it: from his being the opposite of so much of our 
American character in his taciturnity, secrecy, etc. He is a 
sort of puzzle to the army. He always has been the repositor of 
marvellous plans. I have no doubt there is something in his ap- 
pearance and address calculated to inspire confidence. He has 
what the French call aplomb to a great extent. I compare him 
to Moreau; how does the comparison strike you? So farasI can 
make out from history and military books, Moreau while com- 
mitting the gravest errors in war, possessed the entire confidence 
of the army and of the conservative party at home, by whom he 
was played off against Napoleon, to whom he was utterly un- 
equal. Have you read McDougall’s Theory of War? It is ex- 
cellent. I shall by the way send you by Captain Morse, a new 
work on War, by a man named Szabad,? which looks very inter- 
esting indeed to me. Like McClellan Moreau owes most of his 
reputation to a Retreat. 


January 17, 1863 

As for the misunderstanding about the Pontoons, I admit that 
it was culpable carelessness in Burnside, but I don’t admit that 
McClellan’s career shows such ‘clear foresight and sure precau- 
tions’ as to constitute a reason for calling the latter a great 
Commander. Not to speak of the evident looseness about the 
number of troops which were to be sent to him on the Peninsula, 
so that no end of trouble has arisen out of the matter, (though I 
believe McClellan to be right in the main) owing to everybody’s 
not having understood the plan, what do you think of the wilful 
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or careless misunderstanding about the evacuation of Harri- 
son’s Landing in August? 

Do you know that we in Boston will have the opportunity of 
seeing McClellan next week? He is coming here to be the guest 
of sundry gentlemen here, Charles Amory, William Gray, and 
a lot of others. He is to stop at the Tremont House, and be 
feted generally. 
| I must leave off now, for I am going to a musical toot at the 
Schlesingers’,t Hotel Pelham, and must go home and dress. It 
begins at half-past three. 

I have much more to write, about the radical party, about 
‘myself and Boston, etc. So I dry up till Monday. 


Monday, January 19, 1863: Office 

Now as to the Radical party and policy. I think much of 
what you say is just; there has been and there is now a party 
who try to abolish slavery ‘independently of the endeavor of the 
Government to unite the country;’ and who have acted ‘not 
always in opposition to this endeavor, but independently of it, 
and thus necessarily often in opposition’ to it. But the number 
of these men has been and is now, in my opinion, small. What 
you confound with this class is that large class of men who look 
upon the destruction of slavery as necessary to the restoration 
of the authority of the government, and that in order that we 
should ever be a united people it is necessary that we should be 
a homogeneous people in the character of our labor and insti- 
tutions. ‘To this class I have always belonged since the war be- 
gan. I have not gone in for waging the war for the emancipation 
of the slaves, but I have made up my mind that the slaves must 
be emancipated in order that we may again be a united nation. 
I have been willing to let the President take his time for it, but 
I have been pretty certain that it must come sooner or later. I 
have looked upon emancipation, and do now look upon it, not 
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as a great military measure, but as a great civil reform; neces- 
sary not to conquer the South, but to advance the welfare of 
the country. There are those who look upon emancipation as a 
great military measure. I do not, but can understand that there 
may be some reason for this opinion. At any rate, both these 
classes are distinct from the class you speak of, and far out- 
number that class, i.e. the class of those who simply hate slavery 
and wish to abolish it. These classes you (it seems to me) en- 
tirely overlook. I am not going to argue their case; but will 
merely state that it seems to me reasonable enough that judi- 
cious and sensible men, looking upon slavery as the real cause of 
this rebellion, should desire and think necessary its abolition, 
either as a statesmanlike measure, sure to re-establish the unity 
of this people, or as a military measure, calculated to draw 
largely from the strength of the rebels in the field, and that both 
these classes should be actuated by as pure and enlightened 
love of their country and desire for the restoration of the Union, 
as those, who like you choose to prosecute the war, and settle 
the condition of the seceded states without reference to slavery, 
without striking any other than the unavoidable blows of war 
at the institution which has caused the rebellion. As to whether 
the projects proposed by these classes are legal and constitu- 
tional or not, there is an open question — at any rate such law- 
yers as your brother Horace consider the constitutionality of the 
Proclamation to be an open question. But I can go further and 
say that I can conceive of men wisely insisting upon the de- 
struction of slavery at any rate, even at the expense of the in- 
fraction of the Constitution, under the present circumstances. 
The life is more than meat, the body is more than raiment, and 
the Country is more than the Constitution. Such men may 
be wrong, but they may also be patriotic; and they may be 
right. 

This letter has grown to a fearful length, but these subjects 
grow upon me, so that I can’t tell when to stop. I have not half 
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finished, however but shall give you more next time, i.e. pro- 
vided you don’t cry ‘Enough.’ 

As to the map of the battle-field of Antietam, you speak of 
what I had noticed, the not describing the field at any one time. 
Captain Morse is here, and we have enjoyed his visit much. He 
is a fine fellow, a very pleasant and sensible man. I like him very 
much. Steve Weld is also here, jubilant over Porter’s Acquittal. 
We three went over the Map this morning. I think the remark 
you made in one of your first letters, quite right, to the effect 
that McClellan should have refused battle with his left wing, 
and reinforced his right strongly. I think, and have thought this, 
ever since my visit to Harper’s Ferry, when I heard it talked 
over. Charles R. Lowell, Col. 2d Cavalry, told me that McClel- 
lan ordered Burnside to attack first thing in the morning, where 
the enemy opposite him was weak, but that he delayed, and that 
McClellan had to send him five aides to hurry him up. It would 
appear, and Steve says this is so, that McClellan’s plan was to 
force both the enemy’s wings simultaneously, thus cutting off 
the retreat to Sheppardstown and Hagerstown. But it strikes 
me that after Burnside’s delay, that plan was at an end, and he 
had much better have let Burnside remain idle, or better still 
make feints of attack, while he threw the mass of his troops on 
the enemy’s left and centre. We think the map gives too short 
distance from Sharpsburg to the little church on the Turnpike, 
and perhaps that Keedysville is put too near the field. Colonel 
Lowell also told me that McClellan ordered Sumner to advance 
his Corps so as to entirely cover the piece of woods (marked on 
the Map ‘Rocky Ledge and very stony,’) but that owing to 
representations made to Sumner by Hooker and Mansfield’s 
Corps Commanders, (for both these officers were there, I be- 
lieve, hors de combat,) Sumner, contrary to orders, inclined fur- 
ther to the right, so that his left did not even touch the little 
church on the Turnpike, much less cover the whole piece of 

* Charles Russell Lowell (1835-1864). 
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woods. This however was partly owing to Sumner’s not getting 
French’s Division, and Richardson’s Division, into line with 
Sedgwick’s; for if he had done this he would entirely have cov- 
ered the woods and relieved the other two corps aforesaid. The 
fact is McClellan don’t insist upon entire obedience. Sumner 
disobeyed him here, and with Sedgwick’s Division was flanked 
on getting into those woods and driven back with terrible 
slaughter, the Division losing fifty-five per cent killed and 
wounded. So Burnside disobeyed orders at first, and deserves 
great blame. But I think (of course with difidence and all that,) 
that McClellan attempted too much when he attempted to cut 
the enemy off from both roads of retreat. You rarely (if ever) 
find Napoleon attacking an enemy on both flanks — either one 
flank or the centre was the seat of the real attack, the others 
were feints. In this case as our position was so strong on the 
left that but few troops were required to maintain it, owing to 
the Creek and the hills, the safest and best plan was to reinforce 
the right strongly. So the event proved, for we were sufficiently 
successful except as to the advance of Sedgwick’s Division, and 
that was owing to Sumner’s gross carelessness. And in fact 
Colonel Lowell told me that had McClellan attacked the next 
day, this would have been his plan. The reason he did not at- 
tack on Thursday, Lowell told me, was not the lack of ammu- 
nition, of which there was plenty except for the 20-lb. guns, which 
might have been dispensed with, but the demoralization of the 
troops in Mansfield’s and Hooker’s Corps, and Sedgwick’s Divi- 
sion. To this he could testify, having seen even these veteran 
troops tremble and even break in the afternoon of that day, when 
the enemy’s shell came among or near them. Sumner himself 
who commanded these troops came to McClellan, Lowell told 
me, and begged him not to fight, on this account. Still why not 
fight the next week? All this was merely physical of course; 
as Lowell says, these very troops were better soldiers in a few 
days for having been so cut up.... 
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Burnside has begun active operations, I expect. I hope for 
and believe we shall have success. Ever truly yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To EvizABETH GRAY 


Heap QuaRTERS, 3RD BRIGADE 
Starrorp Court H[ouse], January 26, 1863 


As you have seen by the papers this last movement was a 
failure and all things look as if we should remain here some time. 
From all the accounts I hear from home people are very blue or 
careless about the war, and are bent chiefly on making money, 
not remembering that the flood will come and destroy them all. 

General Gordon has not yet returned, but is expected back in 
a week or ten days. I am very glad he was spared the trouble and 
fatigue of the last few days’ march, in which with great fatigue 
and under great privations, the troops marched thirty-five 
miles in five days. Nothing special marked the march except the 
rain and mud, the latter of which was inconceivable, indeed 
after one day’s march after the rain had set in I made up my pri- 
vate mind that the movement could not succeed and the fewer 
miles that we were marched and the less blood shed before a 
halt or retreat the better. Personally I had no hardships to 
undergo, except the miserable food, as our marches were short 
and did not necessitate much work on my part, and I was well 
protected from the rain, and always slept in a house till we 
reached this place where we have resumed the patriarchal tent; 


* Known as the ‘Mud March,’ January 20-24. A division of Slocum’s Corps 
(XIIth) marched, January 19, from Fairfax Station towards Dumfries, halting for the 
night on the Occoquan, two miles beyond Wolf Run Shoals. It reached Dumfries on 
the 2oth and was halted for the night of the 21st at the Chopawamsic Creek, owing to 
a storm and the want of a bridge. On the 22d Aquia Creek was found to be impassa- 
ble, owing to the high water, but the division crossed the next day and went into 
camp at Stafford Court-House. 1 War Records, xx1, 754. 
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but I never admired the noble spirit of the men so much as in the 
way in which they bore the drenching rain day and night, the 
bottomless mud of the roads and the scarcity of provisions; on 
the last day’s march they had absolutely nothing to eat, as the 
supply train was stuck in the mud, and the stores had to be 
abandoned. The corps commissary who accompanied this train 
told me that he saw a mule actually drowned in the mud and 
that its existence could only be known by some one stepping on 
it. Burnside’s troops must have had a still worse march of it 
according to accounts than we did, for the great bulk of the 
corps was actually got along for thirty-five miles while Burnside 
did not get a fifth of that distance; another vindication of Mc- 
Clellan. I suppose everyone must now be convinced that the 
impassable mud in Virginia does not exist only in the mind of 
that General. The President seems demented on this subject, 
how any sane man could be guilty of such a double folly as 
writing the letter to McClellan published a few days ago, 
and then thinking that it was any vindication of himself to 
publish it. | 

In marching here the other day I noticed a little church on a 
hill by the side of the road, and went off to examine. It was built 
of brick brought from England and erected in 1757. It was built 
in the form of a Greek cross, very simple, with large square 
pews and a three storied pulpit at the corner of the chancel, the 
lower I suppose for the clerk, the second one the reading desk, 
and the upper the pulpit proper with a sounding board. I have 
seen such in pictures of English churches, altogether it had a 
charmingly quaint and old world look. I hope to see Horace 
here in a day or two and suppose he has been instructed to ask 
all the questions you want answered, so no more from Your 
affectionate brother, Joun C. Gray, JR. 

and Lieut. 


Iam so in the habit of signing officially that I nearly did it here. 
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Joun C. Ropts To Joun C. Gray, JR. 


Boston, Barristers HAuu 
February 7, 1863 


° e ° e e e e e e e 


I think we understand one another about McClellan pretty 
well. I agree with you about the battle of Antietam, in the 
main; and at any rate even if McClellan’s army could not have 
been safely brought into action on Thursday, why could it not 
have followed the enemy up a few days afterwards? I have seen 
and shaken hands with McClellan.t I was at Mr. William 
Gray’s,? and also at Mr. J. H. Wolcott’s,3 and saw him well. I 
think him a remarkable looking man. He is a very strong man 
for a gentleman, and stands well on his pins, looks as if he could 
stand a great deal, whether drink, dissipation, work, or exposure, 
or responsibility. He has a very genial and kindly look about 
his eyes and mouth reminding me much of Bache. In animated 
conversation he reminded me much of Howard Dwight. There 
is not a weak line in his face. All is strength, and self-possession, 
and I think rectitude of purpose is clearly shown in his physiog- 
nomy. But he lacks that eye which most really able men have; 
he has no penetrating glance; there are no signs of reflection, of 
acute observation, or of any superiority but what comes from a 
well-balanced mind. And his countenance is decidedly heavy, 
and I should not think him to be a man of decisive and vigorous 
action, and of great energy and determination, but rather a man 
of good abilities impelled by a sense of duty to a reasonable 
degree of activity. But on the whole my opinion of McClellan 
is increased by seeing him. I had no talk with him of course. 

You are rather unfair towards Hooker. He does not owe ‘his 
reputation to big swelling accounts of his fighting at South 
Mountain, to his good luck in being slightly wounded.’ When a 


* General and Mrs. McClellan were in Boston, January 28-February 7. 
2 William Gray (1810-1892). 3 Joshua Huntington Wolcott (1804-1891). 
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man has been for more than twenty years in the army, having 
risen to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the regular army for 
distinguished services in the Mexican War, and has risen from 
the rank of Brigadier General of Volunteers to the rank of Brig- 
adier General in the Regular Army and Major General of Vol- 
unteers Commanding the army of the Potomac — all his pro- 
motions being on the recommendation of his superior officers, 
to whose entire satisfaction he has performed every duty with 
which he has been entrusted, you are hardly fair to him in what 
you have said about his reputation. I am aware that this is the 
talk — George Bangs told me the other day that Hooker’s was 
“a mere newspaper reputation.” But McClellan, the Prince de 
Joinville, Pope, Burnside, and long before them Taylor and 
Scott, have testified to the capacity of General Hooker. For 
this very fight at South Mountain, which you rather sneer at, 
and for his services at Antietam, McClellan recommended 
Hooker to the vacant place of Brigadier General in the regular 
army. Unless we are prepared to disregard all official accounts, 
and to put our trust in our preconceived ideas about men’s 
characters where the best evidence is accessible, and to take the 
opinion of regimental officers instead of generals who testify 
from their own personal knowledge, we must believe that Gen- 
eral Hooker’s military reputation stands on as sure and solid 
and well-established a foundation as that of any officer in our 
army, hardly excepting Scott himself, who by the way was at 
Hooker’s age much such a man as Hooker is. General Hooker 
has risen as the great majority of able generals do rise, i.e. in 
the regular line of promotion, and by the recommendation of 
their superiors — Massena, Soult, Lannes, and all of Napoleon’s 
Marshals rose in this way. So the Duke of Wellington. So as I 
said Scott, and most generals in fact. Few men can become 
Major Generals in the regular army at a single jump, like Mc- 
Clellan. I say, and I say what is unquestionably true and just, 
that General Hooker has a right to demand a respectful hearing 
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on the ground of eminent past services. Why, McClellan him- 
self almost admitted that if Hooker had not been wounded he 
would have won the battle of Antietam. I think that rather 
disposes of your sneer, don’t it? 

You see I give it to you strong on Hooker. As to what Walter 
Curtis told you about the requisition on the Q. M. Department 
for transportation for the Pontoons, etc., it accords entirely 
with Meigs’ testimony. I agree entirely too in laying the chief 
blame on Woodbury.' 

Have not seen Vincent ? here yet, but hope to do so. 

As to the radical party, you have certainly made out a very 
good plea of confession and avoidance — admitting the exist- 
ence of the other two classes, and alleging that they are prac- 
tically as bad as the first. I do not really agree with you. It 
seems to me that the greater part of this trouble has arisen from 
the factious opposition of the Democrats, and of many con- 
servative Republicans like Judge Thomas. Read his speech on 
the ‘Negro Regiment Bill’ for instance. Why should he oppose 
the bill on party grounds, I should like to know? It is, properly 
viewed, a bill for the increase of the army, and prima facte 
should pass, as this is a very important subject, in view of the 
termination of the time of so many troops. If the Bill will not 
augment the practical force of the army, if it will merely cause 
expense, if the experiment is too doubtful to warrant judi- 
cious men in trying it, well and good. Urge these reasons. 
But when a man gets up in his seat in Congress and argues 
against this Bill, on the ground that we should not conduct the war 
on a partisan basis — I confess I cannot understand it. The man 
is a fool, as much, even more, of a fool than the ultra-aboli- 
tionist who thinks the negro soldiers will be able to effect what 
the strong yeomen of Essex County and Worcester County 


* Daniel Phineas Woodbury (1812-1864). 
Albert H. Vincent, First Lieutenant, 37th Mass. Infantry. 
3 Benjamin Franklin Thomas (1813-1878). 
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cannot effect. Both are fools, but the former is far the worse, for 
his advice, if followed, would deprive the country of the serv- 
ices of certain troops. What we want on this matter (and in 
fact on this whole negro question, for this I put merely as a spec- 
imen to illustrate the position of the fanatics on both sides,) as 
I wrote Ned Hooper ' the other day, is a man at the head of the 
Government who should state to the country ‘that he should 
enlist every man, black or white, that he thought would do good 
service to the country, and that’s the end of it.’ We want some 
man to clear the air from these remnants of the malaria of 
slavery — which blinding the minds of both parties, make the 
one to see certain success in assistance from the slaves, and the 
other to spurn with all their might any assistance from the 
slaves, regardless of its probable benefit. We want men for our 
armies, we want to harass, ruin and destroy the rebels, and 
everything that will in a reasonable probability do this, we are 
foolish not to do. That is my view. I offer no opinion on the 
utility of arming the negroes. It may be better to spend our time 
and money in arming our white population. But if arming the 
slaves is worth while on purely military grounds, I would arm 
them, just as I would arm Irishmen, or Germans, or Americans. 

In my opinion it is the adoption by the conservatives, both 
Republicans and opposition, of this absurd feeling of tenderness 
for the institution of slavery, which has incited the anti-slavery 
men in many instances to adopt a more offensive tone than 
would have been the case otherwise. My own idea is that if 
there had been no abolitionist-fanaticism in the country, but 
the coolest possible way of looking at the institution, as we look 
upon a scheme of finance, for instance, that much the same 
measures would have been adopted as have actually been 
adopted. Certain I am (i.e. as certain as I can be,) that to any 
unprejudiced person — an inhabitant of the planet Jupiter for 
instance, if there is one — the abolition of slavery would seem 

t Edward William Hooper (1839-1901), Captain. 
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the very first step for the United States to take before it could 
become again a united and prosperous nation. It seems to me 
the unquestionable verdict of History. 

I had the other day a note from Ned Hooper enclosing some 
orders and proclamations of General Saxton.t They seemed 
very judicious —I noticed the wise regulation that on their 
own little farms the negroes must furnish their own manure. I 
have met the Misses H[ooper]. several times lately. They always 
inquire very particularly about you, and are anxious that you 
should be sufficiently anti-slavery. Have been interrupted by a 
client. Shall send this off now. So goodbye. Will write soon 
again. Affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 


HEAD QuarTERS, 3RD BriGADE, Ist Division 
12TH A. Corps, STAFFORD C[ourt] H[ouse], 
Va., February 7, 1863 


Dear Morner, —On returning to camp last Tuesday I 
found a letter from you of the 25th January and one of the 28th, 
but the mails are more irregular if possible than at Fairfax Sta- 
tion, and I have not heard since. I wrote a letter day before 
yesterday to Russell. In Washington I received a telegraphic 
despatch from father saying he should leave for Washington on 
Monday night. I am very sorry that I had already procured my 
pass back for ‘Tuesday and could not wait to see him. The box 
was very welcome and the clothes fitted excellently, but I am 
astonished that Huntington should have got a pair of shoulder 
straps with a velvet ground. He always, however, had a weak- 
ness for velvet collars which should have warned me. The slip- 
pers were not exactly what I wanted. I should like a pair of 
slippers with high sides (that is not cut down in the French 

* Rufus Saxton (1824-1908). 
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fashion) with india rubber soles like the pair I took out with me, 
and of fully size enough. If you have a chance to send them I 
should like them very much. I was very glad for the stockings, 
as mine had nearly worn out. And the chocolate is delicious. 
The Atlantic Monthly I have also received, the prose part of the 
Biglow paper is good, the verse I do not much admire. In fact 
I think James Lowell would do much better if he dropped verse 
and wrote prose entirely. Russell’s diary? you need not send, 
unless it has already left, as I bought a copy in Washington. 
If it has gone, however, it is just as well, as I can easily find 
someone who will like it, as I can indeed almost anything you 
send, even if by any chance I should be supplied with it myself, 
always excepting those slippers which, as of no possible use to 
man or beast I returned by Horace, who also carries back for 
me books which I do not want but which are too good to throw 
away. Russell’s diary pleases me much. I always believed in 
the man and liked him and have regarded the refusal to allow 
him to accompany the army as a really serious misfortune. His 
theories may be erroneous enough but his accuracy in facts 
where one is able to verify them is wonderfully correct. He 
scarcely ever makes a mistake even in a name. He is a man for 
whose abilities and honesty I have a great respect. General 
McClellan’s visit seems to have reached the expected height of 
Boston absurdity. The only sensible thing about the whole 
affair is the General’s not going to Church on Sunday. 

General Gordon by the time this reaches you, will I suppose 
be back with his brigade, as he has written that he intends to 
return the first of next week. 

I will not say anything about my visit to Washington as 
Horace will tell you all about it. I left Tuesday morning and 
came down in a miserable little boat, crowded with passengers 


t ‘Latest Views of Mr. Biglow,’ in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1863. 
2 William Howard Russell (1820-1907), whose My Diary North and South had just 
been published in Boston. 
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and luggage. It was very crowded below the upper deck and 
very close, so that Mr. Frank Shaw and I walked the upper deck 
though it was very cold and windy. Mr. Shaw seems a kind 
good-natured, weakly man that might easily be induced to be- 
come an abolitionist or anything else. He passed the night at 
our Head Quarters. We have lost a very agreeable and culti- 
vated officer in Lt. Col. Swords ' of the 13 N. J. Regiment who 
has resigned on account of business and ill-health. He did not 
find much congenial company in his regiment and we saw a great 
deal of him. He looks exactly like a head of Florac in an initial 
letter to one of the chapters in the second volume of the New- 
comes. The grand divisions are broken up and the army or- 
ganized again by corps only. This relieves us from being under 
the command of General Sigel,? which chafed the men and 
officers much in the same way that it does an Irishman to be 
subject to the orders of a nigger. How does Governor Andrew’s 
regiment composed of ‘citizens of African descent’ succeed? 
The government has a singular method of carrying out impor- 
tant measures in a way that is at the same time irritating and 
useless. I cannot think that the Governor will be able to raise 
three hundred men. I should suppose the feeling at home is 
more cheerful now than it was a month ago, and at Washington 
Hooker’s advent seemed to be gladly received, and I think it is 
felt in the army to be a change for the better. But dinner is 
announced. So no more from Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. | 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO His MoTHER 


HEAD QuarTERs 3RD BriGADE Ist Division 
12TH A. Corps, February 15th, 1863 
StaFrrorp C[ourt] H{ouse], Va. 


Dear Mortuer, —I have received your letters of the 4th and 
8th. General Gordon returned yesterday looking rather thin 
t Robert S. Swords. * Franz Sigel (1824-1902). 
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and being still weak but seeming in good spirits personally, 
though he is blue about the state of affairs. The weather here 
has not been very cold though often chilly and rainy, today a 
storm set in which threatens to be a long one. The package you 
sent is in the General’s box which has not yet come, but will be 
here tomorrow. I am very glad to have the chocolate and as 
the General said there was something made of india rubber, I 
suppose my slippers are there too. Charley Hale has so sunk 
the Advertiser * that I should prefer the Journal for the present, 
till Mr. Dunbar? takes charge of the Daily again. Russell’s 
Diary arrived and though I had read it before, both my copies 
were easily disposed of. 

The Rev. little Foote’s * engagement astonished me, though 
I suppose it will give great satisfaction to the Church. He is an 
agreeable and intelligent fellow to talk with. 

The General brings gloomy accounts of the state of feeling at 
home and seems to think that the Government is afraid to draft 
and places serious reliance on these negro regiments. He saw 
General Butler in Washington and seems greatly impressed with 
his energy and capacity and believes the Government have an 
immense opinion of him. 

The General as his wont is, started an argument with me at 
once, this time about finance, but as I knew little and he less 
we soon got beyond our depth. I suppose he will start on it 
again today and hammer away until some other question arises. 
I was amused by the characteristic way in which he arrived. 
He utterly disdained to provide a pass, and jammed through the 
crowd on the boat and up the plank, trying to force through the 
guard and when they succeeded in stopping him, he bluffed 
them down and they let him through. 

t Nathan Hale, senior editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser died February 8, 1863, 
leaving Charles Hale and Dunbar as editors. 

2 Charles Franklin Dunbar (1830-1900). 


3 Henry Wilder Foote (1838-1889), installed as pastor of King’s Chapel, December 
22, 1861. 
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On the wharf at Aquia Landing we saw the last of the 9th 
corps embarking for Fortress Monroe and thence rumor says to 
North Carolina. There is nothing to indicate a movement in the 
other corps. General Slocum is building log houses for his Head 
Quarters and has himself gone home on leave of absence, and 
furloughs are being granted very liberally. 

There are several earthworks being thrown up commanding 
the landing at Aquia Creek. I should not think they could be 
intended for any other purpose than the embarkation of the 
troops, as if the army should move forward from Fredericks- 
burg again. I should think that place would be a better base of 
operations than this. They are very strict about passing goods 
down, everything except officers’ baggage is searched in a large 
warehouse for contraband goods, especially for liquors, and 
from the strong spirituous smell which made the warehouse 
seem like a distillery, I should judge the precaution was not 
needless. 

The government treats sutlers, however, in a very absurd 
way, both the laws of congress and all government officials 
insult, abuse and thwart them so badly that it is enough to pre- 
vent any decent man taking up the business. I do not think that 
theirs are cases where prevention is better than cure. I think a 
speedy and severe punishment of sutlers who infringe the regu- 
lations and orders would be of more service than to apply to all 
sutlers such severe and stringent rules as greatly mar their 
efficiency and bring them into contempt. Sutlers are now al- 
lowed to bring only such articles as are in ‘Wilson’s Bill.’ They 
can bring knives but no forks, tin cups but no tin basins, they 
cannot bring pickles or jellies or stores preserved in cans of any 
kind, and the presence of any of these articles renders all their 
goods liable to confiscation. I do not know about all the sutlers 
in our brigade. One, a German Jew, is, I imagine, something of 
a scamp; but two are most excellent and fair dealing men and I 
never heard anything against any of the rest. The only case 
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where a sutler can really do much mischief is when he is in 
league with the colonel of the regiment. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 Barristers HALL 
23 February, 1863 


Dear Joun, — Thanks for yours of the 12th, received on the 
21st when I arrived home. I have been on to Baltimore where I 
spent nearly a week at the Eutaw House, to Washington, where 
I spent two days (at your recommendation) at the Kirkwood, 
which I liked very much, have spent an evening at Dyer’s in 
Philadelphia and part of a morning with Bache, and was one 
day in New York, where I had very pleasant calls on Robinson, 
Cadwalader, and Edwards. I have had a very nice time indeed, 
and have picked up more or less information on war matters, 
among other people from General McDowell, with whom I 
dined the other day. These matters I will speak of soon, as also 
of your letter which interested me very much, and will serve I 
think as a basis of negotiations for the establishment of a more 
perfect understanding of the affairs of the nation between us 
philosophical, legal and military critics. 

But at present my mind is full of another and a personal mat- 
ter of which I wish to speak to you, and to ask your best con- 
sideration and advice about. 

The conviction has been growing upon me for some time in a 
more or less indefinite manner that I made a mistake in not go- 
ing into our business. Here, you see, am I, really diving in my 
military, political and theological studies, but ostensibly inter- 
ested in the practice of the law, to which I devote the best part 
of my time. Then, if this practice of the law paid me in a pecu- 
niary point of view, so that I was free from all embarrassment on 
that score, that is to say, independent of any assistance from 
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my father, I would not mind it so much. But the fact is that 
I did not quite make my office-expenses in the first thirteen 
months, (i.e. $235) and there is no prospect of my doing any 
better or much better this year. I cannot, as things look now, 
expect to make $2000 until the year 1865 or 1866. Nor is this 
all. So long as I continue an unsuccessful lawyer I must needs 
be a discontented man. No man can be absorbed in his business 
if he is not successful in it, at least to a moderate extent. But if I 
become a successful lawyer, then farewell to books and reading 
of all kinds — no more theology or history for me, any more 
than for Shattuck for example. No man can be in the successful 
practice of the profession of the law and yet do anything else 
which requires time and concentration of mind, unless some- 
thing which is comnected somehow with the law. Nor does the 
successful practice of the law offer any very speedy prospect of 
the acquisition of a property sufficient to retire upon, still less is 
it possible for a good lawyer gradually to slacken in his business 
and devote his time and attention to other objects and pur- 
suits. The amount of it seems to me now, in my present frame of 
mind, to be about this: if I succeed, I am cut off from the time 
and the attention necessary to these other studies — I must be a 
lawyer and nothing else; if I don’t succeed, I am uncomfortable, 
dependent, (at any rate till circumstances, which I hope will be 
many, many years in occurring, bring me into possession of some 
property) on my parents for support, even as a bachelor for the 
next two years or so, and as a married man until those events 
take place, of course — and meantime unable to live a sound, 
vigorous, earnest life, as a man should, or even a very happy 
life. 

When I was in Baltimore, I stated the case to Jacobsen,? who 
at once advised me to go into business. He said that his friends 
all laughed to see him, with his well-known tastes for literature, 
go into business, but, he said, he had well considered the ques- 

t William Ropes. * John Jordan Jacobsen (1833-1915). 
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tion whether to do this or study law, and he came to the con- 
clusion that business was the best for him on this very account, 
and the result had justified him completely. Said he: ‘The 
question is, what do you want to be when you are forty? Do you 
want to be enjoying a competence, able to enjoy the remainder of 
life in the library, with but a comparatively small part of your 
time devoted to business, or do you want to be immersed in the 
hard work and engrossing practice of the law?’ These were 
substantially his words. He was decided and prompt in advising 
me to take advantage of my opportunities and go into business. 

When I was in New York I talked the matter over with my 
brother-in-law Mr. Trask,t whom perhaps you may have seen, 
who represents us there — an excellent business-man. He in 
fact makes the greater part of our sales, for every year more of 
our business is done in New York. He is right in the thick of 
affairs, is acquainted with many prominent business-men in 
New York, is very popular there, and has considerable influence 
(so I have heard) among business-men for so young a man. I 
stated to him my views, that I thought that, as Frank ? had gone 
into medicine and Henry into the Army, I might as well go into 
the business, and that my idea was that I should go into it in 
Boston. To this he dissented, while agreeing with me fully as to 
the plan, generally, with which he expressed personally the great- 
est satisfaction. He said for various reasons I should not find it 
pleasant to be in Boston, to go down to the store every day. You 
see I should be very much overshadowed in every respect by my 
father and brother Joseph, with whom in many respects, es- 
pecially as regards business, I have less sympathy than I have 
with Mr. Trask, for whose business capacities I have a very 
high respect. Said he: ‘Come to New York, set up here as a 
lawyer, take a room in my building, I have excellent acquaint- 
ances among business men. I could have put into your hands 


Charles Hooper Trask, who married Martha Reed Ropes. 
2 Francis Codman Ropes (1836-1869). 
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for the last two or three years law business to the amount of 
$2000 a year. At the same time keep a general view over the 
business. See how it works in New York. In Boston you would 
get narrow notions of business. Here is the great emporium. 
You could make many successful ventures, which I could put 
you in the way of making. You would be independent, and then 
after having tried it for a year or so you could go on with law in 
Boston or New York, or go into the business, throwing into it 
what you have learned in New York. The firm needs young 
blood. It has great advantages, in its experience, credit, capital, 
facilities in Russia and London. But it needs more liberal ideas 
— young blood in fact.’ This was substantially his advice. 
Well, here you see is a great turn opening upon me. I have 
but so recently entertained the idea in seriousness that the pro- 
spect almost bewilders me. I have no idea of remaining in New 
York any great length of time, for from what Mr. Trask said, I 
think I could be more useful in Boston than elsewhere, if once 
in the firm. You see that everything depends on the success of 
my venture as a practiser of law in New York. Could I do this 
successfully at the rate of $2000 a year? I doubt, in fact I hardly 
do doubt, it seems almost impossible that my abilities and know- 
ledge would be adequate to doing such an amount of law 
business. Yet I feel that I can hardly tell. I might be so stimu- 
lated by the prospect of success as to reground myself thor- 
oughly in the law in the study of the New York Code, and the 
influx of important business might call forth far more energy 
and activity of brain than the advent of O’Sullivan the con- 
stable with his $10.00 cases, or even of Margaret Wall with her 
$200. which nobody can get at. I might do at any rate enough to 
pay my own way, and this would be an immense thing for my own 
comfort. I feel at times exceedingly chafed at my not supporting 
myself. It is not that there is any want of means or inclination 
to support me, of course, but I would like to call myself my own, 
so to speak. If I could do this, in New York, and I cannot in 
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Boston for years to come, and could after a while get accustomed 
to the business, in which I could take an intelligent interest, and 
I really think I have considerable taste for business, I should feel 
satisfied. 

I see pretty clearly from what Mr. Trask told me, and from 
what I have heard at various times from the other members of 
the firm, for I have often before acquainted myself with the 
general characteristics of our business and of the various good 
and bad points as business-men of the members of the firm, 
especially when I was in Europe, that New York is the only 
place to learn business in, and that no one in the firm is so good a 
business-man in his general views, in the tone of his mind, and in 
his acquaintance with the necessities of the business, than Mr. 
Trask. Joseph excels him in some things, and so do the others. 
But if I wanted to learn the business I should go to New York 
and learn it, and then be one of the Boston firm, where I have 
no reasonable doubt I could be of much use. But I could not. 
probably go to New York at all if I were to state to my father. 
immediately my intention of going into business. He would no 
doubt like the idea very much indeed, but he would want me 
down at the store under his eye, and not in New York where 
Mr. Trask is competent fully to do all the business, in which 
there is not much labor, the accounts of the firm being kept in 
Boston, and where I should only be an additional expense of 
$1000 or $1500 a year to him. He would say, I am sure, go down 
to the store, look over the books, and so forth. But in Boston, 
they all admit, but few large transactions are made, and there is 
but little opportunity to see our business friends. Nor would it 
be much use for me to be there. They don’t need me, at present. 
But if I could manage to make out a subsistence as a lawyer in 
New York for one or two years, and at the same time learn the 
business thoroughly, then return to Boston, taking hold, not as 
a novice, but with positive ideas, (which I can always depend on 
my argumentative persistency to carry through) I should be 
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more useful to every one concerned; and the discipline in New 
York, the entire change of life, the living away from home, the 
beginning life as it were on my own hook, would be, if well and 
thoroughly done, an excellent thing for my character in every 
respect. . 

Now I know you will excuse me, John, for having taken up so 
much of your time in a purely personal matter. It is not purely 
personal either, for I have not forgotten, and it was the first thing 
that occurred to me in New York, that if this plan should be 
adopted, my other plan to which I have looked forward with a 
considerable degree of hopes of practising law with you, would 
be given up. But as this latter is merely a project, I suppose it 
must not stand in the way of real changes. Now, John, tell me 
what you really think, and you will greatly oblige Your affec- 
tionate friend, 

Joun C. Ropes 


P.S. I enclose you a fotog. which I had taken very lately. 
Yours, 
Joun 


P.P.S. I have heard a rumor that old Metcalf! is going to 
leave the bench, and that your brother is going on in his room. 
I hope it is true. 

DROS NE 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MorHER 


Fortress Monroe, April 29, 1863 
Dear Moruer, — I suppose you have received the telegram 
I wrote to Horace on Monday night and therefore are not sur- 
prised at receiving a letter from this place. I have not written 
before because it was so uncertain where we should go. The 
* Theron Metcalf (1784-1875), who did not resign until 1865. 
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General is to have a command at Suffolk under General Dix, 
and I now write on board the mail boat which brought us down 
last night and is now lying at the wharf off Fortress Monroe. 
The horses and baggage sailed yesterday morning from Wash- 
ington but the boat has for some reason been delayed, we are 
awaiting its arrival, and shall then go to Norfolk and thence 
by rail to Suffolk. 

I will begin from the time I left and write all I have time to. 
On Sunday night I came on in the sleeping car, which I found 
exceedingly uncomfortable, and in which I got but little sleep, 
we went immediately on to Washington and got there about 
six o'clock after a very tiresome day’s ride. 

Next morning we saw Captain Motley ' who had come up from 
the Army with the news that General Ruger ? late Colonel of the 
3rd Wisconsin Regiment had been permanently assigned to the 
command of General Gordon’s old brigade. General Gordon 
had a great many plans and projects in Washington but sent 
me down to the army by next morning boat to see if General 
Slocum would give him his old brigade and transfer General 
Ruger to the brigade commanded by General Jackson * who had 
broken his leg and would be unfit for duty for some months. I 
went down accordingly and the afternoon of the same day 
(Wednesday) saw General Slocum, who however said that he 
had kept the brigade for the General as long as he could, but that 
having now assigned Ruger to it he could make no change, so 
that matter was settled. I telegraphed to the general accordingly 
and waited for his answer as it was arranged I should. Thursday 
and Friday I remained in camp, both of which days particularly 
Thursday it rained. The army is said to be in good condition 
and seems so, but I could not observe much enthusiasm. On 
Saturday morning I rode over to Falmouth and dined with Her- 


x Thomas Lawrence Motley, Captain, rst Mass. Cavalry. 
2 Thomas Howard Ruger (1833-1907). 
3 Nathaniel James Jackson (c. 1825-1892). 
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bert Mason‘ and Henry Ropes. I saw there Wendell Holmes 
who is still Provost Marshal of the town. On getting back to 
camp, I found Captain Motley who had been sent to General 
Hooker to see what chance there was of the General having a 
division in the army of the Potomac and had returned with a 
doubtful answer. On Sunday morning the brigade had orders 
to be ready to march at sunrise Monday morning. I went up to 
General Slocum to get passes for myself and the servants and 
horses and he told me that he had seen General Hooker the 
evening before and that General Gordon was to be assigned to 
General Hooker and very probably have command of a division, 
but as I thought I knew from Motley what this meant I did not 
think the General would come. Still I thought I would stay with 
the brigade on the chance of General Gordon’s coming to the 
army of the Potomac as long as I possibly could, and I rode down 
to Aquia with Mr. Quint ? who was going to Washington to see 
General Gordon, and returned at once to camp, having seen 
Motley who was going up and informed him of my intention; on 
my return to camp however I found the brigade had positive 
marching orders at day break on Monday, so I could remain no 
longer as I might get where I could not reach the General if he 
should be assigned elsewhere, so I took the baggage in an 
ambulance to Aquia Creek that same afternoon, as I was afraid 
that the road might be so blocked up with troops on Monday 
morning that I could not get a vehicle along. I therefore went 
down in the ambulance and returned that night. I found the 
road, though I had thought it pretty good when on horseback, 
was still far from good for vehicles, we nearly upset once or 
twice and there were places that would take a battery of artil- 
lery hours to get over. The next morning at six o’clock the bri- 
gade marched off looking finely and about seven o’clock I rode 
down to Aquia with the general’s horses and my own, about 


* Herbert Courtland Mason (1840-1884), Captain, 20th Mass. Infantry. 
2 Alonzo Hall Quint (1828-1896), Chaplain, 2d Mass. Infantry. 
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eight miles, being the fifth time I had travelled over the vile 
road, forty-six miles in all within twenty-four hours, on which 
you estimate distance not by the sign-boards or houses you pass 
as in a civilized country, but by the number of dead horses you 
pass and the mud-holes you go through. I came up on the boat 
of that day to Washington and leaving Washington for Balti- 
more yesterday afternoon came here last night. The day I left 
the army the eleventh and twelfth corps were moving and also 
I have since learned the fifth, appearances indicated that the 
crossing would be above Fredericksburg not far from Rappa- 
hannock station. Yesterday was a severe rain storm which I am 
afraid delayed the movement. Yours affectionately, 
Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 


SuFFoLk, Va., May 2, 1863 

Dear MorTHER, — We are now, as you see by the date, in 
Suffolk, but the general has not yet assumed command of the 
division which he is to have and we are not yet comfortably 
settled. The household goods of a staff in the field are not 
valuable, they would bring but little at auction, but to be 
launched into a new command without them is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and we shall not feel right till our wonted amount of 
tin and wooden ware gets collected around us. 

I wrote last Wednesday while we were waiting at Fortress 
Monroe for our servants, horses and luggage; they came just as 
T was mailing my letter. We went off at once to Norfolk about an 
hour’s sail or rather steam. We were very hospitably received 
by General Vielé * (who is a classmate of General Gordon’s) and 
his staff and passed the whole of Thursday at Norfolk and came 
here on a special train on Friday morning. Norfolk is a large 
town, looking something like Salem, with several very fine houses. 
_ § Egbert Ludovickus Vielé (1825-1902), of the class of 1842 at West Point. 
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I dined on Thursday with the General at General Vielé’s who is 
military governor of the place. He looks a good deal like General 
Dwight, and seems an intelligent, conceited man, with two very 
noisy and spoiled children, very uproarious, especially after 
their father had given them big doses of champagne at dinner. 
Mrs. Vielé who is said to be a great curiosity I did not see, 
she having gone on a visit to New York. General Vielé had 
just captured a large rebel mail and told us many curious 
stories of the people in the town and the letters and informa- 
tion he got. I have seldom passed a pleasanter afternoon and 
evening. 


May 3rd, 1863 

On leaving Norfolk we came over the railroad to this place, 
about twenty miles, the road running for the last half of the way 
through the northern skirts of the Dismal Swamp. This town is 
quite a pretty place with about two hundred houses, situated in 
the middle of pine woods and swamps. I suppose the inter- 
section of the two railroads which pass through the place was the 
cause of its growth. It is now strongly fortified by earthworks 
and occupied by a considerable force. I do not think the rebels 
will attack it as they could not gain possession without great loss 
and it would not be of much value if gained, Norfolk being itself 
well protected by field works. Whether if the enemy falls back, 
we shall advance towards Petersburg is more doubtful, though I 
am rather inclined to think not. 

There is some firing along the lines, in one place the rebel 
rifle pits approach ours within a few hundred yards, and day 
before yesterday there was a skirmish brought on by our at- 
tempting unsuccessfully to drive the enemy out of their rifle pits. 
We had three or four killed and twenty or thirty wounded. A 
strong force is now going over the river to reconnoitre and see 
if there has been any movement on the part of the enemy. I do 
not hear any firing from musketry, but a huge thirty-pounder 
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Parrott gun is throwing shells at intervals into the woods where 
the enemy are supposed to be, making a great noise. 

We live in the hotel of the place, having condensed the family 
into a few rooms, and turned some officers who were boarding 
there into a semi-detached portion of the house. One of them is 
a rheumatic quartermaster who took his removal kindly, an- 
other a reporter for the Herald who growled a good deal and will 
I suppose put us in the paper, the third is a Major suffering from 
delirium tremens who sent for his doctor this morning about 
half an hour before breakfast and when he came in, shot him 
with his pistol, wounding him probably mortally. He threatens 
to shoot anyone else who comes in, so the door has been locked 
on him and he is guarded by a squad of men to prevent his break- 
ing out. I do not see why this delay in the General’s taking com- 
mand has occurred; it puts us in a very anomalous position and 
prevents our getting a guard to keep off intruders and loafers, 
and having many other things, such as a quartermaster, which 
are almost indispensable; I suppose it will all be settled in a day 
or two; I understand he is to have the division that came down 
here from Washington at the time when the rebels first appeared 
before the place. We have the negro race in full perfection, un- 
affected by free institutions or Gideonites, and very interesting 
to look upon they are, especially the women with their turbans 
and their baskets on their heads. 

II P.M. 

The general has borrowed my ink, so I conclude in pencil. He 
is to take command of his division to-morrow and I shall then 
be pretty busy as Motley and myself are the only two staff 
officers at present with him. 

The reconnoitring party has all recrossed the river tonight, it 
consisted of about seven regiments with several batteries. ‘They 
crossed at about ten o’clock and fought all day, driving the 
enemy back to a position he had strongly protected with earth- 
works and abattis; the enemy were found there in force, a 
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prisoner taken from them said it was believed that they intended 
to fall back today; nothing was found indicating an offensive 
movement, no works thrown up for the attack of the town, 
though their own position was well covered. The firing was at 
no time very heavy, though our loss was altogether quite con- 
siderable, consisting of from sixty to a hundred killed and 
wounded, including a colonel mortally wounded; the hospital 
next door to us is filled with the wounded. In the afternoon I 
rode away with the General to the ground that was fought over 
in the morning, but could see nothing of the rebels for they had 
retreated into the wood and been followed thither by our troops. 
The reconnoissance may have tended to keep the force in front 
from joining the rebel army at Fredericksburg, otherwise it 
seems hardly worth the cost of life, as I do not understand that 
we purpose any forward movement at present. We hope in a 
' day or two to hear good news from Hooker. Give my love to all. 
I have got one letter from you addressed to Suffolk and some 
time ago a letter from Russell. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 
On BoarD TUG-BoAT Chowan 
May 7, 1863. 534 A.M. 

Dear MortuHer, — I am now going with the General from Nor- 
folk to West Point, where he is to be stationed. I wrote to you 
on Sunday last just as the reconnoissance sent out had returned. 
Next morning when Tom brought me water, he told me that a 
great many rebels were being brought in by our pickets, and I 
guessed at once that their army had left, and they had in fact 
left the night before at eleven o’clock. The next morning I rode 
out about seven miles, and found a strong line of earthworks 
carefully prepared for defence, but nothing indicating an inten- 
tion to make an attack. In the afternoon of the same day Mon- 
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day, the General took command of his division, one of four regi- 
ments the other of three, and Captain Scott not having arrived 
I have to act as Assistant Adjutant General. The same evening 
an order came from General Dix to send General Gordon with his 
division on some secret expedition which it has turned out is 
West Point. The next morning the troops began to embark on 
board the cars and they did not all get off till near midnight. In 
the afternoon I rode out on another road and found the rebel 
works there more extensive and important than even on the other 
road. Soldiers were engaged in tearing and digging them down. 
The road in this place was crossed at right by the rebel line of 
rifle pits and about 150 yards in front was a road also at right 
angles with the main road; standing by the side of the main road 
in the field between the rebel line and this cross road, the con- 
trast was curious; on one side were soldiers busily employed in 
demolishing the rebel rifle pits, on the other was this road, lined 
by a row of trees on each side, at the end was a large wooden 
house surrounded with a large grove and riding away from the 
house was a man and woman on horseback, with a carryall be- 
hind filled with children and two dogs following, looking for all 
the world like a picture out of one of Jacob Abbott’s books. The 
next morning (I must once for all apologize for the handwriting 
of this letter, the propeller jiggles so that I cannot keep my hand 
steady) we left Suffolk in an early train and came to Norfolk, but 
all the transportation had been employed in carrying our troops, 
so that there was no means of conveyance for our horses; the 
General went to Fortress Monroe but returned and we spent last 
night in Norfolk, going to see General Viele. 

This morning at four o’clock we got up and on board the tug, 
leaving our horses and most of our luggage to come afterwards, 
as this tug will not hold them. The division consists of about 
5500 men, two batteries and I believe some cavalry. We are 
to entrench ourselves there. If Hooker has succeeded or will 
succeed completely so that the rebel army is scattered, we may 
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be of use in picking up the fragments or in helping him in getting 
to Richmond, but if he has not thoroughly whipped them, then 
I do not see how we can hold the place, we must take it only to 
leave it unless we are merely the advance guard of a larger expe- 
dition which I have not heard suggested. 

We have heard from Hooker through Sunday, and also that 
nothing new had occurred up to Monday noon, but nothing 
since, it looks as if he would be successful; if he has men enough 
to go on with the attack on the enemy at once. 

I have seen only very imperfect lists of the killed and wounded, 
but even in those there are a good many names I am very sorry 
to see there. Captain Holmes is wounded for the third time, I 
hope not seriously; Lt. Col. Scott? of the 3rd Wis. was a very good 
nice man, when I was last at camp he was field officer of the day, 
and I shook hands with him at guard mounting; Crosby $ too of 
the 4th Art. I knew very well, his battery has always been at- 
tached to Williams’ Division, and I was in his tent the last time 
I was there; Captain Temple ‘ of the 17th Inf. though they call 
him of the 2nd, is I am afraid Billy Temple whom I used to 
know in college. He was a very fine fellow, I think perhaps the 
handsomest young man I ever saw. We wait very anxiously for 
more news. I write this now as I do not know when I may geta 
chance to mail another as we are rather going out of the reach of 
good mail communications. Direct Care of Gen. G[ordon], 
Fortress Monroe. Your affectionate son, 


JaCiGray, fe. 


t The battle of Chancellorsville had been fought. 2 John Walter Scott. 
3 Franklin Butler Crosby (d. 1863), of New York. 
4 William James Temple (d. 1863), of New York and never in Harvard College. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., Tro Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters, Gorpon’s Division 
West Point, Va., May 8, 1863 

Dear Joun, —I do not mean to write a satisfactory letter, 
but merely to let you know that I have not forgotten you. In- 
deed I have hardly the heart to write at all until I hear more 
from Hooker’s army. We have not heard of anything being 
done since Monday and the heavy rains of the last day or two 
must have impeded operations. I have seen no accurate list of 
the killed and wounded in the battles of Saturday and Sunday; 
Holmes I see is hit again and so are Billy Perkins * and Grafton.? 
I cannot help fearing that at least one of them must have been 
seriously hurt. Coggswell too is said to be wounded in the arm. 
Poor Billy Temple, for I am afraid it must be he, though they 
have got his regiment wrong, is gone. I do not know any one 
with whom my acquaintance was so slight whom I liked so well, 
he was one of the most lovable men I ever knew. Crosby of the 
4th Art. who was in command of a battery attached to Wil- 
liams’ Division was a very cordial pleasant gentleman and I 
had seen a good deal of him of late. Colonel Scott too of the 3rd 
Wisconsin, a very nice man, one account says is killed and an- 
other wounded. I have not seen the names of any one else 
whom I knew, but I hardly dare to hope that there are no others. 
Pray let me know about every one as soon as you can. 

As to Hooker’s movement, it is too soon to form an opinion, 
but it seems as if he had done very well and in very trying cir- 
cumstances; but whether he will be strongly enough reinforced 
to enable him to smash the enemy is not so clear; the bad weather 
of the last day or two must interfere with any offensive opera- 
tions while it protects him in his present position. I think the 
government should send us and everything else at once to 


t William Edward Perkins (1838-1879). 
2 James Ingersoll Grafton (1841-1865). 
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Hooker. His having done nothing (that we have heard of) since 
Monday, makes me fear he was so used up that he will be unable 
to proceed. 

As to myself, after leaving Boston, I met the General at 
Framingham and we went through to Washington in twenty- 
four hours. After arrival there we saw Captain Motley, the 
General’s other aid, who had just come from camp and brought 
the news that General Ruger had been assigned the command of 
General Gordon’s old brigade, but as another brigade in the 
same division, that of General Jackson, was without a com- 
mander, owing to General Jackson having broken his leg, I 
went down to see General Slocum to see if he would reinstate 
the General and transfer Ruger to Jackson’s brigade, but he 
would not, and so that matter was settled. I stayed in camp 
three or four days and left for Aquia Creek just as the whole 
corps was marching the other way. Even to a person of as little 
military enthusiasm as myself it was pretty hard to see the bri- 
gade marching off one way while I was turning my face the 
other. On arriving at Washington I found General Gordon had 
been ordered to Suffolk which was supposed to be besieged by 
General Longstreet with a large force. We went therefore to 
Suffolk stopping on the way at Fortress Monroe and Norfolk. 
I went all over Fortress Monroe, and was very much interested 
by it, it being the only regular fortification I had ever seen. In 
Norfolk I dined with General Vielé, a talkative, agreeable, 
abusive man, looking like General Dwight, short and growing 
rather portly with his breeches slipping half way down to his 
knees and ‘letting his belly go,’ like Dr. Lothrop. Suffolk we 
found strongly entrenched and occupied by a force of between 
twenty and thirty thousand men. On last Sunday there was a 
strong reconnoisance sent out by us and on the next day the 
enemy left. I rode through parts of their lines and saw that they 
were strong for defence, but not in any way calculated for at- 
tack. I should have liked to stay there longer, as a more inter- 
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esting place to learn the principles and practice of field fortifi- 
cation could not be imagined. After the enemy left General Dix 
got it in his head to send the General up here in command of a 
division composed of two brigades sent down from Washington 
to Suffolk. I suppose no more useless expedition has ever been 
planned even in this war of foolish expeditions. We have about 
six thousand men who are strongly entrenching themselves here 
about thirty-five miles from Richmond, but our force is too 
small to advance, and I do not think that our being here will 
scare the rebels to detach anything from their main army. If 
Hooker should be enormously successful we may be of service in 
picking up the fragments of the rebel army, but otherwise we 
shall be of no use and I expect before long that we shall have an 
order to reémbark for somewhere else. In the meantime it is 
very uncomfortable, the troops are all very raw and green, none 
of them have been in action, and the officers are very poor, but 
the 40th regiment of Massachusetts ' is apparently quite good. 
Captain Motley and myself are the only staff officers that the 
General has brought with him, and everything has to be or- 
ganized; yesterday in getting the troops on shore I had to be 
quartermaster, commissary and ordnance officer all at once, be- 
sides being adjutant general which is my regular work till Cap- 
tain Scott comes and he cannot get away from the Army of the 
Potomac till the present rush of events is over. When I was in 
camp, by the way, at Stafford Court House, I rode over to Fal- 
mouth and saw Wendell Holmes and dined afterwards with 
your brother and Herbert Mason, who entertained Captain 
Wheaton and myself very hospitably. I hope your brother has 
had his wonted good luck and that poor Holmes is not badly 
injured. Do write me soon. Address Care of General Gordon, 
Fortress Monroe, as our letters will be sent from there to wher- 
ever we may be in the department. Yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
* Commanded by Col. Burr Porter (d. 1870). 
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P.S. May to. 

Dear Joun, —I have kept this in my pocket two days and 
it seems almost useless to send it now, now that Hooker has 
been licked, God knows how many killed and wounded, and we 
here, a poor 5000, with the whole rebel army at leisure to gobble 
us up, if they think it worth while. What do you think of it all 
and what is going to be done? Yours in a tight place, 

J. C. Gray, Jr. 
ender AGO AG. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, JR. 
Boston, 21 Barristers HALL 
May 8, 1863 

My pear Joun, —I have by no means forgotten you, you 
may be sure, since you left. On the contrary I have missed you 
very much indeed. But your movements have been rather un- 
certain, and it is not till today that I got your full address. I 
am glad enough you were not in the late terrible battles at Chan- 
cellorsville, for you would have stood a fair chance, to say the 
least, of being on the black lists. It is rather curious that fate 
should place you on the south side of the James, for which you 
have always had a weakness. I have yet to hear something from 
you as to matters and things there. 

There has of course been but one topic of conversation and 
thought during the past week — the operations on the Rappa- 
hannock. Let me tell you what I think of the movements. 

I think General Hooker made a grave and an inexcusable mis- 
take in separating his army into two parts. He should have 
had the 6th Corps, Sedgwick’s, with the main army. I saw this 
from the first. Several days ago I spoke of it, saying that it was 
no more consequence who held Fredericksburg than who held 
Dorchester, and that it was a very dangerous and useless ma- 
noeuvre that Hooker was trying. And so it has turned out. 
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Sedgwick indeed won his barren victory, stormed Fredericks- 
burg Heights, and took cannon and prisoners. But he lost very 
heavily, it is said, in endeavoring to make his junction with 
Hooker. And the Heights were easily retaken by the enemy. 
Not to speak of anything else, the loss of several thousand men, 
uselessly sacrificed, contrary to the first principles of war, is a 
great misfortune. 
May 9, 1863 

But, worse than all, the absence of Sedgwick prevented 
Hooker from being successful on Saturday and Sunday. It is 
impossible to say what might not have been the result, if Hooker 
could have felt himself strong enough to repulse the extremely | 
daring attack of Jackson on his right flank, when the 11th Corps 
gave way, and at the same time force the centre of the enemy’s 
lines and separate Jackson from their main army. From lack of 
force enough this plan could not be taken; and the only oppor- 
tunity for a decisive victory, so far as we know, slipped from 
him. 

Or even if the unexpected and disgraceful rout of the 11th 
Corps rendered it too dangerous or impossible in any event to 
retrieve the day by an attack on the enemy’s centre, still there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Hooker could have taken the 
offensive on Monday if he had had the Sixth Corps intact with 
him. And shattered and cut up as the enemy must have been 
by the carnage of their fierce assaults on Saturday and Sunday, 
Hooker would have stood a very good chance of success. 

I saw this mistake from the very first, and expected nothing 
but ill from it. I indeed expected that Sedgwick would be able 
to extricate himself, as indeed he has done; and that Hooker 
would be able nevertheless, to defeat Lee, with the army minus 
the 6th Corps. And I think he would, had not the river risen so 
unfortunately behind him, rendering the Fords impassable, and 
the communication by bridges very insecure, and of course 
making it the height of rashness to remain on the wrong side of 
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the river in face of a powerful and vigorous adversary. I don’t 
see that Hooker is to be blamed for retreating. But I do think 
he is to be blamed for not having been victorious. 

I don’t think he fought his troops so well as they might have 
been fought (to judge from the newspaper accounts). Lee and 
Jackson are admirable tacticians certainly. So is Hooker, or at 
least he has been generally so considered. It may be that the 
nature of the country was against him. But certainly the enemy 
gave us on Saturday and Sunday at least as much of a defeat as 
McClellan gave Lee at Antietam, and some think a good deal 
more. And I do not suppose that we were outnumbered, even 
leaving out Sedgwick. But we cannot judge of Hooker’s tactics 
till we get some information from officers in the battles. 

But after all, as I said, Hooker is to be blamed severely for 
detaching Sedgwick from the main army. I say nothing about 
the Cavalry, for it is a question, perhaps, whether they could 
have been used with any effect in the battles. If they could, they 
had much better have been at Chancellorsville than within a 
mile and a half of Richmond. But let that pass. So, also, as to 
Gibbon’s * Division, retained at Falmouth. This may have been 
and probably was, necessary to prevent any raid on our sup- 
plies. But General Hooker started with the idea that he could 
lick Lee with only a part of his army, and he disposed the rest 
of it so as to make Lee’s defeat more disastrous when it should 
take place. Not that I, however, can see what good Sedgwick 
could do anyway operating from Fredericksburg, that he could 
not do operating from Chancellorsville, for if the enemy were 
beaten at all, they would be more distant from the 6th Corps on 
Fredericksburg Heights than from the main army at Chan- 
cellorsville. 

Now if General Hooker had set out on his career as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the Potomac with the simple 
determination to defeat the rebel army under General Lee, I 

* John Gibbon (1827-1896). 
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have no manner of doubt that he could have accomplished his 
purpose. Cavalry in numbers sufficient to have warned him of 
any such move as that of Jackson’s on Saturday, men enough 
to have taken the offensive at once, or at any rate to have taken 
the offensive as soon as Lee had been repulsed handsomely in ' 
his desperate attempts to drive him from his position, would 
have given him the victory; not so much of a victory perhaps as 
if Stoneman had cut the enemy’s lines of communication, not so 
brilliant an achievement as if Sedgwick had stormed the fa- 
mous heights of Fredericksburg in half an hour, but still a vic- 
tory, an indisputable, bona fide, hard fought and honorably won 
victory. And who, I should like to know, can estimate the re- 
sults of a victory like this? It would have been a telling blow 
upon the rebel confederacy; and it would have been ours today, 
had Hooker been satisfied with the moderate, but nearly cer- 
tain success, which it was within his power to attain. 

Still I have by no means lost my confidence in General 
Hooker. General McClellan aimed too low — his army’s safety 
at any rate — and if entirely and without a peradventure a sure 
thing, a battle and victory. General Hooker aimed too high, and 
he has learnt by bitter experience his error. But now is his 
time. Let him seize the opportunity, recross the river, his army 
made up to its former strength by reinforcements, the enemy 
weakened more than he has been and having lost temporarily 
the use of their right arm in Stonewall Jackson, and their com- 
munications not certainly more than partially restored. Now is 
his chance, if he has the courage and force to try again. There is 
nothing to be discouraged about. Our losses have been moder- 
ate, very much so compared with the size of the army. We have 
only had a sort of Fair Oaks. There is no reason why we may 
not again be successful. 

My brother Henry has written us that he was in the storming 
of the Heights of Fredericksburg, which was very gallantly 
done on Sunday, that on Monday ‘to his infinite surprise’ the 
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enemy rushed in again, and finally drove Sedgwick from the 
Heights. Hall’s: brigade held the town. There was much anx- 
iety but no loss of life to speak of in their Brigade. Holmes may 
or may not lose his leg. I know nothing for certain. 

Bill Perkins is wounded in the fleshy part of the arm, nothing 
serious, coming home. So much for the war. Now for other 
things. I am reading Mill On Liberty, a very able, but quite dif- 
fuse book. Fortunately I agree with it entirely, and have 
thought so long ago.... 

Charley Mills ? has got a clerkship in Washington to Admiral 
Davis 3 et al. who are a standing committee to report on all new 
improvements. He gets $1200 a year, from which he expects to 
lay up vast sums. 

The Government has appointed a lot of beastly Provost- 
Marshals — as if the Conscription Act was too popular already 
—commencing with Col. Albert D. Hatch, ‘the Pioneer Ex- 
press-man’ of New Bedford. Why don’t they put in gentlemen 
and officers? Lee and Palfrey, for instance? Even Morse is 
greatly incensed, and expressed himself the other day regarding 
the supreme head of this government in a way that would have 
delighted Joel Parker. 

Did you hear of the Post’s remark on the telegraphic des- 
patch that General Hooker’s Headquarters were in the saddle? 
They thought that was a very good place for General Hooker’s 
hindquarters. 

A propos of this, Morse told a good story of Charles Lamb the 
other day. Lamb was writing to a friend about his poverty, 
rendering him unable to procure many gratifications, etc., and 
said that he really should like to be a rich man, even if he did 
have to squeeze through the eye of a needle to get in. 

Shattuck has got into his new house,‘ and gave me some very 


* Norman Jonathan Hall (d. 1867), commanding Third Brigade. 
2 Charles James Mills (1841-1865). 3 Charles Henry Davis (1807-1877). 
4 Removing from No. 71 Revere Street to No. 3 New Marlborough Street. 
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excellent gin punch there night before last. I wish you had been 
there. The house is very nicely finished and furnished. He takes 
great pride in it, and with reason. 

Have not read Schalk’s new book yet. When I do, I will tell 
you what I think of it. 

Sowdon has got into the clutches of the Rev. S. Haven Hil- 
liard ? of your Class, who is putting upon him the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of Grace Church. Sowdon laments openly the 
folly of his course. His pew, or seat rather, is free, but he is 
expected to contribute liberally twice a Sunday in Church, be-' 
sides putting into the box at Sunday School, where he must 
present himself at nine of the clock. But entre nous the presence 
of certain young ladies, Miss Elsie Welch and Laurie Mason’s 
sisters, makes his condition tolerable....  _ 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, JRr., TO EvizaBpetH Gray 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
7TH A. Corrs, West Point, Va. 
May 13, 1863 

Dear Bessiz, —I got your letter a few days ago in spite of 
the irregularity of the mails. After a month of pretty contin- 
uous travelling, I am settled down here in peace if the rebels 
suffer us to remain so. I am very busy indeed and hardly have 
time to turn round, as Captain Scott who was very slightly 
wounded in the top of his head at Fredericksburg has not yet 
reported here, and I am Acting Assistant Adjutant General of 
the Division; and as everything has to be organized and many 
of the regiments are very ignorant and undisciplined I have but 
little time to leave my office. I like the work and have had 


Campaigns of 1862 and 1863, illustrating the Principles of Strategy, by Emil Schalk, 
published in 1863. In 1862 appeared his Summary of the Art of War. He was born in | 
Mayence, Germany, in 1834, but was educated in Paris. 

2 Samuel Haven Hilliard (1838-1918). 
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enough occasional experience before to run the machine without 
many hitches. I have got this evening a letter from Mother 
written on last Sunday so that the mails run regularly, also two 
Littell which I have not had time to look at. 

I thought of Captain Siebert * while I was at Suffolk but did 
not have a chance to see him. We hear rumors of Hooker’s ad- 
vance again, but hear little positively and do not believe that. 
Hooker’s losses in the last battle were frightful, the number of 
prisoners taken by the rebels I know from official sources to 
have been enormous. We were in a very precarious position 
when we reached this place, but the men at once set to work 
throwing up earth and now we are strongly entrenched; and if 
the men behave tolerably well we can hold the position against 
much larger forces, as our flanks are covered by the Pamunkey 
and Mattapony (with the accent on the last syllable). 

We are living in a large roomy house with a small family in 
one corner, including a young woman who was driven into hy- 
sterics, partly by the landing of the Yankees and partly, the 
doctor says, by eating too many ‘pickles and pencils and chalk 
and coals.’ The people are very quiet and obliging and if they 
are rebels, they are very civil ones and the house is surrounded 
by a great many huts and granaries which furnish excellent of- 
fices for me as well as for the commissary, quartermaster, doc- 
tor (for we sport our own doctor now, being a division), etc. 
There are seven regiments and something over two batteries, 
one of the regiments is a Massachusetts one, the 40th; the whole 
command is therefore not large, but it is pleasant to be one of the 
chief personages even in a small place, and in many ways more 
agreeable to be on the staff of the only general officer of the 
place, than to be in the Army of the Potomac, where Generals 
are plenty as blackberries. 

It has been very warm here, but there is usually a cool breeze 
in the evening and to-night a thunder shower. The troops are 

t Louis Siebert, Captain 7th N.Y. Cavalry. 
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in many respects in very poor condition, but I think in time it 
can be made a very good division; they have certainly done re- 
markably well in throwing up earthworks. I was astonished 
on riding out the other day to observe the extent and solidity 
of the entrenchments.... 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces, West Point 
7TH A. Corps, May 17th, 1863 

Weare still all quiet, there are rebel pickets some fifteen miles 
in front, and occasionally a little cavalry shows itself on the 
opposite shore of the Mattapony, but they show no disposition 
to disturb us; we are now strongly entrenched and able to with- 
stand a much superior force. 

I still have my time pretty fully occupied, as Captain Scott 
has not yet come from Washington, though he probably will in 
a few days. Our quarters are very comfortable, or would be if 
they were not so dirty, and we live tolerably well. It is Sunday 
and the men have a holiday, no drills and no digging, which 
must be welcome to them, as they have been very hard worked 
since we arrived here, but they keep in excellent health. I do 
think a man must be very patriotic or a very great fool to enlist 
in the army; a private’s life is a dog’s life after all; to be sure 
many of them lead a dog’s life at home. There appears to be a 
great deal of quarrelling and complaint among the officers here, 
but an examining board is to be appointed which will weed 
them out, if it has time to do its work before we move. 

This place before the war had the prospect of being a fine 
town, large vessels can come to it and it was intended to make 
it the port of Richmond to which the railroad was nearly fin- 
ished at the breaking out of the war; but of course that stopped 
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everything, there are forty or fifty houses in the place, but most 
of them are deserted, and there were only three white men in it 
when we landed, though there are several houses inhabited only 
by women and children, some of them wives of rebel officers. 
The man with whom we live is very civil and obliging, and we 
buy milk and butter from him at exhorbitant rates; but his wife 
seems to be prying about for all the information she can get and 
has wanted several times on different pretexts to send mes- 
sages across the Mattapony. All his negroes, of course, ran away 
from him when we landed and he finds it hard to get along. 

There is a reporter of the New York Herald here, so I suppose 
you will hear of us in that veracious sheet; the General has not 
quarrelled with him yet, but I suppose will do so before long. 

I have received two numbers of Littell and last night a Daily 
with a very fair criticism by ‘E. Schalk’ on General Hooker. 
I do not believe however that General Hooker is to be ousted (at 
least at present), though any other disaster would finish him 
speedily; I do not think he has ever won the love of his men and 
do not believe the stories about their remaining confident in 
him. An officer has just come in and reported clouds of dust on 
the opposite bank of the Mattapony. I have been to look at 
them with my glass, and they certainly are clouds, but not I 
think of dust; they do not move at all. The weather is very 
warm and the locust trees in the garden just coming into flower; 
the country about here is fruitful and very different from the 
dreary pine forests north of the Rappahannock, where the 
ground has long ago been used up by tobacco. I have really 
nothing to say more except to give my love to all. Your affec- 
tionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
* Boston Daily Advertiser, May 11, 1863. 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt 
29 May, 1863 


My pear Joun, — ‘Today after so long a time’ do I take up 
my pen to write you what I mean shall be a good long letter. 
I enclose a Map of the Campaign, which I traced from one sent 
home by Captain Morse, who was on General Slocum’s staff dur- 
ing the Campaign, having temporarily left his position as Pro- 
vost-Marshal of the Corps, to resume it again after the return to 
Stafford Court House. He [Morse] wrote two admirable letters 
about the campaign. The Map, by the way, I must ask you to 
return when you have done with it, though you may keep it as 
long as youwant to. Perhaps General Gordon would like to see it. 

Morse had an admirable opportunity to acquaint himself 
with the Campaign, being a friend of Slocum’s, seeing Hooker 
constantly, riding about over the ground, etc. (He, of course, 
would not wish to be quoted for any of his opinions.) i 

He says that everything went beautifully till Saturday 
[May 2]. General Slocum had brought up the 3rd, 11th and 12th 
Corps very skilfully to Chancellorsville, where they were met — 
by the first, fifth and two divisions of the second, under Hooker, 
which had crossed at U.S. ford. Of the affair on Friday he says 
nothing. On Saturday, he says that our scouts early in the morn- 
ing discovered the movement of the enemy’s left wing, saw large 
bodies of troops marching westward, and gave full information 
of the probable attack on our right wing. With this information 
General Hooker was acquainted, and sent word to Howard 
asking if he was in need of anything, and forewarning him of the 
expected attack on him. Howard replied that he was fully able 
to hold his position against any force the enemy could bring to 
bear upon him. General Slocum and Morse rode over to the 
11th Corps, and found the position a very strong one, and with 


t The Eleventh Corps was commanded by General Howard. 
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very good entrenchments. When the enemy attacked the 
Eleventh Corps, they first drove in the pickets, who ran in, but 
then, with great cunning, the rebels ceased their attack, and the 
alarm blew over. For some reason or other the pickets were not 
sent out again immediately. This gave the enemy time to form 
close to our position, and to attack with a force and suddenness 
which carried all before them, especially as the German troops 
showed great cowardice — not even the officers, so Morse says, 
could be made to do anything to stop the rout. It was a regular 
Bull Run rout, Morse says. 

Previous to this attack on the 11th Corps, however, our cen- 
tre, consisting of the 12th and 3d Corps, had been pushed on, 
and was gaining ground fast. Hooker evidently meant to sepa- 
rate the enemy’s left wing from the main body, and would 
probably have done so, had not the disgraceful flight of the 11th 
Corps rendered it necessary for the attacking columns to retreat, 
their flank being thus exposed. But Hooker’s promptness and 
energy restored the face of affairs, and by Saturday night the 
position of the army was in the main the same as in the morning. 
So far no blame can, I think, be laid upon Hooker. Success 
would probably have been ours, had not the unexpected and un- 
avoidable rout of the Eleventh Corps prevented our taking ad- 
vantage of the very dangerous manceuvre of the enemy. Sala- 
manca and Austerlitz might have been repeated, if Howard’s 
troops had done their duty. 

On Sunday the enemy attacked our centre with great ferocity. 
Here it was that the Second Mass. fought, and held their 
ground so well. During this attack of the rebels on our centre, 
Generals Meade and Reynolds conceived the brilliant idea of 
flanking the enemy, and Meade sent a brigade round in rear 
of the enemy, which captured a battery, prisoners, waggons, 
etc., and proved conclusively that the enemy had no reserve of 
any consequence, and that a flank attack would probably be 
entirely successful. Meade proposed to Hooker that the whole 
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right wing should swing round on its left as a pivot, (this is what 
Morse says) and so take the attacking columns of the enemy in 
flank and rear. But Hooker would not consent, which they say 
made Meade very angry. Hooker then ordered the line to fall 
back to the position indicated by the dotted line, and from this 
no change of any moment was made till the retreat which took 
place on Tuesday. 

Now there is no doubt but what Hooker managed the army 
very poorly indeed, and that he should be dismissed at once, 
unless he can be relieved from blame by taking into account the 
injuries done to him by the explosion of the shell in Chancellor 
House. Grafton was in the house at the time the shell ex- 
ploded, and Billy Perkins was there a few minutes after, and saw 
Hooker just after he had been knocked down, looking as a man 
would look after a pretty severe blow on the head. G. Putnam ' 
has seen or had a letter from Candler ? of Hooker’s Staff, and he 
says the injury was a severe one, rendering Hooker almost non 
compos for the rest of the day. Henry heard from Lieutenant 
Colonel Walker 3 of General Couch’s 4 Staff that Hooker had to 
give up the command to Couch, and that Couch did very well 
indeed for the half an hour or so that he was in command; and 
that Hooker when he recovered himself so far as to take com- 
mand was very much flustered, and ordered the army to fall 
back half a mile, etc. There has been also a statement in one 
of the papers to the same effect as regards Hooker’s illness. I 
am inclined to give considerable weight to this most unfortunate 
circumstance. Up to the time of the injury, Hooker had done 
pretty well, in fact well enough, and in some respects very well 
indeed. After this occurrence he did very poorly, lost apparently 
his confidence in himself and presence of mind, and exhibited 
great weakness of judgment. 

As to the retreat, Morse says it was determined upon in a 


t George Putnam (1834-1912?). z 2 William Latham Candler (d. 1892). 
3 Francis Amasa Walker (1840-1897).- 4 Darius Nash Couch (1822-1897). 
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council of war two hours before the first drop of rain fell. ‘The 
Corps Commanders were against it, and there was no necessity 
for it. After it was decided upon, Hooker went off to Falmouth, 
and left Couch to superintend the crossing. Morse says he 
knows this. This looks as if he were really ill. 


30 May, 1863 

There is no doubt, however, that most of the Corps Com- 
manders lost confidence in Hooker before the accident took 
place. And they do not excuse him at all on account of this 
cause. I know that Couch, Meade, Reynolds, Slocum and Sedg- 
wick have no confidence in Hooker; and some at any rate of 
these men are cool, clear-headed, unprejudiced men, and their 
opinions I think are on the whole entitled to more credit than any 
deductions we can make from the facts as we understand them. 

I therefore have pretty much lost my confidence in General 
Hooker, though I still think it possible, and even probable, that 
he would have been successful on Sunday, had it not been for 
his accident, and that another movement under similar favor- 
able circumstances as to our superiority in numbers, etc., might 
be successful. 

I understand from very good authority — can’t say what — 
that Halleck is in favor of removing Hooker, but the President 
won’t consent. I think the best thing to be hoped for is that 
Halleck himself will take command of the army. Next to that I 
rather go in for Meade, who is well spoken of everywhere. 
Couch, who would be as good, I suppose, is, I understand, hardly 
strong enough physically for the position. 

Whittier * of Sedgwick’s Staff is here, so is (or has been) 
Dalton of Whipple’s Staff. They and Billy Perkins report the 
army as in good enough condition, by no means to be compared 
with what it was under Burnside after Fredericksburg. The fact 
is, they say, we were not licked the other day. All that can be 

1 Charles Albert Whittier (1840-1908). 
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said is that Hooker lost a great opportunity for complete suc- 
cess. As to Sedgwick, he lost some four or five thousand men, 
but not a gun or a color, while he captured both guns and colors. 

I suppose the army will be diminished some 50,000 men by the 
losses in the late battles and by the withdrawal of the two years 
and nine months troops. The question whether Lee will take 
the offensive I am inclined to answer in the negative. It is too 
much of a risk for them to run. 

Shattuck has seen Smalley, who wrote up Hooker in the 
Tribune last fall. He says Hooker is the mere wreck of what he 
was last fall. He has been played out by wine and women. 
Dalton ? denies this, and says he should know this if it were true. 
I don’t believe the story at any rate in the extent to which Smal- 
ley tells it. 

Henry, who I wrote you has been on for a week, says he learns 
from Headquarters authority, that when Couch took command 
on Sunday, after Hooker’s injury, he did exceedingly well, and 
was bringing order out of confusion when Hooker recovered, 
and ordered our line to fall back a half a mile. (I see I wrote this 
before.) 

There, I believe I have given you all I could pick up about the 
army of the Potomac, and the late Campaign. Jarves is here, 
and we have agreed as usual about everything. Jarves says 
this is ‘an improvement upon any defeat we have hitherto suf- 
fered.’ Henry did not have anything particularly new to say for 
himself. He seemed rather discontented with the general aspect 
of affairs, and sighed for McClellan. I don’t believe the army 
generally is given over to McClellan. He may be perhaps how- 
ever the best man to put in, as the army would undoubtedly 
hail the appointment with joy. But I should prefer to try Meade 
or Couch. 

How well Grant has done, hasn’t he? When you consider that 


t George Washburn Smalley (1833-1916). 
? Henry Rogers Dalton (1839-1914). 
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the distance from Port Gibson to Jackson is as far as from Fort 
Monroe to Richmond, and that from Jackson to Vicksburg is as 
far or farther than from West Point to Richmond, the campaign 
assumes rather a peculiar interest by comparison with the 
campaign of a certain popular Eastern general. I think the 
chances are altogether in favor of our taking the place. For 
Grant has a large force, and could lick any ordinary army of 
Johnston’s, and it is probable that Johnston could concentrate a 
very formidable army to oppose Grant.... 

As to my business plans, my brother Henry was very much 
in favor of my going into the business, and finally I went to see 
my brother Joseph, and had a long talk with him about it. He 
says there is no immediate need of anyone in the firm,' and in 
fact gave me not the least encouragement.... 

I was at Holmes’ night before last, and staid there till 11 
P.M. when all visitors must retire. He is very entertaining as 
isualiiave. 

I went to the Apollo the other night, but it was closed, except 
the bar-room. Perhaps it is going down. They said they had 
the comic singles as usual. | 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. To nis MoTHER 
Heap Quarters U.S. Forces, West Pornt, Va. 

May 30th, 1863 
Dear Mortuer, — This is the last time I shall write you from 
this place, as we go to Yorktown tonight or tomorrow morn- 
ing. General Dix came up here yesterday afternoon with Gen- 
erals Peck ? and Keyes 3 and the result of a conference was that 
* The firm of William Ropes & Co., merchants, with an office at 25 Lewis Wharf, 
was composed of William Ropes, Hardy Ropes, Joseph Samuel Ropes and Charles H. 

Trask. 


2 John James Peck (d. 1878), of New York. 
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we should evacuate this place. General Halleck has written to 
General Dix that he can send him no more men and as General 
Dix has nineteen two-years and nine-months regiments which 
have already gone out of service or will go out in a few weeks, 
he can send no more here. We are now strongly enough en- 
trenched to repel any attack that may be made on our front, 
but the enemy by bringing some heavy guns down to the York 
River below West Point would be able to shut off our communi- 
cations and supplies and General Dix does not believe himself 
strong enough to open the river, if it should be closed and there- 
fore an evacuation has been decided upon. I am not very sorry 
to leave this place, but do not relish the idea of going to York- 
town, where we shall be under the command of General Keyes. 
Perhaps our stay there will not be long, however, as General 
Dix who expresses himself much pleased with the manner in 
which affairs have been managed here, has promised General 
Gordon to do his best to secure for him a separate command.... 

The Baronness Tautphceus’? book you need not send as 
Captain Scott brought it from Washington and I have just 
finished it. With all my admiration for the Baronness, I must 
confess I was greatly disappointed in this book, it has all her 
faults and few of her merits.... 

All has been quiet here since I last wrote, there are very few 
rebels in the neighborhood and Lee is probably massing all his 
troops on the Rappahannock, leaving a sufficient garrison in 
Richmond. 

I will write home after we get settled at Yorktown. Give my 
love to all. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


* Jemima (Montgomery) Tautphceus, author of Quits and dt Odds, the latter ap- 
pearing in 1863. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr. To ErizABeTH GRAY 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Yorktown, Va., June 2nd, 1863 

Dear Bessizt, —I received your letter some days ago and 
now find an opportunity to answer it. On Saturday I wrote home 
a letter saying that we were to leave West Point that night, but, 
the transports not arriving, we did not leave till Sunday night 
and the last troops got off yesterday afternoon, and we all ar- 
rived here safely yesterday.... 

Everything was ready to go on Saturday evening, and all our 
immense stores of ammunition had been sent off by gunboats, 
and I waited on the wharf till two o’clock waiting for the trans- 
ports, when the General came down and nothing being in sight, 
he gave them up for the night and we went back to bed. 

The next afternoon they came and at dark the troops began 
to come down and go on board, but the amount of artillery, 
baggage, commissary stores and horses was very great and the 
wagons and ambulances give very great difficulty in getting 
them on board ship; the wharf was very shaky, the tide running 
fast, and it took a long time for each boat to come up and make 
fast to the wharf. So everything did not get off till about six 
o'clock yesterday afternoon, the regiment on picket in front 
was not called in till everything was on board and there was no 
attempt by the rebels to interfere with our retreat. They knew 
something was going on but did not know whether the movement 
was in advance or in retreat, and if they had force enough to do 
‘anything, which is doubtful, neither did they fire on the trans- 
ports coming down of which there was more danger. We were 
all on the wharf all night, fortunately there was a full moon and 
fine weather except a severe shower for ten minutes. The 
General personally superintended the whole transportation, 
hurrying men and material on with the greatest energy. Trans- 


Some words omitted. 
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ports for 110 horses had to carry 175; boats which said they 
could carry 300 infantry, had to carry a whole regiment; the 
General appears to great advantage at such a time. The Head 
Quarters luggage came down about one o’clock and Captain 
Scott and I came with it. The general waited till the last boat. 
On arriving at Yorktown, Colonel Suydam, General Keyes’ 
Adjutant General, took us in and we have been living on him 
ever since; he goes off tomorrow as also does the wife of Colonel 
Farnsworth, who lives in the same house; so that Colonel Farns- 
worth is going out of the house, and the General will take pos- 
session of it as his quarters. I think it is extremely unlikely that 
we stay here long; we shall either go to Williamsburg in the 
front or we shall leave the department altogether, either of 
which would be preferable to remaining here. 

Yorktown is a very small and dirty but old town, the few 
houses almost all date back before the revolution; in one of the 
rooms in Colonel Suydam’s house is a piano, or rather spinnet, 
made by some one manufacturer to ‘His majesty and the prin- 
cesses,’ and which must therefore be as old as George III; in 
one corner of the house there is a hole made by one of the Ameri- 
can cannon balls, when Cornwallis was besieged and the remains 
of Cornwallis’ entrenchments are still visible. The entire town 
and much ground lying outside of it is all enclosed in a large 
work, both flanks of which rest on the river. It was made by the 
rebels, but has been repaired and strengthened by our troops. 
It is certainly a very strong position and could not have been 
stormed if at all, without great slaughter. ! 

From Yorktown a line of rebel defences stretches across the 
Peninsula and at Lee’s Mills the works are said to be much more 
formidable than Yorktown. McClellan’s approaches and bat- 
teries have mostly been levelled to prevent their being of use in 
any attack against Yorktown, but their general character can 
still in most places be made out, and the more remote ones are 


t Charles Crooke Suydam (1836-1911), of New York. 
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unimpaired. There must have been a great deal of pains and 
labor spent on them, but on a cursory view, I could not help 
thinking that there has been too many precautions against all 
possible dangers, to permit the works to be pushed with desir- 
able speed. 

Yorktown is a dirty, filthy place, a kind of shelving place for 
incompetent officers; I hope we shall soon leave it. 

Ellen would have been much delighted by the negroes at West 
Point, they came in from all the surrounding country, some- 
times twelve or thirteen a day, and considerably more than a 
hundred altogether, men, women and children of all shades of 
color. They said their masters threatened to take them to Rich- 
mond. The young woman at whose uncle’s house we stayed, by 
name Camilla Hughes, had three slaves of her own, all of whom 
left with us, though she had locked two of them up in a closet 
and wept much at their departure. I daresay many of them will 
have a much harder time now than they ever had in their lives 
before. 

I hope my next letter home will be dated from some less de- 
pressing place than Yorktown. Yours affectionately, 


J.C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 
HEAD QuarTERS 2ND Division 4TH A. Corps 
Yorxtown, Va., June 7, 1863 

Dear Mortuer, — We are still in the same place and in the 
same uncertainty as to our destination. We may stay here and I 
do not think we shall leave the department, unless some great 
emergency arises. 

All is quiet here and everything has run smoothly except our 
mess arrangements which were at first in great confusion, our 
cook and waiter both turning out utterly worthless. I have had 
more or less the charge of the mess since I came out, and though 
a very disagreeable it has been a valuable experience. I have 
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much more sympathy with the woes and respect for the ca- 
pacity of womankind than I ever had before. I regard a good 
housekeeper as one of the most highly gifted of mortals. 

We still find occupation every day in visiting the extensive en- 
trenchments made last year; most of them have been wholly or 
partially destroyed and it is not easy to make out their char- 
acter. For instance we rode out the other day to a large battery 
which one of General Keyes’ staff told us had been built by the 
rebels. On reaching it I felt sure from its position and its rela- | 
tion to other works that it had been built by McClellan; this 
the General and Captain Scott vehemently denied, the General 
finally declaring that it was plain Mr. Gray did not know 
much. I persisted and said that if we went on along the road 
leading from the battery we should find the rebel works in front 
of it; so we did ride down the road, and to my considerable 
amusement we came upon the rebel entrenchments and they 
had to confess that the battery was ours and not the rebels. . 

The country about Yorktown must have been beautiful in 
time of peace, the town is situated on a high bluff and since we 
have been here there has been a fresh breeze every day. The 
whole town and vicinity however is so intolerably filthy that 
great blame attaches to General Keyes for its condition. 

There was a review of seven batteries of artillery a day or 
two ago by General Keyes, a poor enough show; unless the 
ground is so smooth and level that the batteries can move at a 
gallop, the mere passing of carriages and horses is very unim- 
pressive. 

The 44th regiment* is coming home I understand, on the 
16th of June. It has rather been laughed at in North Carolina. 
A story is current that when General Hill? besieged General 


t Organized at Boston, May 27, 1862, to serve during the pleasure of the President, 
and mustered in September 12, with Francis L. Lee (1823-1886) as Colonel. It was 
mustered out of service June 18, 1863. 

2 Daniel Harvey Hill (1821-1889). 
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Foster at Washington he sent a message that he would give 
him an hour to remove the women, children and 44th Mass. 
Regiment. 

The political aspect of things is threatening. It is just as it was 
after the first defeat of Fredericksburg; people nerved them- 
selves to bear the disappointment at first and the strong revul- 
sion of feeling did not come for some weeks afterward; so it is 
now, I think we shall get through the present trouble safely and 
there will be a war reaction as before, but many more disasters 
it is evident we cannot stand. The government have begun to 
back down from their illegal proceedings as before and probably 
with as much sincerity. No sooner do the stupid fools get a 
piece of good luck than they take advantage of it to do some- 
thing bad, then they meet with a reverse and they have to back 
out of it. I should bik Harriet must have her faith a little 
shaken. 

Give my love to all. roe affention ately 


J. C. Gray, Jr.. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 92 BEAcon STREET 
15 June, 1863 

Dear Joun, —'Thank you very much for your interesting 
letter, which with the Map enclosed, came safely to hand a few 
days ago.... 

I went out to H[asty] P[udding] C[lub] on Friday night, being 
Strawberry night. The plays were, ‘A Bachelor of Arts,’ 
which was played very well indeed; and ‘To Paris and Back, 
etc.’3 played quite well. Both were warmly applauded. The 
first was a comedy, and new to me, and was really one of the 
best things I have ever seen in the Club. The second I have seen 


t John Gray Foster (1823-1874), of New Hampshire. 
2 By Pelham Hardwicke. 
3 ‘To Paris and Back for Five Pounds,’ by John Maddison Morton. 
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better performed several times. It brought back to me remem- 
brances of Dwight and Parkman," in old times. The only thing 
I remember about the after performances was that the K P 
stated that the Philosopher’s Stone had at length been found 
in Dr. Walker’s bladder. There were no songs, on account of 
want of time. 

Did I tell you that I had a good letter from Cram, office 4 
Portland Block, Chicago? I did, and it was very savory. He 
remarks the lack of independence of Western People, shown by 
the entire population applauding and pretending to be delighted 
by a concert of severe classical music, etc. I wrote him some 
days ago. 

Bill Perkins is in town, and loafs about in good style, taking 
from two to six drinks a day as opportunity offers. He is very 
cheerful and sensible, and more entertaining and chatty than he 
used to be. 

Have you heard by the way a jibe in one of the papers to this 
effect. Newsboy: ‘Here’s the Herald Extra. All about the 
Battle!’ Loafing officer, who has bought a copy: ‘I don’t see 
anything about the Battle.’ Newsboy: ‘No more you will, so 
long as you’re loafing round here.’ 

Sam Wells’ ? wedding went off with the chiming of wedding- 
bells from the father-in-law’s Church, and was carried to a suc- 
cessful termination in great part by the energy of Sowdon who, 
as grand marshal of ceremonies, stood in the Broad Aisle re- 
splendent in white choker and white kids. 

I have not your letter by me, and will answer it when I am 
at the office. So this will be short. 

We are somewhat moved in Boston today with the news of 
the crossing of the Rappahannock by General Lee with 90,000 


* Samuel Breck Parkman (1836-1862), of Georgia and Howard Dwight, of the Class 
of 1857. 

2 Samuel Wells (1836-1903), married Catherine Boott, daughter of Rev. Ezra 
Stiles Gannett. 
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men, and the absurd rumors of the occupation of Chambers- 
burg, Pa., by the enemy, and of there being 10,000 rebels at 
Hagerstown, Md. I think I wrote you some time ago that I 
thought that Lee would not fight a battle unless obliged so to do, 
but that he would cross the Rappahannock and manceuvre so as 
to oblige Hooker to fall back to Washington. By this he would 
gain much prestige, proportionally injuring us, and what is 
more to the purpose reap the crops, etc., in upper Virginia, of 
which I fancy he stands in great need. Of course our army must 
either move upon Lee’s rear and communications by moving 
due west, or by a still bolder move crossing the River, or move 
upon Lee’s army, which is not likely, or move back upon Wash- 
ington. I look upon the first as the best course. The second 
would necessitate the keeping of the army an indefinite time not 
only away from its present base, but perhaps without the chance 
of being properly based at all for some days. ‘The moving back 
upon Washington is a dangerous movement, as the army if at- 
tacked between Aquia Creek and Alexandria would be almost 
destroyed, if beaten. Once at Alexandria, however all danger of 
any offensive operations from Lee vanishes. We should number 
over 100,000 men, and this number could be easily increased. I 
understood from your father that the idea is for your troops to 
take Richmond, while Lee is at work in West Virginia. Pray do 
so and you will greatly oblige the undersigned and many friends. 
Seriously, it could have been done once, and may be again, for 
all I can see. If you do attempt it, remember that valor is some- 
times the better part of discretion, which neat turning of the pro- 
verb, I claim credit for myself. 

It is too early to form any opinions as to the manceuvres in 
Virginia. If Hooker goes to Washington, Lee had better fight 
him on his way there, if he is going to fight him at all. If Hooker 
is going to operate upon Lee’s communications, of course he will 
do it soon, as in the meantime Washington might be endangered, 
or, which is the same to Hooker, thought to be so, which would 
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inevitably lead to the recall of Hooker’s army, and the defeat of 
his plans. So if we are to see any fighting at all, I should think it 
would be soon, before July, at any rate. 

_ I agree with you, from information received from euetey 
Horton,? that Hooker’s injury from the shell will not excuse his 
incapacity at Chancellorsville, as it took place after the battle 
was substantially over. But, I may have told you before, G. 
Putnam told me that Candler of Hooker’s staff told him, that 
Hooker was so confounded in his plans by the defection of the 
Eleventh Corps that he determined on Saturday night to re- 
treat over the river, unless Sedgwick could force his way to him 
on Sunday. This, while it gives us a poor idea of his pluck, or 
his resources, may perhaps yet go somewhat towards relieving 
Hooker from the charge of not improving opportunities in battle, 
which he meant to win tf he could, as this shows he had given up 
trying to beat, and only thought of an honorable and safe re- 
treat of the army. 

At any rate as Bill Perkins and I were saying this afternoon, 
we don’t feel about Hooker as we did about Burnside, that he is 
utterly incapable of winning a victory. There are many reasons 
yet to think that Hooker may under favorable circumstances 
win a victory. God grant he may! I do hope the Administration 
may be spared the humiliation either of putting a western general 
like Grant over the Army of the Potomac, or of recalling the 
great favorite of the opponents of the administration and of the 
war, McClellan. A few words from McClellan would put this all 
right — but these he won’t say. At present he is identified with 
the unprincipled school of the Fernando Wood Politicians. 

But I must close. Good-bye. I wish I could go to the Apollo 
with you tonight. Very affectionately, 

, Joun C. Ropes 


-t Charles Paine Horton (1836-1906). 
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Joun C. Gray, JRr., To His MoTHER 
Heap Quarters 2ND Division 4TH Army Corps 
Camp on Arry PLain, June 21, 1863 

Dear MoruHeEr, — 

We are still in the same place, and I think shall remain here 
a week or so longer, our tents have been brought up and are 
pitched in a yard in front of the house of a Mr. Farthing who 
boards us. We have plenty of milk and onions and get along 
very well; but symptoms of scurvy are showing themselves 
among the men who have had no vegetable food for some weeks. 

General Gordon persists in believing that in less than forty- 
eight hours we shall be summoned to Washington, but I do not 
agree with him. About six thousand men have been landed at 
Yorktown and it is confidently reported that twenty thousand 
are coming. They come slowly, however, and transportation is 
still more slowly furnished us. I think we shall hang round here 
for ten days or a fortnight more and then advance to the Chicka- 
hominy or perhaps cross it, potter round a little while and then 
get scared and come back; the whole being a miniature copy of 
last year’s Peninsular campaign. If some great disaster should 
happen on the Potomac, we might be called there, but not I 
think otherwise. The expedition into Pennsylvania turns out 
to be only a cavalry raid, though it is possible Lee’s army may 
follow; he will not go towards Washington, but rather I believe 
to the West though in that case he would have to abandon 
Richmond altogether. His most likely course though seems to 
me to be not to leave Virginia, with his main army, but to send 
out raids into the loyal states and manceuvre to get Hooker into a 
bad position and try to defeat him. 

Our life here is very uneventful, there is no rebel force near, 
but our pickets and patrols suffer from bushwhackers, one man 
was killed last night. When a picket is fired on the nearest house 
is burned by our forces, unless the owners can show very plainly 
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that they have had nothing to do with it, but no satisfactory 
evidence has yet been obtained against any man to justify his 
being hung without a trial. 

The citizens are ostensibly quiet and pretend to disapprove 
of the bushwhackers’ proceedings; but I do not believe half of 
them, and the General treats them with a leniency, giving them 
passes and restoring their horses and cattle in a way that I 
must confess tries my patience, as I have no bowels of compas- 
sion and would take from these people everything which could 
be useful, and is not absolutely necessary to support life. 

The next house above our Head Quarters belongs to a Mrs. 
Piggett * who has been in Castle Thunder for being suspected of 
Union sympathies; it is as good as a play to hear her daughters 
abuse the rebels and her frightened efforts to stop them. They 
have a fine flow of language and even Eliza Winthrop might 
learn a lesson from them on the use of strong and varied ex- 
pletives:.s. 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers HAub 
26 June, 1863 

My pear Joun, — I received the other day your very inter- 
esting letter of the 19th inst. written probably when I was en- 
joying myself on Class Day. I wish I had time to write you 
oftener,' but I really have not had the time to do my ordinary 
correspondence since I took the Treasuryship of Trinity Church. 
I have been occupied all my spare time, and pretty much all my 
time with the duties, which are onerous and not over and above 
pleasant. I have a good deal to write you about, and will say 

‘my say’ before answering your letter. 
First: Morse’s mother ? is very seriously ill, with a cancer, it 


i 


t Mrs. Victoria Piggott. * Sarah Maria (Clark) Morse. 
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is to be feared. He has been of course much occupied with the 
matter, and has consulted me a great deal about physicians. 
They are homeopaths, and I go in for the regular practitioner. 
_ Second: There is a pretty good probability of my going out 
West this summer to look after those claims that I spoke to you 
about. If I go I shall go as far as Liberty, Missouri, very near 
the Kansas border, and shall visit of course, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and see the great West generally. The amount 
to be looked after is some $5000 or $6000, of debts assigned to 
-W{illiam] R[opes] & Co. by an insolvent firm in New York. The 
particulars I don’t yet know, but shall soon go on to New York 
-to find out from Mr. Trask. All my friends advise me to go, 
Sowdon and Morse particularly, and I think I shall. I would go 
in a moment if it was somebody else’s business, but I am a little 
_afraid of not doing the best thing for ourselves. However this is 
_weakness, I suppose. Of course I shall see the judicious Cram in 
Chicago. Sowdon promises to give me letters to his friends in 
Cincinnati. Frank Havent and General McDowell are in St. 
Louis. Joe Hale? of my class in the Latin School, you know, 
may go with me to Chicago. On the whole I expect a nice time, 
and see a reasonable probability of going. Morse says such expe- 
ditions are first-rate things for young lawyers. 


June 27, 1863 

I suppose this western trip will be quite an experience for me. 
It cannot be done short of a month I should think. It will be my 
vacation, I presume. The only thing against it is the chance of 
something happening to Henry. It looks more like a battle in 
Virginia than formerly. 

Class Day I had a very nice time indeed, quite unexpectedly 
to myself. I got out rather late, and went straight to the Brattle 
House, where Arthur Lawrence, Laurie Mason, Boit, C. W. Am- 


* Franklin Haven (1836-1908), aide to General McDowell. 
* Joseph Augustine Hale (1835-1867). 
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ory,’ and others had a most magnificent spread in those large 
parlors and the dining-room, which they had fitted up for the 
occasion. A band of music added much to the effect. Of course 
the entertainment was excellent. The other spreads were as 
usual, very good. The novel feature of the day was a tea-fight at 
Jones’, given by Shattuck, Appleton, Winthrop, Hazeltine and 
R. Amory.? I went there and found Jones disposed to give me 
every facility for obtaining provisions to satisfy the hungry fe- 
males. They had a band here, too. I went to the President’s 3 
as usual. I was quite surfeited with woman-kind, having talked 
to many of all ages from a fifteen year older to several married 
and aged friends. However I had a nice time. I did not commit 
the frivolity of dancing. 

I dined with Colonel Coggswell and Billy Perkins the other 
day. Billy gave the dinner. Grafton was to have been there, 
but was not well enough. He is however getting well fast. 
Coggswell is going back about July 1st, though his arm has not 
healed up yet. Bill goes on Monday, the 29th inst. I liked Coggs- 
well very well. He is a plain, simple-minded, cheerful man, busi- 
ness-like and brave, sensible and observing. He, though he 
would prefer McClellan on the whole, thinks very highly of Gen- 
eral Hooker. He told me that the army was not in anything like 
such discipline under McClellan as under Hooker, that Hooker 
would tell any regiment whose appearance, etc., did not suit 
him that they must do better, and so forth, which McClellan 
never did. He agreed with me, when I suggested that too much 
credit had been given to McClellan for the organization of the 
Army of the Potomac, seeing that the good regiments like the 
Second would have been just as good no matter who was in 


t Arthur Lawrence (1842-1909); Amos Lawrence Mason (1842-1914); Edward 
Darley Boit (1840-1915); Charles Walter Amory (1842-1913). 

2 George Seneca Jones (1840-1903); George Brune Shattuck (1844-1923); Nathan 
Appleton (1843-1906); John Winthrop (1841-1895); Albert Chevalier Haseltine 
(1843-1898); Robert Amory (1842-1910). 

3 Thomas Hill. 
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command, and no effort was made to reprove or stimulate the 
poor ones in the ways which Hooker has used, public orders, 
furloughs, etc. With regard to the late battles at Chancellors- 
ville, Coggswell took exactly the ground I took myself, laying 
the trouble at the door of the Eleventh Corps, and throwing 
much weight on the unfortunate accident which happened to 
General Hooker, as Coggswell says, in the midst of the Battle. 
When I come to look into it, I guess he is right, too, and that 
we are wrong in supposing the accident to have taken place 
after the battle was over. Billy Perkins saw Hooker after he met 
with this blow, after he had laid down and so on, and just as he 
was ordering his horses to take the field. He thinks this was near 
nine o'clock, which would put the time of Hooker’s accident soon 
after eight a.m. which was about at the critical time. I shall 
cross-examine Grafton when I see him about this, as he was in 
Chancellor house wounded when the shell burst. 

I do think that we must accept this explanation, if we honestly 
can, of the almost incomprehensible conduct of Hooker in the 
battle of Sunday, and on Monday. His admirable discipline, the 
celerity and success of his march to Chancellorsville, his ener- 
getic recovery of the confusion caused by the unexpected break- 
ing of the 11th Corps — all lead us to distrust an explanation of 
what followed, which makes Hooker a fool. I prefer the other 
theory, if borne out by the facts. 

' Iam still disinclined to believe that Lee has crossed the Poto- 
mac either into Maryland or Pennsylvania with a large force. I 
think it possible, of course, and unquestionably there is con- 
siderable probability of a clash of arms somewhere near the 
Potomac, at no distant day. Either commander may get so 
heated with successes or so irritated by inaction, that a battle 
may be fought. If Lee presumes on Hooker’s abilities so far as 
to invade Maryland or Pennsylvania in force, with the bulk of 
his army, without doubt Hooker will fight him. If Lee with his 
usual caution, refuses to do more than to make raids into Mary- 
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land and Pennsylvania, I do not see how anything more than 
partial encounters are to take place, until we shall either rein- 
force you or Hooker, and either take Richmond or beat Lee. The 
former is the easier expedient of the two, and the more sure of 
success, I think. 

I must reiterate what I said in a former letter about the morale 
of the army being good. It is the almost uniform testimony. 
Coggswell said so yesterday, Major Morse writes so. I have no 
doubt that Chancellorsville is appreciated in the army pretty 
much for what it is, viz. an unaccountable failure to improve 
great advantages and opportunities — not a defeat. 

One other thing gives me confidence, viz. a review of Lee’s 
operations at Chancellorsville. Lee ran great risks with his 
Army, e. g. his attack on our right wing on Saturday, in which he 
had no right to expect safety, much less success, as all was ow- 
ing to the unexpected rout of the 11th Corps; he threw away his 
men, losing, as I gather from all accounts, private and public, 
some twenty or thirty per cent more than we lost, and suc- 
ceeded finally in doing what? Forcing Hooker to recross the 
Rappahannock? No such thing. He merely forced our line back 
from half a mile to a mile and a half. To do this he had run 
these risks, and expended so many men, that he was unable to 
take advantage of our unexpected retreat. It is well known 
that we could have beaten him on Sunday; if Hooker had dis- 
played any ability. It is well known that nearly all the high 
officers of the army advised strenuously an attack on Monday. 
So far was Lee from having gained a decided victory, and so far 
were we from being badly beaten. I cannot think so highly of 
General Lee as some people do. I don’t doubt his ability, but I 
think him but a mortal man, after all. I should have no great 
fears for the result if I should hear that Lee and Hooker were 
fighting a great battle — I think the chances would rather pre- 
ponderate in our favor. 

The utter imbecility of the people of Pennsylvania is becoming 
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disgusting. One can have no sympathy for such a mean-spirited 
people. Cadwalader was here an hour or two ago, and spoke of 
it with extreme disgust and shame. I really think it would do 
them good to get a little touch of the horrors of war. Robbing 
the apothecary shops at Chambersburg evidently does not touch 
the tender point. A little ravishing and burning might wake up 
the lummoxes. I am inclined to think that it would be different 
in this Commonwealth. Governor Curtin with praiseworthy 
zeal upbraids the people, and sacrifices, as he should, the good 
opinion of posterity to the necessities of the time. His fatal 
admissions are in his judgment necessary to rouse the people, 
and I am glad to see he has the manliness to make them. 

I wish the Government would court-martial that precious 
fool Milroy,t at once. His character was sufficiently shown in 
General McDowell’s Statement, in which Milroy appears in one 
of Pope’s battles, rushing about in the most excited frame of 
mind, thrusting his advice on McDowell, and interfering with 
Sykes and Colonel Buchanan, having, as he naively said, ‘lost 
sight of his own brigade.’ 

So we have lost Admiral Foote,? a brave and tried veteran, 
whom we could ill spare, in spite of his vanity, which Charley 
Mills writes me, made him rather unpopular and ridiculous of 
late. He was the Stonewall Jackson on our side. 

Banks has, I see, made another unsuccessful assault. He is 
afraid of being forced to raise the siege by Kirby Smith, Ma- 
gruder or Jos. E. Johnston — perhaps all of them, and is there- 
fore merely following Lord Wellington’s example in trying to 
storm a fortified place before he has made a practicable breach. 
I think it is in the power of the rebels probably to relieve Port 
Hudson, and only hope they won’t attempt it. 

I am very much obliged to you for your remarks on the forti- 


* Robert Huston Milroy (1816-1890), of Indiana, commanding the Second Divi- 
sion, Eighth Army Corps. 
2 Andrew Hull Foote (1806-1863). 
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fications of Yorktown and Williamsburg. By the way, how were 
the works on Gloucester Point? Why would it not have been 
the easiest and quickest way for McClellan first to have re- 
duced Gloucester Point, and then run the Yorktown batteries 
with his gun-boats? Let me suggest that you take drawings of 
these Forts. They may be very useful, for no one can tell what 
changes may yet be made in these various works, and besides it 
would be a good thing to have sketches of these fortifications 
made by yourself in your possession for souvenirs, as well as for 
after use. 

You give a more formidable character to the works at York- 
town, as they originally were, say on the first of April, 1862, than 
Henry Abbott! of the 20th does, but then he does not know 
anything about the matter. He concedes in a letter to me that 
McClellan might have taken the works when he first landed, but 
preferred to wait and draw the bulk of the enemy down to 
Yorktown, with a view of cutting them off by McDowell’s 
co-operation. My answer to this is that it is one of those plans 
which, depending, as it does, on the intelligent co-operation of 
the Government, should not have been adopted unless such co- 
operation could certainly have been counted upon; and that 
McClellan had had enough to do with the President and his 
advisers to make him very distrustful of such intelligent and 
prompt and vigorous co-operation. He should have calculated 
the chances of support at home, as well as those of resistance 
from the enemy. These remarks apply in fact to the question 
of the Peninsular route, as opposed to the direct route. 

I am inclined to think that Schalk is right in thinking that it 
was a mistake to take the Peninsular route. The time taken in 
marching and countermarching the army about Manassas, 
Berryville, and so forth, embarking and disembarking them, etc., 
was enough in Schalk’s judgment to discredit the route by the 
Peninsula. Add to this that the Merrimac closed up the main 

t Henry Livermore Abbott (1842-1864). 
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river, that the proposed route provoked the opposition of a gov- 
ernment unused to war, and naturally not disposed to trust 
everything to a new and inexperienced commander, that suc- 
cess depended entirely on the co-operation of that government, 
that little or nothing was known as to the enemy’s defences, or 
the nature of the country, that it was necessary to divide the 
army, and I think the objections were sufficient to have con- 
vinced a common-sense practical man that the best route to be 
taken at that time, by that army, under that commander, was the 
direct route. What say you? 

With regard to McClellan’s position on the war I agree en- 
tirely with you, that we cannot but fear that he does not wish 
to speak the few words for the good cause which would put him 
right with the country. IJ know that his friends say he is all 
right. My brother-in-law, Mr. Trask of New York, who has had 
good opportunities for knowing McClellan, as being a Deacon 
in Dr. Adams’? Church, which McClellan has just joined, is 
convinced of his soundness. Yet he failed to convince me. I 
told him that what injured McClellan in my mind was not the 
aspersions and calumnies of the Administration or its sup- 
porters, but the praises of the Boston Courter and the New York 
Express.2 ‘The question for McClellan to look at, in my judg- 
ment, is, ‘not whether I can bear misrepresentation and abuse 
without explanation and without defining my position’ — that 
is a selfish consideration, essentially. What he should look at is 
the question, ‘whether the Country does not suffer by my name 
being allied to the cause of opposition, of surrender, of “peace at 
any price.” Am J right in allowing my name, influence and repu- 
tation to add strength to the cause which I believe to be wrong? 
Am I not in reality by my silence in this matter aiding the en- 


* William Adams (1807-1880), of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New 
York. 
' 3 The Courier was edited by George Lunt and the Express, by James and Erastus 
Brooks, 
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emies of my country? Is it not a moral duty before God and my 
country to prevent, at whatever sacrifice of personal feeling, 
official dignity, West Point etiquette, or political support, any 
assistance being given to the enemies of my country by my posi- 
tion on this great, this all-important question being misunder- 
stood?’ I think a really noble-spirited Christian man would find 
but one answer to these questions. Yet it is impossible to con- 
ceive (as McClellan’s friends maintain) that he is ignorant of 
the position he holds, or of the support he is lending to the dis- 
union and peace-party. Why twice within a month, once in 
New York and once in Vermont, have meetings of the peace- 
democracy cheered Vallandigham and McClellan in one breath. 
Nor can we suppose McClellan to be unable to shake off these 
supporters. | tell you, a right minded man would find some way 
to do it. I don’t believe you or I, if we should ever get into poli- 
tics, would stand a pat on the back from the Boston Courier. 
There is always a way, where there’s a will. At any rate, the in- 
ference is almost inevitable that McClellan is the favorite of the 
peace-democrats and of all those who are opposed to, or are 
lukewarm in their support of the war, because he really repre- 
sents them. Who should know him, if his friends don’t? 

How different has Franklin acted! His pamphlet is straight- 
forward, manly and convincing.t Even in his recent mistake of 
allowing his name to be used as a candidate before the Demo- 
cratic Convention for Governor of Pennsylvania, he stipulated 
for a War-platform. McClellan, in his letter to the Ohio Demo- 
cratic Convention which nominated Vallandigham, says not a 
word about the war. He never has said a good word for the 
army, the country or the war since his removal. 

I much fear that disappointment has had the same effect with 
him that it had on Robert C. Winthrop, whose fall from his 
high stand in 1850-1 has been often talked over by us. 


t William Buel Franklin, Reply to the Report of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, 1863. 
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I wish the Government would give Franklin the command 
of the Peninsular Expedition. Perhaps he is not just the man, 
lacking perhaps that rapidity of movement which would seem 
to be indispensable: but still I think he would use the occasion 
to retrieve his former reputation for vigor and skill, and his 
thorough knowledge of the former campaign would be of in- 
finite service. 

I have bought and am reading the Southern History of the War 
by Pollard of the Richmond Enquirer: It is quite well written. 
The style is very animated and forcible, sometimes though not 
often a trifle over done. He is reasonably fair too. His quota- 
tions from the Northern Press at the breaking out of the war are 
quite amusing. 

I read the work of Schalk’s on the Campaigns of 1862-3, with 
attention. I do not think very highly of it, yet there is a great 
deal to be got out of it. The most curious thing is his utter dis- 
regard of time in marching large armies, also of food. His sug- 
gestions with regard to the general management of the war are 
sound enough theoretically. But in practice we have often car- 
ried out the gist of his theory without having operated on his 
rather impracticable lines of operation. For instance, the 
battle of Chancellorsville the other day, was precisely the same 
in theory as if the army had left a base in West Virginia and 
proceeded down the Shenandoah. In either case the enemy was 
between us and the sea. My own opinion is, that manoeuvring 
successfully will often serve to place us in the true strategical 
positions without having recourse to his almost impossible lines 
of operation. As for his criticisms on the Port Royal and New- 
burn expeditions, I agree to all that, of course. It is perfect 
folly to be holding these places instead of Richmond. Another 
thing, I believe more in the moral effect of a victory than Schalk 
does. 

I must close this long letter. Cad[walader] is to take tea with 

* Edward Albert Pollard (1828-1872). 
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me, and we are to spend a farewell evening with Billy Perkins. 
I wish you could join us. I get pretty lonely (in reality, I mean, 
though not outwardly) here often. I am in a sort of transition- 
state, I think, waiting for something to turn up. The war is 
unsettling, and deprives one of work and of one’s best friends, 
too. Write soon. Very affectionately yours, 

| Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 
Heap QuarTErRs 2ND Division 4TH Army Corps 
WuiteE House, Va., July 3rd, 1863 

My pear Mortu_er, — We are still here lying on Gen. W. F. 
Lee’s plantation, who was in college in the class before me and 
was taken prisoner here the other day, wounded at one of the 
cavalry fights before Washington. I did not see him, but Caspar 
Crowninshield ? who did said he was civil but nothing more. I 
think there is very little chance of our assaulting Richmond; in 
fact I may say that I feel sure that we shall not. The most re- 
liable accounts give the force in and about Richmond as twenty- 
five thousand, half of whom are citizens. Our force is about the 
same, a little less; and the fortifications must make them much 
stronger. Two days ago General Getty 3 started with about 10,- 
ooo men to burn the bridges over the North and South Anna.‘ 
General Keyes left at the same time for Bottom’s Bridge to make 
a demonstration there, but he only went five miles, got fright- 
ened, fell back a mile and last night was attacked by some 
rebels, he got scared again, and General Gordon who had been 
left in command at White House was routed up at three in the 
morning with the news that General Keyes was falling back. 

t William Henry Fitzhugh Lee (1837-1891). See Education of Henry Adams, 57. 

2 Caspar Crowninshield (1837-1897). 

3 George Washington Getty (1819-1901), of Washington, D.C. 


4 An expedition from White House to South Anna River and Bottom’s Bridge, 
Virginia. 1 War Records, xxvu. Part II, 837, 839. 
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We got up, had the tents struck, baggage put in the wagons, and 
we spent the rest of the night sleeping very uncomfortably in 
folding chairs. General Keyes wanted to come back but General 
Dix would not let him, and this morning, as there is no firing, it 
is supposed the enemy has fallen back to or beyond Bottom’s 
Bridge. General Keyes certainly seems to be about as worthless 
an old humbug as any the war has produced. Of our future 
movements I know nothing, many of the general officers think 
the whole force should be taken to Washington but I doubt 
much if we do. Neither ourselves nor the enemy are strong 
enough to do much against the other, and I think my prophecy 
of what we should do made at Airy Plain will turn out correct. 

I want something done for me. There is a copy of Army Regu- 
lations somewhere at home belonging to me. I want it bound 
with a page of ruled writing paper between each printed page, 
and about twenty blank pages in the end. Half bound in Russia, 
with ‘Army Regulations’ and beneath it ‘J. C. Gray, Jr. A.D.C,’ 
I want it done as quickly as possible and sent to Captain Motley 
who is now at home in order that he may bring it to me. I have 
written him asking him to bring it. Do not send anything else 
by him, as probably his luggage will be small. We hear good 
news of Rosecrans and everyone is pleased with Hooker’s re- 
moval. There is very little to do here and I have not much to 
read. I have been reduced to ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’? and to 
“The Mystery A Domestic Tale by Mrs. Wood’? of which I 
have read about four chapters, in the first of which appears a 
ghost, in the second a gentleman kills his friend, in the third a 
husband murders his wife, and in the fourth somebody steals a 
will. What further developments and crimes the book will 
attain to, I cannot yet say. Give my love to all. Your affection- 
ate son, 

J. C. Gray, Jr. 


« By Mary Elizabeth Braddon. 
2 Ellen Price, better known as Mrs. Henry Wood (1814-1887). 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 92 Beacon STREET 
t July 8, 1863 
My pear Joun, —I feel that I must write you at once. I 
am staggering under a very heavy blow. You know whom I have 
lost. My brother Henry is no more. He was killed in the great 
battle of Gettysburg. He was struck by a grape-shot or frag- 
ment of shell, which went clear through his chest, killing him 
instantly. It is reported on doubtful authority that he uttered 
the words ‘I am killed,’ — but the wound may well have pre- 
vented even this. It is better of course that he should die so 
suddenly, and so painlessly, if he was to die. The regiment was 
lying down, my brother raised himself for some reason so as to 
sit up, and received his mortal wound. It was on Thursday 
morning July 2, 1863. At least these are the particulars I have 
been able to gather so far. They may be erroneous in some 
things of course, as I have not seen anyone who saw him fall. 
Patten * sent me a telegram that ‘Henry’s body leaves to- 
night by Express,’ dated Baltimore, 5th July. I was spending 
Sunday out of town at Mr. J. Huntington Wolcott’s, the family 
having all gone to Newport, the Wednesday previous. I was 
talking to a young lady when Mr. Wolcott came to me and told 
me that some one wished to see me. I suspected no ill. I found 
a man there with a telegram. I had ordered Nash to send out 
any from town. I rode back with the messenger, a long, lonely, 
dark ride, back to the house, to find the servants all waiting for 
me in tears. I expected the body might come that night at half 
past one, and went down to the Depot. It did not come. I 
had no one to talk to. I had time enough to realize my great 
affliction. Monday the family came up. Yesterday was spent 
in making preparations. Today is the funeral. Of this I will 
give you an account when next I write. 


t Henry Lyman Patten (1836-1864). 
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Here I am in my room surrounded on every hand by por- 
traits of poor Henry, recalling a thousand recollections of happy 
days gone forever. I see all about me mementos of his love and 
thoughtfulness. The room was arranged by him —the last 
thing he did before going to the war. It is sweet, though painful 
thus to be keeping him before me. 

I have seen his body. It is alas! far gone in decomposition. 
We had great difficulty in recognizing it. No one but my father 
and myself saw it, and two servants, Nash and George. 

From all sides I have had most affectionate sympathy. Sow- 
don has been invaluable. He has relieved me of all care for the 
funeral, as far as it was possible to do so. 

There will be no funeral escort. The pall-bearers, who will 
follow the coffin, will be Hallowell, Holmes, Grafton and 
Murphy: Jeffries, C. B. Porter, Quincy, and Payson.? 

Letters of sympathy have come in from Henry’s and my own 
friends, and have done much to comfort me. His friends, Grin- 
nell,? Payson, Jeffries and all feel it deeply. 

My father, mother and sisters bear it wonderfully well. There 
is nothing to regret in Henry. He lived not only a remarkably 
happy, but a remarkably good and useful life. The scene closed 
on him before he had felt the cares and sorrows of life, for to a 
man of such robustness as he was the fatigues and dangers of a 
military life were but little more than the healthful exertions, 
which carry no sorrow with them. But there is no denying it, we 
have suffered a great and terrible loss. Especially is this true of 
my sister Mary Anne, my brother Frank and myself. I feel that 
I leaned upon Henry in many ways. I looked forward to living 
with such a strong and good man all my life. My future plans 
were to a great extent connected with his. I took an affectionate 


* Norwood Penrose Hallowell (1839-1914); Oliver Wendell Holmes; James Inger- 
soll Grafton; Henry Upham Jeffries (1840-1920); Charles Burnham Porter (1840- 
1909); Henry Parker Quincy (1840-1899); Gilbert Russell Payson (1840-1891). 

2 Charles Edward Grinnell (1841-1914). 
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pride in his college career, so remarkably successful, and in his 
army life, in which he so honorably and usefully discharged his 
duty. His bravery, his strength, the respect and love with 
which he was regarded, his wonderful escapes, which I alas! 
interpreted too fondly as showing that God intended him for 
further years of usefulness and honor — all these things I was 
wont to dwell upon and to rejoice in. But it has been ordered 
differently, and the Lord’s will be done. 

It is pleasant to know how he was esteemed and loved. Gen- 
eral Gibbon, Commanding his Division, when he heard of his 
death, sent an Aide to secure an ambulance instantly to carry 
the body to be taken care of. Colonel Hall showed every atten- 
tion. The officers, though lying down, when the word passed 
down that ‘Ropes was killed,’ sprang to their feet and crowded 
round the stretcher. The men of his company cried for him as 
“the best officer in the regiment,’ they said. All this is delight- 
ful, and shows that when your loss is greatest, there is the 
greatest consolation. I wish you were here. Do take care of your- 
self. Ever affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., Tro His MorHER 
ON BOARD CARS FROM WASHINGTON TO FREDERICK 
July 12, 7.50 A.M. 

Dear Motu_Er, — I am now on my way to join the army of 
the Potomac again, to what corps the division will be attached 
and to what duty it will be assigned, I don’t know. We have had 
no orders further than Frederick. I am inclined upon the whole 
to think that our advance up the Peninsula had some good ef- 
fect, though not proportionable to the means employed. The 
destruction of the railroad communication by General Getty 
was not so complete as was anticipated and General Keyes al- 
lowed his five or six thousand men to be repulsed by what turns 
out to have been probably about one hundred fifty men and two 
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pieces of artillery. Our march from White House to Yorktown 
was a very rapid and fatiguing one. There being a very violent 
storm for several hours rendered the road muddy and slippery 
to the last degree, and a false report brought by a drunken 
orderly that the enemy were in large force on our flank caused 
the General to press on six miles more than he had intended. 
The men’s feet were so blistered by their boots and shoes that 
for the last part of the way more than half were trudging 
through the mud bare foot, finding it a more comfortable 
mode of progression than marching in their stiff and wet 
boots. We left White House on Wednesday, got to a camp about 
two miles beyond Williamsburg on Thursday night, reached 
Yorktown early Friday morning and began to embark on 
transports for Washington. At two o’clock the General wishing 
to arrive before the troops went down on the mail boat to Fort 
Monroe, and thence by the night mail boat for Baltimore where 
we arrived at five in the morning of Saturday. It was a very hot 
night and on that account doubly pleasant to be on the water and 
out of the way of soldiers. From Baltimore we went to Wash- 
ington where the troops arrived soon after and began imme- 
diately to get on the cars. Things would have gone smoothly 
enough if General Heintzelman’s * staff had not undertaken to 
meddle; they tried to hurry matters up but only succeeded in 
creating confusion. The last train on which we went left at 1% 
A.M. I supposed our baggage, horses and servants were with us, 
but they do not seem to be on this train. I have a sort of faith 
that they will somehow turn up right. We rode about two hours 
last night, when I was waked up from my sleep by having some 
one say that our train of twenty-eight cars had run into the train 
in front of it and had made a smash. The force of the collision 
though sufficient to pile several platform cars on top of each 
other, waked up almost no one in our car, which was the last on 
the train. About twenty-five officers and men were injured, 


* Samuel Peter Heintzelman (1805-1880), of Pennsylvania. 
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none fatally, and most slightly, but three or four have their legs 
or ribs broken. The cars have not yet been put in shape and we 
still lie in the same place that the accident happened in. If the 
great battle comes off to-day we shall not be in it, but we may 
perhaps be there to-morrow afternoon. We are just getting the 
details of the battle of Gettysburg, it certainly was one of the 
bloodiest of the war. I am very sorry for Henry Ropes’ death, 
he had had so many narrow escapes that I felt as if he had a 
charmed life. The 2nd had its usual bad luck; its loss I under- 
stand was all incurred in five minutes. There is no prospect of 
starting ahead and | am getting very hungry, so I shall try to go 
to sleep again. Give my love to all. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, JR., TO ELIZABETH GRAY 


Camp NEAR BERLIN, July 17, 1863 

Dear BessiE, —I suppose my telegram from Washington 
and a letter posted at Frederick have reached home by this 
time, so that you know whereabouts Iam. I have becomea Fly- 
ing Dutchman, the General having a Division in the Eleventh 
Corps. I am sorry for it, and said all I could to prevent him 
leaving the Peninsula after the battle of Gettysburg. I felt sure 
that the entire change of affairs produced by the disasters to the 
rebels both in the East and West would produce such changes in 
our own military arrangements that his chance of obtaining a 
good military position was quite as good by staying where he 
was as by hurrying to lose himself in the Army of the Potomac. 
Now we shall probably go on a useless chase after Lee in a Corps 
which has disgraced itself past redemption, while if we had stayed 
at the Peninsula we should probably have gone to Charles- 
ton, or been put to the still more agreeable duty of killing the 
mobs in New York and Boston. And if the Army of the Poto- 
mac should advance against Richmond, we on the Peninsula 
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could have co-operated with them, and been saved all the trouble 
of coming here, besides escaping the contamination of the 
Eleventh Corps. The feeling against this Corps is much more 
intense in the Army than I had supposed; no terms are too 
strong to express their contempt. In spite of all the newspapers 
say, they did not behave well at Gettysburg (at least the Ger- 
man divisions did not). Their conduct was not so bad as at 
Chancellorsville, but still it was not even decent. Beside they 
have the worst reputation for stealing and all manner of out- 
rageous conduct towards the citizens. Many of the men and 
most of the officers do not wear the corps badge, though in all 
the other corps it is universally worn, and most of my old ac- 
quaintances whom I have met put on faces of amused pity on 
hearing that the General was going into the Eleventh Corps. It 
is not of so much consequence to the officers who can make their 
own reputation, but it is very hard on the men whose only repu- 
tation is gained from the conduct of their corps to put a damper 
on them on their first arrival in the army by placing them among 
men of so evil a reputation. One of our men who fell behind on 
the march from Frederick was heard to say that he would not 
ask where the Eleventh Corps was, he was ashamed to have it 
known that he belonged to it. And I confess to much the same 
feeling in my wanderings through the country for the last day or 
two, and when looking for the corps I have generally tried to get 
the information by indirect questions.? 

General Gordon’s Division will probably comprise all the 
troops he brought from the Peninsula and some additional. He 
has now gone to see General Howard and as he has been gone 
some time, I presume the whole matter is being settled. The 
whole army last night was all concentrated at Harper’s Ferry 

* On July 29 Meade informed Halleck that ‘much feeling exists in this army in re- 
gard to the Eleventh Corps’ and proposed to break up the corps. 1 War Records, 
xxv. Part 1, 105. The composition of this corps on May 1-6, 1863, is given in Jd. 


xxv. Part 1, 166; on July 1-3, in Jb., xxvur. Part 1, 164; and on July 31, Jb., xxvu. 
Part 111, 802. 
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or Berlin, everything being within three miles of the river, and 
it was supposed that we should cross to-day. To-day it is raining 
very heavily, and I do not know whether the army is crossing, 
but have heard rumors that it is. There must be very urgent 
orders from Washington to hurry it on as it stands very much in 
need of rest and organization. One of the Divisions of the First 
Corps, consisting of three Brigades, contains in all but 900 men. 
So the 4000 and odd men which General Gordon brought with 
him though we thought it a small division down there, appears 
of good size here. Our army was much smaller than I had sup- 
posed; I do not believe that before Gettysburg there were much 
more than 50,000 and the rebels must have had as many. I 
have had no letters for many days. Please direct in future to 
‘Gordon’s Division, Eleventh Army Corps, Army of the Poto- 
mac.’ 

The night of the 14th we spent at Hagerstown, the rebels had 
left on the 13th and on the evening of the 14th I rode over the 
rebel lines, their position was very strong and very strongly 
defended by breastworks (several lines of them in some places). 
General Meade after learning their character said he was very 
glad he did not attack. As the rebels, however, began to move 
away on the night of the 12th and sent their artillery across 
first, an attack on the 13th I think would have been successful 
and though the great bulk of them should have made good 
their escape, we might yet have taken enough prisoners and 
property to greatly lessen the public sense of disappointment at 
Lee’s escape. From what I can learn however the greatest mis- 
take was not marching soon enough after the battle of Gettys- 
burg. But we are going to change Head Quarters and I must 
close. We shall probably cross the Potomac at this point to- 
morrow. Affectionately Yours, 


Ju Ce Gaaviale. 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, JR. 


Boston, 92 Beacon STREET 
17 July, 1863 

My pear Joun, — Thank you very much indeed for your 
most kind note. I did not need to wait for it, to be sure, to know 
of your sincere sympathy, but your words did me real good. You 
are right in what you said of Henry’s fitness for his life, and of 
the comfort there is in his having died in the great victory, so far, 
of the war. All these things give us comfort; and above all does 
it do me good to receive your affectionate sympathy. I doso wish 
you were here. I need not say that there is no one I would wish 
to see now so much as you. I do wish that some of the chances of 
war may enable you to come on to Boston. Especially did I wish 
this when I saw that you were again en route for that terrible 
Army of the Potomac, which has deprived me and you too of so 
many of our dearest friends. I can hardly expect that you will 
escape being in the next great battle. I can only pray to God 
that He will preserve you from all harm, and I hope and trust 
that He will. 

I wrote you a few lines, I think, on the day of poor Henry’s 
funeral. I directed of course to Fortress Monroe. 

I don’t know whether this is the experience of others or not, 
but it is certainly mine, that all the consolation and comfort 
goes into one place, leaving the loss just where it was, in the 
other, or perhaps even deepening one’s sense of the loss sus- 
tained. I am not now of course so confounded and shocked as 
I was the first few days: I have had to talk so much about 
Henry that I can do so without touching the quick, so to speak: 
but there is a dull, heavy, depressing sense of loss and grief 
which prevents my taking any interest in business or anything. 
I took so much interest in my brother’s progress, in his college 
life and in his military life, that his death leaves me with a great 
sense of loss. Again, I had looked forward to living all my life 
with Henry, to our continued intimacy and love, to support and 
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counsel from him all through life, for he was in many respects a 
much stronger man than I am, that it is peculiarly a great loss 
to me. All that is said and truly said, in Henry’s praise makes 
me only more sensible of it. 

This however is after all, probably, in its essence and root, a 
selfish sorrow — though a natural one. But there is no other 
ground for sorrow. There is no need of sorrow for him, for he has 
passed from a singularly happy, successful, and honorable and 
good life here to his reward in heaven. The loss is ours, and will 
remain ours, till we follow him. 

I suppose this great affliction is intended to do me good. It 
ought to, certainly. But I am terribly afraid it won’t. I don’t 
find my aspirations after goodness, my love to God and deter- 
mination to serve him, my will to put the world below duty, and 
my love and preference of the higher over the lower, strength- 
ened, hardly quickened in fact, since I have been afflicted. I 
hope and pray that it may be otherwise, but at present cer- 
tainly the dull and indifferent feelings of a great loss sustained 
are the dominant feelings in me. Perhaps time may work a 
change for the better. 

Perhaps you do not know how Henry was killed. Lieutenant 
Colonel Macy who lost his left hand in the battle after Henry 
was killed, told me all about it. It seems that some time on 
Friday morning, not Thursday, as I was at first misinformed, the 
regiment were lying down in front of Hazard’s R.I. Battery,? 
(I believe), which was shelling the enemy. One of the shells ex- 
ploded prematurely, and a fragment, which Herbert Mason pre- 
served, and which I now have, struck Henry in the middle of the 
back, making a frightful wound, and passed clear through him, 
coming out at his chest in the region of the heart, killing him 
instantly. Some say that he said ‘I am killed.’ 

Macy says that about one in fifty, I think, of all shells, ex- 
plode prematurely. That the regiment was in the right place 

t Jeffrey Hazard’s Artillery, Battery H, 1st R.I. regiment. 
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with regard to the Battery, is shown by Captain Hazard’s hav- 
ing moved it to a position in front of the Regiment as soon as 
he knew that Henry was killed, and then by Colonel Hunt,? Chief 
of Artillery of the Corps, the highest authority of course, moving 
it back again to the position it occupied when Henry was killed. 

So, although I could have wished it otherwise on many 
grounds, still it is plain that Henry fell by one of those un- 
avoidable accidents of war, when he was at his post of duty, 
and no one was to blame. It is the same thing substantially, of 
course, as if [he] had been killed by the enemy. 

The Class resolutions have been very good. We received them 
tonight. I have received many beautiful letters, from Jacobsen, 
May, Grinnell, Keighler, E. H. Abbot,? and many others. We 
have had every attention that sympathy could bestow. 

We shall not return to Newport, but have taken rooms in 
Roxbury, to be near Joseph, the Lees, and other friends. I was 
anxious that my mother and sister should see some of their 
friends this summer. We go tomorrow. I go with them, and 
have no plans at present for a vacation, though it may be best for 
me to take one before the summer is over. 

There is much I would like to say about yourself, questions 
as to what you did on the Peninsula, and how you got to Wash- 
ington, etc., and also much to say about the war; but it is after 
eleven, and I am pretty tired. It is looking well, though isn’t it? 
Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and, may I not add, 
Charleston? One victory in Virginia, and the rebel game is up. 
As for Tennessee, I fancy Rosecrans has the game in his own 
hands. I think Meade will not fight a great battle much if any 
before September, and that it will be fought near Culpepper, 
very likely. 

We have been disgraced by the terrible riots in New York. 

* Henry Jackson Hunt (1819-1889), of Michigan. 


* Joseph (1836-1918) or James May (1837-1876); William Henry Keighler (1838- 
1865); Edwin Hale Abbot. 
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Oh! for Ben Butler there! That rascal Seymour, and that fool 
Opydyke,' have caused it, or rather have allowed it. Here we 
have met force with force, and the result so far is eminently sat- 
isfactory. The City Government and the troops will fight to the 
last, and the mob will not, I am now inclined to think, ‘kick 
against the pricks.’ 

Pray with me as often as you can. I will resume my old 
variety of topic in my next. Very affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 
Heap Quarters, Ist Division, 11 ARMY 
Corps, New Beruin, Mp., July 18, 1863 

Dear Moruer, — You will have learnt from my letter 
written yesterday to Bessie where I am and what I am doing. 
We were ordered to cross into Virginia today at noon, but the 
order was countermanded with an intimation that we might not 
move till eight or nine o’clock. I think it doubtful if we move at 
all today. General Gordon has gone to General Howard to 
learn if there is any news and has not yet returned. 

It is a very disagreeable thing to move from one command to 
another, particularly into the Eleventh Corps. We have lost 
several things including all our cigars and tobacco, had our trans- 
portation cut down savagely, got eight new regiments which al- 
together are not so large by half as the four the General brought 
with him from the Peninsula. Half of the new regiments are 
Germans and one of the brigades is commanded by General 
Schimmelfennig.? A lot of staff officers have been thrown upon 
us, so that Scott and Motley will probably be the only members 
of the General’s staff that he will be able to keep besides myself. 
In fact I feel disgusted and long for old times with a kind of 
homesickness. Perhaps part of my feeling arises from my having 


t George Opdyke (1807-1880). 
2 Alexander Schimmelfennig (1824-1865), a Prussian from Pennsylvania. | 
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had a very mean breakfast and no dinner and from a prospect 
of the like living for some time to come. 

I suppose, however, we shall get somewhat more comfortable 
after a day or two. Our orders were to move on the Hillsboro 
road and probably we shall go that route. The General is very 
jubilant over our late successes and thinks the rebels will give in 
without another battle. I cannot think so. I believe that large 
reinforcements from Bragg and Johnston will be sent to Lee 
(and from Charleston also, if that be taken) and that Lee will 
offer battle to Meade in Virginia, and I think the wisest thing 
that Meade can do in his present weakened state is to decline a 
general engagement unless on his own ground or unless he is 
largely reinforced from the West and South. I think that the 
rebels even if they have made up their minds to give in will not 
do so now when we are in the first flush of success but some 
months hence when our people have begun to feel that the work 
of reducing the South will be a slow one. 

We were two nights and a day coming from Washington to 
Frederick, a trip that in ordinary times is made in four hours. 
There was a collision on the road, as I have written to you before, 
in which twenty five persons were more or less seriously injured. 
I could not help thinking how tired we all must have been when 
a serious accident which under ordinary circumstances would 
have excited the whole train was not sufficient to wake us up, 
and when we were waked we just asked a few qucemons and went 
to sleep again. 

On Monday night we left Frederick without the troops and 
stopped on the road, on Tuesday we went to Hagerstown, on 
Wednesday I rode all day in search of regiments which had been 
lost and on ‘Thursday we all came to Berlin, so that in the past 
few days I have been all over the country and a more beautiful 
one in its way I never saw, rolling hills every inch of which is cul- 
tivated, with long ranges of mountains covered with woods 
shutting itin. I cannot imagine a more delightful country for a 
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Gentleman Farmer. I rode into Sharpsburg on Wednesday, but 
did not stop nor did I have time to visit the field of Antietam. 
It is now determined that we do not cross the Potomac tonight, 
but probably shall go over early tomorrow morning. I have not 
had a letter for a long time. Pray write me all about the draft, 
whether Charles Blake is drafted, and about the riot which 
seems to have been put down very successfully though in an 
amusingly prim and Bostonian way.t Give my love to all at 
home. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 


Heap QuarTERs, Ist Division, 11TH Corps 
WarRENTON JuNcTION, July 27, 1863 
I was nearly knocked down by the sight of my ‘Army Regu- 
lations.’ I had no conception of the stupendous size it would 
attain. It is very nicely done, however. I enclose a letter for T. 
Conly which you sent me. 

I have received three or four papers but no Living Ages. I was 
glad to get the accounts of the proceedings at Cambridge, which 
seem to have been more attractive than usual. Willie Everett’s 
speech ? was impertinently long-winded. Dr. Palmer’s ; necrol- 
ogy was of the usual absurdity and of unusual inaccuracy. Dr. 
Walker’s 4 oration though good for any body else seemed to me 
scarcely worthy of the Doctor, but I have read it only hur- 
riedly. 4). 

I cannot imagine who Russell’s fat friend who met me in 
Philadelphia is, I don’t remember seeing anyone there but my 

t Boston Daily Advertiser, July 15, 1863. | 

2 William Everett (1839-1910). His ‘Remarks’ are in Boston Daily Advertiser, 
July 18, 1863. 

3 Joseph Palmer, M.D. (1796-1871). 


4 James Walker (1794-1874), President of Harvard, 1853-1860. The oration is 
printed in Boston Daily Advertiser, July 17, 1863. 
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class mate Newell t who hardly answers the description. Bun’s 
combination of two for studies and twenty-four for conduct is 
certainly highly satisfactory, though perhaps it might not be 
wise to tell him so. 

I have not seen yesterday’s paper but am very much afraid 
that poor Bob Shaw ? is killed. He was a very loveable man and 
will be a great loss. 

Now for my own movements; on Sunday we iat oer the 
Potomac at Berlin, and marched south by Lovetsville, about 
sixteen miles to a farm house where we stopped for the night 
but had to start again very early in the morning and make a 
short march to Mountsville, where we stopped with a Mr. Mc- 
Carty. Virginia here is not so fine a country as Maryland across 
the river, though this is one of the best parts of Virginia. I have 
been surprised at not finding the vegetation in Virginia more 
Southern even on the Peninsula, the trees and underbrush are 
very much like our own though larger and finer, there is nothing 
tropical about it. Tuesday and Wednesday we lay at Mounts- 
ville. On Wednesday afternoon I went out to visit the picket 
line. In crossing a brook my horse sunk in the sand and in 
struggling to get out, he broke the saddle girth, and after ex- 
tricating him from the brook, I left him with an outpost near by 
and had to walk the length of the line over a very rough country 
and did not get back till midnight. I came back another way and 
sent an orderly down for my horse, but he was fired at perhaps 
by a bushwhacker, but more probably I think by some stupid 
picket and came back without my horse and with a slight wound 
in his arm. I did not know it till morning and was afraid my 
horse was gone, but I went down and found him tied by the bank 
of the river. 

Thursday morning we marched to New Baltimore, but as we 
were the rear guard of a long train of wagons we got there about 
twelve o’clock at night and camped in the woods, (the first night, 

* William Wells Newell (1839-1907). * Robert Gould Shaw (1837-1863). 
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by the way, that I ever slept on the ground). Friday we were all 
day near New Baltimore, but Saturday morning we started at 
3% a.M. for this place, where we now are. We got into camp 
about noon. If we had not marched this day six men of our divi- 
sion were to have been shot for desertion. They were reprieved 
for one week. | 

On Saturday afternoon I went out with a patrol about six 
miles beyond the picket line to Elk Run, found that there was 
nothing of the enemy north of the Rappahannock, except a few 
scouting parties, we did not get back till late, and I was very 
glad that yesterday was a day of rest. Nothing at all was done, 
and we have not moved and probably shall not go today. 

Lee’s army has probably all left the Shenandoah valley, and 
is near Culpepper; but whether it will stay there is doubtful or 
what we shall do if it does. 

There was a skirmish at Chester Gap where we took some 
hundreds of sheep and cattle and a few prisoners. More might 
have been accomplished, if the attack had been pressed with 
vigor as the rebels were passing at the time through Thornton’s 
gap further south and if we had passed the Blue Ridge we might 
safely have inflicted severe loss on their rear. Your affectionate 
son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To HIs FATHER 
Heap Quarters, Ist Division, 11TH Army Corps 
WarRENTON Junction, Va., July 27, 1863 

Dear FatuErR, — I got your note about the draft last night. 

I do not think I agree with you. In the first place we must have 

more men. If the rebels can feel that if they hold out only till 

the army now in the field has wasted away, I have seen nothing 

to make me think they will yield, but if they feel that the 

Northern Army will be continually recruited to an indefinite ex- 
tent they will feel very differently. 
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The men must be procured then either by volunteering or 
conscription. The objections to conscription are founded chiefly 
if not wholly on its unpopularity, for it is certainly fair that all 
men should be compelled to support the government whether 
they wish it or not. The law is certainly very badly framed and 
the $300.00 clause is certainly very objectionable. If an indi- 
vidual were to procure a substitute it would be considered a pri- 
vate matter with which the public had no call to interfere, but 
this exemption of an entire class, i.e. those who can pay $300.00 
by name, excites the feelings of the class who cannot pay the 
$300.00. Therefore I do not defend the details of the conscript 
act but merely the principle. I do not think the fact that the 
men cannot be obtained so rapidly in this way as by volunteering 
is of much consequence. The chief advantage of the draft is its 
moral effect; if the rebels understand that we can get more men 
if we need them I do not think we shall need many more. Now 
volunteering is a confession of weakness; when it comes to pay- 
ing $1000.00 bounty there is little question of patriotism. I feel 
as if the riots in the North, attended with so many excesses and 
put down with so much energy, have had a good effect on the 
stability of our government, at least that is the general idea here. 

The objections to volunteering at $1000.00 bounty are num- 
erous; in the first place it is as I have said a confession of weak- 
ness, at least gone to the extent that proceedings have now it 
would be felt that the government was afraid to draft, because 
the majority of the North wished the war to stop. Payment of 
such bounties would produce great disaffection among the old 
soldiers; as it was they used to taunt the nine-months troops 
who received such large bounties, calling them ‘hired men.’ 
The volunteers would insist upon forming new regiments, the 
conscripts would be put into the old, and this makes an enor- 
mous difference. ‘The volunteering would be enormously ex- 
pensive; if a conscript runs away he runs away with a cap, shirt, 
coat and trousers, and his place can be supplied by another man 
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at an expense to the government of another suit of clothes; but 
a volunteer runs off with $1000.00 in his pocket and it takes 
$1000 to get another man. I doubt besides if a $1000 would 
bring enough men for three years, $300 would hardly bring the 
nine-months men a year ago. They pay recruits in the ‘Veteran 
Volunteers’ $402, and I have not heard of their having any 
success. 

The great objection to my mind is that the rebels would not be 
impressed with the certainty of our army being filled up unless we 
draft. 

Since Lee’s retreat into Virginia, the powers at Washington 
have been hurrying on Meade. I do not share the hopes of those 
who think the rebellion already crushed. I have thought from 
the beginning that when Lee’s army was routed the rebellion 
was ended, but that has not taken place yet, and till it does we 
are subject to all the chances of war. 

I think Lee will offer battle before he reaches Richmond and 
with great chance of success for Meade’s army is weak and he 
would have a long line of communications to defend. We ought 
clearly to wait till Rosecrans and Grant advance quite near to 
Richmond, or better still till strong reinforcements are sent to 
us from them. If we continue to push on immediately we run a 
very serious chance of disaster, when a month’s delay with the 
conscripts and strong reinforcements from the West, would ren- 
der our success nearly certain. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters Ist Division 11TH Corps 
WarrenTON Junction, Va., July 28, 1863 
Dear Joun, — Till night before last I had been without 
letters for a fortnight, among seven or eight that I received then 
in one batch were two from you dated July 8 and July 13. 
You must have recovered from the first shock of your bro- 
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ther’s death, but you have suffered a great loss. How strange it 
is that of your brother and his two college chums, two should 
have died and Herbert Mason be dangerously wounded, and that 
Temple should have been killed also. 

You lament that your affliction has not made you better. I can 
partly sympathize with you from my feelings about Stephen. 
I have lost relations and other friends, but no very near ones. 
Stephen was the only one with whom I felt that my future 
happiness was bound up. I was continually looking forward to 
the pleasure and advantage I should derive from his society, 
but more than that I had a fondness for him, almost passionate 
in its strength, I really loved that man. I do not know that his 
loss made me any better, but it has given me a much nearer 
sense of another world. I never think of him without feeling that 
he still lives and thinks and acts. 

This life out here is a very deteriorating one, to me at least in 
my present position. There is at times a call for great and 
fatiguing exertion, but none for steady labor; the greater part of 
the time it is an idle, lazy, useless life; every day I feel less in- 
clined to labor, and I find myself thinking more and more of my 
food, my sleep, my physical comforts of every kind. I do not 
know that I wish the war to end, for I have got to like the life 
tolerably well, but I think it would be much better for me if it 
would close speedily. After the battle of Gettysburgh General 
Gordon, who had been continually striving to leave the Penin- 
sula ever since Lee’s advance commenced, still urged his depar- 
ture from the Department, and [ thought and still think wrongly. 
After Lee’s defeat, and after the capture of Vicksburg, every- 
thing was so changed that I thought our chance of being in a 
satisfactory place, could be insured quite as much by remaining 
in the Peninsula as by leaving it. We might very probably have 
been sent to South Carolina or have operated immediately 
against Richmond, now we are in the Eleventh Corps of an 
Army which is not pursuing Lee. I confess too to preferring a 
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small department where a division is of considerable consequence 
to a big army where it is swallowed up. 

My ideas of the Peninsular campaign are these: 

1. The force was not large enough to make it probable that 
we could take Richmond, and therefore on the whole it was the 
proper thing not to attack it. 

2. The garrison consisted of about 12,000 soldiers and as 
many more armed citizens; this force was not so large but what 
it is perfectly possible that we might have captured the city. 

3. The force on the Peninsula should have been at once 
joined to Meade’s army, and would probably have changed the 
battle of Gettysburg from being an action purely defensive on 
our part to a decided victory. 

4. Though not productive of so much good as the Peninsular 
force might have accomplished if sent to Meade, yet the army 
there did some good both by withholding forces from Lee kept 
for the defence of Richmond, and by producing a general state 
of uneasiness which somewhat interfered with their operations. 

5. The execution of the campaign, having in view the menac- 
ing of Richmond was bad. 

General Gordon’s Division was thrown forward twenty-five 
miles above Yorktown for a fortnight before the rest of the army 
moved forward. This got them used to our presence and did not 
have the effect that a sudden rapid march from Yorktown to the 
Chickahominy would have had. After the full purpose of the 
expedition had been accomplished our march back was de- 
layed two or three days unnecessarily. The worst feature of the 
expedition was that General Keyes with four or five thousand 
men and fourteen pieces of artillery was driven back two or three 
miles by a force which no one of any account estimates at more 
than 1500, and which from all I can gather amounted probably 
to about 300 men and two pieces of artillery. He was sent to 
Bottom’s Bridge, and went five miles, and after this trifling 
attack fell back to within a couple of miles of White House, and 
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could not be got to move forward. The whole affair (and I have 
not at all exaggerated) was most disgraceful. Keyes is a good- 
natured, vain, timid, silly old fool. After leaving Yorktown we 
came to Washington, where I saw Charley Mills, and then, after 
three or four days of the most annoying and fatiguing transpor- 
tation I ever experienced, we reported on the 17th of July to the 
Eleventh Corps at Berlin. The Journey from Washington to 
Frederick, which usually occupies four hours, took us two nights 
andiaiday ae 

This transportation on cars has proved very destructive to 
most of us. I fortunately escaped with the loss of a few straps 
and a box of cigars. But the General lost cigars, liquor and part 
of his bed; Wheaton, his haversack and its contents; while poor 
Motley who was absent at the time lost his nigger, his horse and 
his trunk, in fact he has nothing left but a bag containing three 
pairs of boots. 

We were assigned to the 11th Corps, the division being com- 
posed of four regiments brought from the Peninsula by General 
Gordon, 40 Mass.; 127, 142, 144 N.Y. comprising about 2500 
men fit for duty, and eight regiments which were in the division 
before (mostly Dutch) comprising altogether about 1500 men. 
The two brigades are commanded by Generals Schemmelpfennig 
and Ames, General Barlow ? commanded the Division before 
Gettysburgh, Devens; had it at Chancellorsville. The old 
troops are very bad indeed, you know how they behaved at 
Chancellorsville; at Gettysburg, though they did not fly as be- 
fore and some of them behaved well, the German regiments again 
misbehaved themselves, though I do not know that they were 
so much worse than some other regiments or brigades, yet the 
corps as a whole has a terrible reputation in the army and no 
doubt deserves it. The General professed not to care and said if 
it was a poor corps, so much the more credit in bringing it up, 


t Adelbert Ames. 2 Francis Channing Barlow (1834-1896). 
3 Charles Devens, Jr. (1820-1891). 
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and J do not think it makes much difference to him or his staff; 
but to the regimental officers and especially to the men who have 
no reputation apart from their corps it is very hard, and it must 
have a depressing effect on the new troops we have brought up 
from the Peninsula, which is particularly to be deprecated, as 
they have never been in action and have established no fighting 
reputation. The General finally has concluded that it is better 
to get out of the Corps and has gone today with General Slocum 
to see General Meade with a view to being transferred to the 
12th Corps. 

The great fault at the battle of Gettsyburg seems to me the 
slack pursuit for the first day or two. Meade’s delay to attack 
at Williamsport I should be slow to blame, it is unfortunate cer- 
tainly that he did not attack on the day when they were evacu- 
ating for with part of their forces across success would have been 
almost certain. But supposing them all there, should he have 
attacked? Upon the whole I think he should, because under no 
circumstances could a defeat be more disastrous to them or less 
disastrous to us, and J think the risk had better have been run. 
Yet the chances were very much against us. Lee’s army was not 
demoralized, their withdrawal from their difficult position at 
Gettysburg, with little loss but what they had sustained in 
action, must have raised their confidence. The ground was very 
strong, and was selected by Lee a year ago. He meant to fight 
there last autumn, when McClellan headed him off and drove 
him to Antietam. (By the way, speaking of McClellan I must 
say that I have made up my mind he ought not to be recalled, 
though I think more of his military ability than ever; there are 
no political reasons for making generals, but there are political 
reasons for not making them and I think McClellan comes under 
the purview of these last.) 

The ground beside being very strong was very thoroughly pro- 
tected by entrenchments, in some places there were two or three 
lines. 
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I rode over the rebel works a couple of days after they left. 
After the rebels left General Meade expressed his satisfaction 
that he had not attacked. We moved away from Berlin on Sun- 
day before last and have progressed thus far where we have been 
a day or two. If any body was fool enough to think we could 
head Lee off from Richmond they must be disappointed. The 
government have been hurrying up Meade very foolishly, he is 
far from strong; two months’ delay would bring in the conscripts, 
furnish time for large reinforcements from the West, bring Rose- 
crans nearer Richmond, and all without giving the rebels any 
great advantage. If we are hurried against the enemy who, I 
believe, will certainly stand at bay, we run great chance of dis- 
comfiture. Independently of reinforcements, our troops stand 
in great need of re-organization and rest. A position near our 
present one would be a good one for a position to occupy for a 
month or two. We certainly have won great success; but how 
anyone with the slightest knowledge from history and the slight- 
est experience in this war fails to realize how some unlooked 
for accident can mar the brightest prospects and does not see 
that now above all times we should act warily and cautiously, 
I do not understand. 

Tonight poor Shaw’s death is confirmed, I suppose we shall 
never know how his regiment behaved. I do not know that I am 
especially anxious that Charleston should be speedily taken. 
Southern troops let loose by its capture would do us as much 
harm as the reduction of the place would do us good. Whip their 
‘ armies is the first and last rule for our generals, the A and Q of 
military art in such a country as the South. We are not out of 
the woods yet. Frederick the Great saw darker days than ever 
has Jefferson Davis. 

The proceedings against the mob in Boston were delightful. 
The legal warrant of the Mayor, the first firing into the rioters 
not of blank cartridges over their heads but of canister into their 
midst, and the immediate haling of the unhappy men before the 
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court to answer for the crime of murder according to the statute 
in that case made and provided, is charmingly though amus- 
ingly Bostonian, shows the best part of New England character 
and makes one proud of his city. 
But my paper is crammed full. Very affectionately, 
JaCeGRAY; JR. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MorHerR 
Heap QuarTERs IsT Division 11TH Corps ~ 
GREENWICH, Va., August 2, 1863 
Dear Moruer, — Since I last wrote we continued to stay at 
Warrenton Junction till yesterday morning when we moved here. 
It is pretty well settled now that this army is not to advance 
beyond the Rappahannock, but is to wait for conscripts and re- 
inforcements, I suppose for at least a month. The army is now 
encamped in a form to make an enclosed space, and this division 
faces North and pickets from Greenwich towards New Baltimore 
on the West and towards Bristow Station on the East. The 
necessity of a continuous line of pickets enclosing the whole 
army arises from the activity of Mosby? and his guerilla 
parties, all through this country. 
As we shall be still for some time it will be a good opportunity 
to have some things sent to me. 
I want 


1 flannel undershirt 

2 pair of flannel drawers (blue mixed) 

1 pr. of shoes (cut rather low, and not very heavy) 

1 cloth sack (not very thick and there need be no shoulderstraps, as I have a pair al- 
ready) 

I pr. trowsers, reinforced (These I think, you have ordered) 

I vest " 

Gutta Percha watch chain 

2 cakes windsor soap 

1 piece Castile soap 

Tooth brush 


2 John Singleton Mosby (1833-1916). 
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My meerschaum cigar holder 

4 pencils (Faber No. 2) 

2 cakes of chocolate 

200 Manilla cigars 

Marmont’s Military Institutes by Coppée? 


I should like Robert Browning’s Poems if they have been pub- 
lished in blue and gold, or any as small form. You can get these 
things ready but had better not send them till I write you 
again. I am anxious to learn whether my regiment has been 
made a cavalry regiment. Captain Motley is very positive that 
it has been converted into the 3rd. Mass. Cav. and that only the 
consent of the President was necessary to make it a settled thing. 
Please ask Horace to make inquiries about it for me, as it will 
make the difference of more than $100 a year. 

Send me two or three poor novels if you cannot get good ones.- 
I remember once reading a few pages of one called ‘Zaidee,’ ? 
which I rather liked. Please let me have that, if you can get it 
without trouble. 

I have a letter of yours as late as July 29th, I got it on the 
31st, so I suppose you get my letters quite promptly. 

As I suppose you have seen in the paper, there is a prospect of 
the 11th Corps being broken up, the statement in the paper how-. 
ever is just wrong about the Divisions, it is the first which is to 
go into the 12th, and the second into the 2nd Corps,’ at least that 
has been suggested; it has also been proposed to consolidate the 
whole army in four corps; there is little doubt that a thorough 
organization will be made. Our life for the next month I suppose 
will be as quiet and monotonous as at Sharpsburg. We are en- 
camped at present on the lawn of a place belonging to an Eng- 
lishman who is here with his family, he having married a Vir- 
ginian, or Southern woman of some kind. His name is Green, 


Esprit des Institutions Militatres, by August Frédéric Louis Viesse de Marmont 
(1774-1852). 

2 Margaret Oliphant Oliphant (1828-1897), whose Zaidee was published in 1856. 

3 The First Division was Gordon’s, the Second, von Steinwehr’s. 
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he has lived a great deal in Savannah. On his gate posts he had 
printed cards ‘British Property under Safeguard, by order of 
Gen. Meade,’ the general’s name being filled up in writing. It 
was very strange to see a place nicely fitted up with everything 
and looking very much like the country houses about Boston in 
this country. He was very courteous though evidently a strong 
Southern sympathizer and asked us all to stay with him, while 
we were in the neighborhood, but as our stay may be rather pro- 
tracted, we have pitched our own tents and feed ourselves. The 
General has however hitherto taken his meals and slept at the 
house. He has about 800 acres and his house is well furnished 
and what seems the strangest in Virginia is clean. 

The march here from Warrenton Junction was very trying to 
the troops, though we started at 5 o’clock and only came about 
nine miles. The weather was intolerably hot and the men fell 
out by scores. _ 

When the men got here they went into camp but were im- 
mediately called out to be present at the shooting of a deserter, 
a private from the 157th N.Y. Reg. Five other men from the 
Division were condemned to be shot at the same time, but were 
reprieved. This man had been reprieved for a week, but it was 
an aggravated case and when the reprieve came for the others 
he was excepted. The Division was formed on three sides of a 
hollow square, in the centre of which a grave had been dug. The 
man was marched in following an ambulance carrying his coffin; 
the firing party preceded the ambulance and the provost guard 
followed. The coffin was placed by the grave and the man on it, 
his sentence was read by the provost marshal, the chaplain 
prayed with him, and his eyes were bandaged. Half of the firing 
party fired, and the man fell and died in a minute. The firing 
party was twelve, six therefore were to fire, but according to 
custom one of the pieces was not loaded with ball. This hap- 
pened to be one of the six who fired, of the remaining five two did 
not fire, and of the three who fired only two hit him. Fortunately 
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one of the two was fatal and that speedily. The two men who 
did not fire have been put in irons and will be punished as 
severely as possible. The division then broke into column and 
marched by the body. I could not but be struck with our British 
friend, who put on his gloves, spread his umbrella and walked 
down to see the execution with a little dog trotting before him 
and his little boys behind him to be improved by the spectacle, 
as he would have taken them to a hanging in the old country. 

The weather is very hot and I am glad that we have stopped 
marching for the present. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 92 BEAcon STREET 
4 August, 1863 

Dear Joun, — Thanks for your very interesting letter of 
28th ult. So you are in the 11th Corps, of all places in the world. 
We had a rumor, soon however contradicted, that the 11th Corps 
was to be broken up, and the Ist Division assigned to the 2d 
Corps. I hope it will be so, for I think the 11th Corps is de- 
moralized past recovery. I am however glad that a strict dis- 
ciplinarian like Gordon should have eight regiments of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen to take care of. If anybody can make anything 
of them, he can. I am however sorry for you, for I should have 
preferred to have you connected for your own sake with one of 
the other corps, in whose glorious history you might claim a 
share. 

I agree entirely with your criticisms on the 2d Peninsular cam- 
paign. It was neither one thing nor the other. And I perfectly 
agree with you that the troops comprising the force sent against 
Richmond should have been sent at first to Meade’s army. 

I am not sure that you are right about the subsequent dis- 
position of the troops. I rather agree with Gordon, that even 
after Gettysburg and Vicksburg, your troops should be sent to 
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Meade. My view is, that Jefferson Davis will reinforce Lee with 
all the troops from South and West, and attack Meade before 
he can be strengthened by conscripts or other reinforcements. 
He has much to gain, and little to lose by this plan. If he gains 
a victory in Virginia, it is of more consequence than any victory 
can be elsewhere. And the knowledge that Meade’s army is far 
from numerous, that he has not probably over 50,000 men today 
on duty, and that the Government and People will hurry him 
on towards Richmond much faster than his own sound judg- 
ment would warrant, are inducements, which, I imagine, will be 
of no small weight with the rebel authorities. Add to this that 
Lee is their ablest general, and that he is also a general whose 
spécialité, so to speak, is Battles, and you get quite a number of 
probabilities to my theory. At any rate I think there is quite 
enough danger possible to warrant and even oblige our Govern- 
ment to send everything they can spare from other quarters to 
Meade’s army. I would even go in for taking 25,000 men from 
each of the great Western armies of Grant and Rosecrans, and 
sending them with all speed to Virginia. I am getting more and 
more convinced of the correctness of this theory, which I adopted 
very soon after the battle of Gettysburg, the more I think over 
the state of the War. The rebels must be convinced that, left to 
themselves, subjugation is only a question of time, that Euro- 
pean interference alone can save them. Other questions may 
prevent the courts of Europe from taking any steps in the mat- 
ter — the Polish question for example. But the original Polish 
question, if I mistake not, occurred contemporaneously with 
our Revolution, and that did not prevent interference by France, 
Spain and Holland. I don’t think there will be interference, 
mind you: only, I think that Davis will act as if efforts of his 
might bring interference from foreign nations; and I think he 
knows by this time that public opinion abroad is much more in- 
fluenced by what happens in Virginia, than by what happens in 
the West, and South-West. Therefore I think he will try all on 
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the fate of another struggle in Virginia. What he does must be 
done quickly, and I think that he will strain every nerve to re- 
inforce Lee’s army to its old strength, and that there is a great 
probability of his being able to do it before Meade is equally 
reinforced. If so, then Meade must retreat to the defences of 
Washington or thereabouts. 

At the same time I do want to see Charleston taken. If it 
were, as we say in law, a res integra, I should not so much care, 
though there is a great necessity that we should hold the At- 
lantic ports, to prevent blockade disputes, and all that sort of 
thing. So I hope the Government will send Gillmore 10,000 or 
15,000 troops from the Gulf, and then send them to Virginia 
after the capture of Charleston. 

I think you are probably right in your bold criticism on 
Meade’s duty when before the rebel army at Williamsport. 
Still Lieutenant Colonel Morse, who is now here for drafted men 
for the Second, says it would have been unsuccessful. It is gen- 
erally believed now that Meade was himself not in favor of at- 
tacking. It would have taken a great deal of nerve for the gen- 
eral who has the responsibility to have ordered the attack in that 
case. As you say, we should be slow before blaming Meade for 
not fighting. 

I think the army will move to Falmouth before very long. 
That is after all not so bad a position, especially when rest is 
desired. ‘There is no place where supplies are easier obtained I 
imagine than there. If you should be there, and quietly in 
camp, in the fall, I have a good mind to go down and see you. 
I want much to see the army again. Still of course it is all un- 
certain where the army may be a week hence. 

You speak of the demoralizing effects of a soldier’s life in the 
respect of making one more careful about food and shelter than 
one is at home. I think this is by no means a permanent effect. 
I imagine you will find on returning for good — I don’t mean on 
a visit home, when of course you go partly to obtain these 
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fleshly comforts, but on returning home not to return to the 
army — that the effect has been the other way. Perhaps I am 
wrong, but I cannot but think that a systematic and enforced 
custom of hardship will produce indifference to these things in 
time. When I was getting well of the typhoid fever in my junior 
year I used to please myself all day by imagining what good 
things I would eat when I got well; and to such an extent did I 
indulge these reveries that I got alarmed for myself lest I should 
actually be demoralized; but though at first on recovery there 
was perhaps some undue craving for good things, this com- 
pletely passed away on the full return to active life, and I really 
think I have never been so much of a gourmand since that time. 
This however may be due to other causes besides. 

It is very curious to me to find you complaining that for the 
greater part of the time you lead a lazy, idle, useless life. Nota 
week ago I was making the same complaint to French,‘ and was 
lamenting, and that honestly and most sincerely, as far as I can 
see, my lot, cast inevitably to be living here in Boston, taking 
apparently my ease and comfort while my own friends and 
brother have given or are giving their lives and limbs and time 
to the good cause — while I am seemingly destined to lead a 
useless and inglorious life, which never calls for my best exer- 
tions or for my highest moods and spirit, but the whole tendency 
of which is to unfit for high and severe exertion, to discourage one 
from assuming responsibility — in short to dwarf one. I imagine 
that we can see the faults of our own positions better than those 
of each other; but you have been in both places, substantially, 
that is, which is preferable? Is it not the army? 

You see here there is absolutely no business doing in our line. 
Deputy Sheriffs complain that they can’t support themselves — 
Bayley says his receipts have fallen off two-thirds, constables 
come up to your office and beg for a writ to serve, loafing 
officers, Deputy Sheriffs and Constables, are round generally. 


4 Probably his classmate, Francis Ormond French, 
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Trinity Church and the winding up of some family affairs occupy 
my time — these last have been lately quite important, and if 
I got paid for them I would not complain. As French was saying 
the other evening, however, ‘They also serve who only stand and 
wait.’ Perhaps in the fall there will be more doing. I hope so. 

I have got over the shock of Henry’s death. Yet there is not 
a day in which I do not feel it as acutely as ever. But there is 
a dull feeling of loss, which is at times exceedingly depressing. 
When you get home I want to show you the beautiful testi- 
monies to Henry’s character and worth from all his army and 
other friends, which have been coming in on all sides. Colonel 
Hall has written a most beautiful letter, and Abbott’s, Q. M. 
Folsom’s, Grinnell’s, and many other letters are most beautiful. 
All this however I cannot write, but reserve for some of our quiet. 
pleasant evenings which let us hope are reserved for us in the 
not distant future. I shall not write much about poor Henry — 
I cannot doit. There is little to be said, or rather to be written. 

I think my sorrow for Stephen’s death was much relieved by 
my conviction that it was not very probable that his future life 
would have been a happy one. He seemed to me to have lived 
(for himself) long enough. The world would not have appreciated 
him. The army life was not his home — and he had no work to 
do apparently. But his loss was in some respects the greatest 
in the war to me. While I have loved some men more than I 
did Stephen, I can truly say that when Stephen was alive I 
would have done anything for him. I looked up to him with the 
greatest reverence, I was going to say — certainly something 
akin to it — together with the affection of a pupil for a teacher 
who had done more for my intellect than any man IJ ever came 
in contact with. But I must stop. Write soon to Your affec- 
tionate friend, 

Joun C. Ropes. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MOTHER 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
On BoarRD Suip ‘Empire City,’ OFF 
CHARLESTON Bar, August 15, 1863 


My pear Motuer, — Here I am, where I was four months 
ago, though with rather different prospects for the next few 
weeks. We shall probably land today on Folly Island which lies 
just south of Morris Island, and is bounded on the north by 
Lighthouse Inlet and on the south by Stono Inlet. As the Head 
Quarters of the expedition (General Gillmore’s) are on Morris 
Island, and our location is liable to change at any time, you had 
better direct ‘Head Quarters Gordon’s Division, Morris Island, 
South Carolina.’ 

The bombardment of Fort Sumter has not yet commenced, 
though everyone agrees that it will soon begin, some say to- 
morrow. All through the day and night, however, there is an 
occasional shell fired by our mortar boats and land batteries, 
and Fort Wagner replies. I have seen but one shot fired by 
Fort Sumter and a common rumor is that the rebels are evacuat- 
ing and carrying the guns to their sand batteries on James 
Island. (Before I forget it, I want to know about my regiment. 
I see Colonel Chickering t has come home and is described as 
of the 3rd Mass. Cav. Will Horace please inquire when the 
War Department gave its consent to the change to cavalry, 
from what date the officers draw pay as cavalry officers? I 
should like some official certificate or copy of some kind that 
would establish my claim with a paymaster. The box I asked 
you to get ready you had better send by Adams Express which 
runs a boat from New York to South Carolina. I should like 
beside what I have sent for, one of those gold mounted gutta 
percha pen and pencil cases. My dressing case with its contents 
has about worn out, and I should like another with the fixings, 


t Thomas Edward Chickering (1824-1871). Colonel, 41st Mass. Infantry, after- 
wards 3d Mass. Cavalry. 
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except the sponge which is as good as new. Thirty paper collars 
(1514) too would be desirable, three or four pocket handker- 
chiefs, if I did not mention them before.) 

We were at Old Point two or three days, owing to ie non- 
arrival from New York of the Steamers which were to carry 
us to Charleston. The 2nd Brigade embarked on the evening 
of the ninth, but vessels for the rest of the troops did not arrive 
till Tuesday the 11th, about midnight of which day we left Old 
Point and put out to sea on the Empire City, Captain Baxter 
(who by the way lives near Cotuit and knows everyone there.) 
We had on board the 127 N. Y. and the 74 Penn., the pioneer 
corps and the provost guard, numbering in all about nine hun- 
dred men, not a very heavy load. We had a very quiet, unevent- 
ful passage with nothing remarkable but the heat which was 
scorching night and day. About sunset of the 13th we came in 
sight of Charleston and Fort Sumter. I went with the Captain 
on board the Wabash, close to which we anchored for the night. 
It is a most beautiful ship, with almost no motion and spacious 
as a roomy house. The Captain sent a message on shore for the 
General, but as next morning no answer had been received, I 
went on shore with Captain Baxter and found that we were to 
land on Folly Island.t Morris Island seemed filled as full as it 
would hold with troops as far to the front as was safe. Return- 
ing again to the Empire City about 2 o’clock we lay still till 
about 7 o’clock when a steamboat of light draught came to take 
us to Stono; as it could not lie close to the Empire City, the men 
had to be carried in launches from one boat to the other, but 
after one launch had been loaded it grew dark, and the sea had 
such a considerable swell, that the men could not be got on 
and off the launch without considerable risk to their hands and 
fingers if not to their lives, so the further reémbarkation was 


t The letters of Charles Pickering Bowditch, printed in Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings, v1, 426, give a picture of camp life on Folly Island, August 5, 
1863—February 10, 1864. 
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postponed to this morning, and it is now going on. I suppose we 
shall not get on shore much before evening. 

Everyone seems very confident on shore, they do not think 
there will be much trouble in reducing Fort Sumter, but antici- 
pate trouble from the sand batteries. General Gillmore has one 
very large gun, a 300-pounder Parrott which he has been trying 
to get to the front with but poor success; it weighs 27,000 pounds 
and is so difficult to haul that it is still 400 yards from the bat- 
tery in which he wishes to put it. General Gillmore is said to 
have about 20,000 men including all reinforcements, and that 
seems to be considered amply sufficient. All my information 
hitherto however has been the talk I heard on shore from one 
person and another and is not to be relied on as authority. Your 
affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Roxsury, Sunday, 16 August, 1863 
Last Sunday I went to town to take Colonel Hall,? who 
commands the Brigade in which the 20th has been and is, 3d 
Brigade, 2d Div., 2d Corps, to Church, but he was not at 
his Hotel. Your mother who was at Trinity Church kindly 
asked me to take dinner at your house, which I was very 
glad to do. I had inter alia a good long theological discussion 
especially with your sister Harriet, in which I am afraid I must 
have shocked her by my heretical opinions. Luckily I was not 
interrogated respecting your belief and unbeliefs. I must say 
that all you have ever said to me about your sister’s logical mind 
was fully confirmed; and besides, her well-settled views, her 
well-chosen positions, and the thorough familiarity she exhibited 
with the ground, would have been very remarkable in any min- 
ister, in my judgment. What a system is Calvinism! | often 
* Norman Jonathan Hall. 
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liken it to a fortification constructed by the best engineers, and 
defended by experienced and determined soldiers under the 
command of the best engineering talent. There is no storming it. 
One must lay regular siege. The only process almost by which 
Calvinism loses its hold on the mind, is by a gradual process of 
undermining, which lasts generally for many years. Such able 
men have been employed upon the works, and such are the new 
defences which have from time to time been introduced to meet 
the new exigencies of polemic warfare, so much time and atten- 
tion has been given to the ground, that the incautious assailant 
is almost always repulsed, notwithstanding the apparent un- 
tenableness of many of the positions occupied by Calvinism. 
Again, the fortress is so complete in itself, that the garrison have 
really no idea when the works they are holding have been ren- 
dered untenable. They will stand for hours and days and years 
an enfilading fire which would drive out the defenders of any 
other system of morals or theology, except perhaps the Roman 
Catholic religion, at once. 

I wish I could give you a sketch of our conversation, I meant 
to have done so early in the week, but have omitted it. I tried 
to bring my batteries to bear upon the whole scheme at once, so 
far as it regards men, to raise some objection against a plan which 
represented God as having created men in such a state that all 
would be lost, except those whom he elects to save, that he 
elects some ‘without foreknowledge of good works’ in them, 
and the rest he passes by, and leaves them to perish — that from 
this we could not only not discern anything which would entitle 
us to pronounce it an evidence of the goodness and mercy of 
God, but that this scheme was wholly inconsistent with our 
ideas of a Father. But your sister refused to consider the doc- 
trine of election as having anything to do with the question, 
arguing, with great skill, that it underlaid everything else in 
life just as much as Salvation, even the commonest acts of voli- 
tion, as much as our choosing or not choosing to accept the offers 
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of salvation; and that, unless I was prepared to deny the re- 
sponsibility of man altogether, I could not fairly introduce the 
doctrine of Election into the consideration of the plan of Salva- 
tion. I replied that it was nevertheless perfectly fair to consider 
the plan of Salvation including the doctrine of Election: but to 
this she replied by urging the difficulties of the subject of free 
will and divine foreknowledge and decrees, and arguing that we 
were certain of our own responsibility and guilt, and that no 
theory of election interfered with this, or should interfere with 
this. 

(Excuse my writing on different kinds of paper. I am not in 
my office, you know, but at our boarding-house.) 

To continue: your sister’s position seemed to be this: the 
present situation of mankind was one for which mankind was 
responsible, and the race was rightly held guilty in the sight of 
God. All that we can see of God’s agency in the matter, was his 
interference to save some. The difficulty of reconciling this sit- 
uation of God’s children with the attributes of a Father, or even 
of a wise and benevolent ruler, not even your mother could see. 
Just then I was obliged reluctantly to leave. 

I had however before this a very interesting talk with both 
your sisters and your Mother on the meaning of Salvation. 
I started with the idea that all, the good as well as the bad, 
entered the next world just as they left this, and that this must 
be so if the identity of the soul was preserved. To this your 
sister Harriet replied that she supposed that in the case of the 
regenerate, the character was freed from all taint of sin on death; 
and that this would not destroy the identity, because (by 
hypothesis) the wi was all right already, and that there was 
nothing unphilosophical (so to speak) in supposing that change 
in the character to be wrought in an hour or a moment — by the 
entire change of the conditions and situation — which would 
otherwise have to be wrought out in a life-time. I had nothing 
to reply to this at the time, and perhaps it may be so. At any 
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rate, when they pressed me, that my view, implying another 
state of discipline in future, which I of course admitted, was un- 
scriptural, I confessed that it was apparently contrary to Scrip- 
ture, but urged the absurdity of holding that the heathen and 
so many in Christian lands had a fair state of probation in this 
life, as leading to the belief that this life was not a Probation, but 
a state of Discipline. The Biblical objection however seemed 
to be enough for them. 

I don’t know whether you will be interested in all this now, 
when so many utterly different things are engrossing your time 
and attention. But I thought you would like to know how I got 
along at your house in a theological controversy. I confess I was 
rather worsted, though I might have enforced my objections to 
Calvinism more forcibly, I think, had I not been called away. 

Campbell’s Nature of the Atonement, which I have spoken 
to you about, I have finished. It is by far the ablest theological 
book I have ever read. (I have not read Edwards on the Will, 
but imagine that while Campbell does not compare with Ed- 
wards in logical ability, he has a more philosophical and broad 
mind.) The main idea of the work, though I do not yet fairly 
comprehend it, strikes me very favorably. That man’s sin must 
be fully repented of, or man cannot be forgiven, seems to me 
true. If mankind could fully repent, then there would be no 
reason for displeasure and punishment. (I use ‘repent’ in the 
Greek sense yerdvoa translated in N. T. ‘repentance,’ i.e. 
change of mind, involving penitence, confession, and complete 
turning of the Will and change of the character.) But they 
cannot fully repent, owing to their depraved state of heart and 
conscience, and are consequently in a state of alienation from 
God. Christ, taking upon himself humanity, yet without sin, 
confesses the sins of humanity, as Campbell says, says ‘Amen’ 
to God’s condemnation of Man’s sin — as a man he takes on 
himself the duty of repenting of the sins of the world, by the 
thoroughness with which he is impressed with the exceeding sin- 
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fulness of mankind, as only Deity in Humanity could be — and 
by his thorough confession of the sins of mankind, and abhor- 
rence of them, and by his living himself the true life of a child 
of God in the world, asa man. To illustrate from Scripture His- 
tory, Moses stood in this position before God with regard to the 
Israelites, on several occasions, and God’s anger with the people 
as a people was appeased by this entire confession and renuncia- 
tion of their sins on their part by Moses. All this, as in the case 
of Moses and the Israelites, so in the case of Christ and mankind, 
has a prospective bearing. It is only with a view to the partici- 
pation by the Israelites in Moses’ confession and repentance on 
their behalf, and only with a view to our participation in Christ’s 
confession and repentance on our behalf, that these atonements 
were made. It is certainly singular that Edwards should have 
suggested the alternative of an adequate repentance, (which 
however he summarily dismissed, without the hypothesis of 
Christ’s making it having seemingly suggested itself to him,) 
and an adequate punishment, as the only true grounds of a 
‘satisfaction for sin.’ These ideas being yet new in my own 
mind, and learned only from one book, of one writer, whose style 
is obscure, and his illustration not particularly good, I cannot 
give them as I should wish to. But let me know how they strike 
WOM chy *. 

Now about your going to Charleston. You were evidently 
intended to see as much of this war as possible. I am not by 
any means glad at your going, however. I think in the first place 
the Division is needed in Meade’s army. My views as to Lee’s 
being heavily reinforced before we shall reinforce Meade, I still 
adhere to, and expect to hear that Lee has taken the offensive 
in a week or two. I said all this in my last. Then I am afraid 
of your health at Charleston. Do take good care of your health, 
for the climate is trying, and the malaria quite dangerous to a 
stranger, I am told. I don’t imagine you will see much fighting, 
though you will probably be under fire somewhat. Give my love 
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to Jim Perkins ‘if you see him, 24th Mass. I shall write him 
soon... 4 
Joun C. Ropes. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fouty Istanp, S.C., Zugust 18, 1863 

Dear Joun, —I suppose you have heard that I am in this 
neighborhood, and have no doubt that you have answered my 
last letter though it may be some time before I receive it. 
When you answer it address ‘General Gordon’s Head Quarters,’ 
Morris Island, as I think we shall be there before that time, or 
if not, it is the Head Quarters of the Expedition and letters will 
be got to us from there. I get an unexpected chance to send a 
letter home, and must finish it in a few minutes. Please let my 
father know that you have heard from me. I wrote home by 
the Steamer which brought us down but had not then been on 
shore. 

I have forgotten when I wrote you last, but not I think in 
this month. If I ever get time I must tell you about how a 
deserter was shot in this division, and what a curious English- 
man we saw at Greenwich. How we did picket duty near Cat- 
lett’s Station and expected to stay there a month; how orders 
came at 11 o'clock at night on the 5th to proceed immediately 
to Alexandria; how we proceeded (but not immediately because 
General Williams, A.A.G., and General Ingalls,2 G.M., were 
asleep and were not to be waked) over Manassas Plains; how 
we came to Old Point and dined with General Foster, encamped 
at Newport News and saw the wreck of the Cumberland and 
finally had a very pleasant voyage to Charleston in the Steamer 
Empire City, Captain Baxter, all this I must pass over for want 
of time and come to my experience on land. 


* James Amory Perkins (1836-1863), killed at Morris Island, §.C., August 26, 1863. 
? Rufus Ingalls (1820-1893). 
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On the 14th of August, the ship lying off Charleston Bar, I 
went in in a rowboat with Captain Baxter to Morris Island and 
reported to General Gillmore ' and returned to the ship, and 
about six a steamer of light draft ‘The Escort’ being the same 
in which General Foster ran the batteries at Washington came 
out for us, but the sea was so rough that it was very hard to get 
the men into and out of the launches in which they were carried 
from one boat to the other, and the transshipment was stopped 
till the morning. I found every one at Morris Island confident of 
success not anticipating much trouble from Sumter but dreading 
the said batteries. 

On the 15th owing to the delay which attends the trans- 
shipment of troops it was late in the afternoon when we landed 
at Pawnee Landing on Folly River at the back of Folly Island. 
Morris Island is full of troops and we have been put on Folly 
Island as a depot to draw from, one brigade of our division is 
now in the trenches. General Gordon however has seen General 
Gillmore today and hopes to be transferred to Morris Island 
where we shall have a better opportunity of seeing the opera- 
tions. At present General Vogdes ? commands the upper half 
of the island and General Gordon the lower. It is an unculti- 
vated sand bank in some places covered with pine trees and pal- 
mettos and a dense undergrowth, in a few places more than half 
a mile wide and about eight miles long, a most beautiful sand 
beach (unfortunately abounding in sharks which have bitten 
some men, one fatally). The only animal of importance is the 
fiddler crab, of which there are millions and millions. 

On the 16th rode to Morris Island. General Gillmore I saw 
at a distance, also General Stephenson * with whom I rode to 
the front. Did not see the 24th regiment. We went to a sand 
hill about a mile from Fort Wagner; our first parallel is 1100 
yds. from Fort Wagner, our second, behind which are the 


t Quincy Adams Gillmore (1825-1888). 2 Israel Vogdes (1816-1889). 
3 Thomas Greely Stevenson (1836-1864), Colonel, 24th Mass. Infantry, 
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main batteries, 600 yds. from Fort Wagner, and the third which 
has only one gun in it is 350 yds., our pickets are a stone’s 
throw of theirs. We have one 300-pounder Parrott gun not yet 
in position, 2 Whitworth guns, 7200-pounder Parrotts, five 100- 
pounder Parrotts besides smaller guns. At Fort Pulaski General 
Gillmore did not have any gun as heavy as a 100 pounder. Our 
casualties are few. The 300 pounder gun has given a great deal 
of trouble, it weighs 27,000 pds. and keeps breaking the slings 
which are carrying it. It will be in position tonight. When I 
looked at Fort Sumter with Tom Stephenson about one-third of 
the gorge face, which is the one battered, seemed to be covered 
with sand bags several feet deep. At 7 o’clock that evening we 
went over the bar at Stono Inlet in the Steamer Maple Leaf 
loaded with stores, which an obliging Q. M. allowed the General 
the use of (the boat not the stores), to see the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter which began at daylight on the morning of the 
17th. We lay about two miles and a half from the Fort all day 
and may be said to have enjoyed war as a Fine Art, sitting on 
a good steamboat, drinking claret punches (without ice) and 
smoking cigars (terribly bad) and looking through glasses at 
the firing of 200-pounder Parrotts and the explosion of 16-inch 
shells, and yet after a while it got monotonous, though I would 
gladly have travelled a thousand miles to see it; but the mind 
cannot take in but a certain amount of admiration and wonder, 
and one after another we turned in and went to sleep about nine 
in the morning, we woke up in a few hours again — but I must 
end abruptly the boat is just leaving, everything is successful, 
though Fort Sumter may not fall for some days yet. No serious 
casualties except Captain Rodgers,* not (John) of the Catskill, 
killed, the face of Fort Sumter towards the batteries is honey- 
combed. Fort Sumter only fired a few guns. 
I will try to write you again soon. Affectionately, 


JA Gaay ia. 


* George Washington Rodgers (1822-1863), in command of the Catskill took part 
in the attack on Charleston and was killed August 17 before Fort Wagner. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fouty Isianp, S.C., August 19, 1863 

Dear Joun, —I was obliged to close abruptly my account 
of the bombardment of Fort Sumter by having to send off my 
letter. I will write a little more at length as a kind of continua- 
tion. 

Fort Sumter has not yet surrendered but there is every indica- 
tion that it will soon have to give in. On the 16th when I went to 
the front with General Stephenson, it was clear that the rebels 
were covering the face of Sumter against which our batteries 
were being erected with sand bags. They had covered about one- 
half of the wall two-thirds of the way up, in fact they were build- 
ing against and outside the wall of Sumter another wall of sand 
bags apparently about twelve feet thick. If they should be al- 
lowed to complete this defence it would materially protract the 
siege, and it was resolved to open at daylight next morning, 
though some of the pieces, particularly the 300-pounder, was 
not in position. (N.B. It is now however and probably was firing 
this afternoon.) General Gordon having learned that the bom- 
bardment was to commence next morning, procured a steam- 
boat, and we went out that evening and lay all Monday within 
two and a half miles of Fort Sumter, as I wrote you. (By the 
way, though I do not mean to write anything contraband and 
anything I may say will probably be public before this reaches 
you, yet you must use your own discretion in repeating what I 
say.) 

The general programme of the attack as I understand it is 
this: the army is to reduce Fort Sumter and the navy then under- 
take to capture Charleston. Fort Sumter has hitherto protected 
the obstructions which are placed in the channel under its fire 
and the navy has been unable therefore to pass it. If Fort 
Sumter is taken, the obstructions can then be removed and the 
navy are then supposed to be able to pass in and up to the city. 
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Fort Sumter is to be smashed before Fort Wagner and Battery 
Gregg, both of which are on Morris Island, are taken, as the 
possession of Sumter will enable us to prevent their throwing 
supplies into those Forts and they can be starved out, or those 
forts can be carried and easily held if Fort Sumter is silenced, 
so that it cannot open on these batteries after they are in our 
possession. Therefore our land batteries devote themselves al- 
most exclusively to Fort Sumter from which they are distant, 
I believe, about a mile and three-quarters. What would the old 
masters of the engineering art say to such a distance, what 
would have been thought of it ten years ago? Why it used to 
be a disputed question whether 600 yards was not too great a 
distance for the batteries to destroy the defences of a place, and 
the breaching batteries used to be erected at the crest of the glacis. 
Our batteries at the upper end of Morris Island are divided 
into two groups, one on the right of our approaches and the other 
on our left. Our first parallel is about 1000 yards from Wagner, 
our second 600, behind which are placed the batteries to breach 
Sumter, and the third, 350 yards from Wagner. About one mile 
to the left of our left batteries we have established a small bat- 
tery on a spit of sand in the marsh, in which a heavy gun has 
been mounted. This battery must be nearer to Charleston than 
Fort Sumter is and can reach it without difficulty; it has not 
yet opened fire, but the enemy are evidently anxious about it, 
as they fire continually from Fort Johnson and their other bat- 
teries at it; but without doing any damage. 
The enemies’ batteries are Fort Sumter, which has not fired 
a shot from the land face. This has given rise to the supposition 
that all the guns have been taken from this front and that it has 
been backed up by sand bags inside. This land face is the one 
built across the gorge of the fort and has a tower in the nature of 
a half bastion at each angle. The fort being intended to resist 
attacks from sea, this face which fronts towards the land is 
weaker than the sea fronts. There is water to be sure between 
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Sumter and Morris Island, but it is too shallow for ships. On 
Monday Sumter did not fire at all for the first part of the day, 
but later she fired a few shots from the sea face at the Monitors 
and Ironsides. It is the general opinion that the great bulk of 
her armament and garrison have been withdrawn. 

Fort Moultrie on Sullivan’s Island has not fired a shot, and as 
the Ironsides and Monitors have been often in range of her guns 
her neglect to fire has given rise to many queries and some anx- 
iety as it seems to indicate a plan of defence which we do not 
understand. 

Fort Wagner in front of our batteries at Morris Island has not 
fired a shot since Monday morning when it was heavily peppered 
by the Monitors and Jronsides; one at least of its guns has been 
dismounted. Beyond Fort Wagner at the extremity of Morris 
Island is Fort Gregg, which still fires at our Ironclads, though not 
very heavily. On James Island is Fort Johnson and in front of 
it towards our batteries on Morris Island, are three batteries 
one before the other, and further down are other batteries on 
James Island. From these shells are thrown at our batteries but 
with little effect, most of them falling short; our casualties are 
very slight. The rebel supply of ammunition is undoubtedly 
inadequate, while we have plenty, though there has been no little 
trouble from the variety of powder in our magazines. The 
two Whitworth guns (80-pounders) have proved themselves to be 
of inferior quality, one of them has nearly blown the breach off. 
This is cheering as the rebels have imported the Whitworth gun 
largely from England. In the afternoon of Monday we could see 
with the naked eye great holes in the side of Fort Sumter. 


Fouty Istanp, August 19, 1863 
Yesterday I saw Hallowell,: colonel of the 55th for half a 
minute, he was looking very well. Afterwards I went on a gun- 
boat in Light House Inlet and had a superb view of Sumter.... 
t Norwood Penrose Hallowell (1839-1914). 
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About the negro troops, I find it hard to come to an opinion; 
no one says they behaved remarkably well. I think they did 
fairly, no better than the white troops and probably not so well 
for they came back two hundred muskets short of the number of 
men, while the other regiments had a surplus. ‘Tom Stephenson 
who has the 54th in his brigade spoke well of them, but prob- 
ably he would be slow to say anything in their disfavor. With 
long and careful discipline I suppose a regiment of negroes 
might do as well as a poor white regiment, but negro troops 
disciplined no better than many of our white regiments are 
would be useless. Practical application. They are well worth 
using, worth their pay and feeding, but not to be relied on as a 
substitute for white troops. I wish you would show my two 
letters to my father, as they contain about everything on the 
bombardment there is to say. Yours, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


_Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 

Fotty Istanp, S.C., August 21, 1863 

I have written two letters to John Ropes this past week, which 

I have asked him to send home as they say about all I know of 
the siege. If you have not already sent the box to me, I should 
like Gillmore’s account of the taking of Fort Pulaski put in, as 
there is much in that would be interesting here, though this 
siege is on a much grander scale; none of the breaching guns 
are smaller than a hundred pounder and the distance from the 
fort of our batteries varies from 3200 yards to 4300. This is the 
fifth day of the attack on Fort Sumter and it still holds out. I 
almost hate to write for scarcely doI mail a letter without find- 
ing out soon after that something has happened which I have 
not inserted, or else that I have said something which requires 
correction. Today I have been on a gunboat in Lighthouse Inlet 
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about four miles from Fort Sumter. The wall towards Morris 
Island is a heap of ruins, the face of the wall is knocked off, al- 
most its whole length, and the arches of the casements exposed, 
but a great wall of sand bags has been built behind so that day 
light cannot be seen through the arches. Several deserters say 
that our balls pass through the fort (probably over the wall 
toward Morris Island) and out through the casements on the op- 
posite side. Today our batteries fired heavily at the sea-face of 
the fort with a view of rendering unserviceable the guns on its 
top, and knocked twenty or thirty large holes in its surface. 

General Gillmore I saw today on board the gunboat. The first 
thing you would remark about him is that he looks like a very 
good-natured man; he reminded me very strongly of the busts of 
Socrates without having the pug nose, if anybody without a pug 
nose could look like Socrates. The portrait of him in a Harper’s 
Weekly of two or three weeks back is very like. (By the way the 
head of Bob Shaw in the same paper is remarkably good for a 
newspaper portrait, except that it gives the idea of a dark man 
instead of a very fair one.) General Gillmore’s weight of re- 
sponsibility appears to sit lightly on him, and he seems to be 
very confident of success. 

There is a 200-pounder gun mounted in a battery in a marsh 
on our left from which Charleston can be reached. The gun is 
all in position and ready but has not yet opened fire. When 
General Gordon asked General Gillmore why he had not used 
that gun he said he was going to ask General Beauregard’s per- 
mission first; he also said he was going to fire into Charleston, 
and also that he had sent in a flag of truce to Beauregard; from 
all which things put together I infer that he means to open on 
Charleston and has given Beauregard notice.t We have plenty 
of incendiary shells and also of Greek fire with which the city can 
be burnt. 

A few casualties still happen mostly by accidents. A Lieu- 

t Notice was served on this day. 1 War Records, xxvit, Part 11, 57-60. © 
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tenant Webb’ of the goth Mass. was killed yesterday by the pre- 
mature explosion of a shell. 

General Gordon is placed in command of the lower half of 
Folly Island, General Vogdes of the upper. One brigade is de- 
tached to Morris Island for duty in the trenches. There is an 
earthwork at the lower end of the island mounting some heavy 
guns to serve as a protection to the depot of stores there and to 
be used against certain possible rams, which if they come at all 
will probably come down by Stono River. This is the first 
Southern country I have ever been in, for Virginia is no more 
tropical than Marblehead. The Island is entirely different on its 
two sides, though hardly a mile across; towards the ocean there 
is a beautiful sand beach, and the climate is cool and healthy, 
towards Folly River on the western side, it is a marsh, low and 
fever-giving. Between is a wood of tall pines, low palmettoes, 
cactuses and a rare live oak. I had supposed the palmetto was 
rather an uncommon tree even in South Carolina, but there are 
as many of them as there were sycamore trees in the time of Solo- 
mon. There are very few insects, and few animals of any kind 
except plover and acres of fiddler crabs. With but little to do, 
with an easy ride every day to see how the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter is progressing, with a fine sea breeze, breakers rolling to 
within a few yards of the tent door, a salt water bath every 
morning, plank floors to tents, plenty to eat, no mosquitoes or 
fleas, perfect beach to gallop over, and a band playing (as they 
are now) before our Head Quarters, it seems like playing soldier, 
after the toilsome marches, the starving days, the sleepless 
nights, the constant worry, the insufferable dirt of the Armies of 
the Potomac and Peninsula. | 

This is a luxurious but somewhat slow department. It was a 
curious contrast to see a company of the troops brought down 
by the General living (officers and all) in shelter tents, (which 
you must know are two pieces of sail cloth about four feet square 

* Augustine F. Webb, Second Lieutenant, 4oth Mass. Infantry, 
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fastened on two crotch poles and a cross one so as to make a 
shelter about three feet high and open at both ends), while be- 
side them was a lot of negro laborers (not even soldiers) in brand 
new A tents, which a Colonel in the Army of the Potomac would 
be proud to call his own. It is curious to see how they carry out 
here, or rather attempt to carry out, old army notions and cus- 
toms which have long been given up in Virginia, as entirely in- 
compatible with the active service of a large army. 

Though the troops on this island have an easy time enough, 
the men in the trenches must be very hard worked, as they have 
no rest day or night. I have seen George Lawrence ' here who 
is on board the Pawnee now lying in Stono Inlet. He seemed very 
well. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, JRr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fotry Istanp, S.C., August 30, 1863 

Dear Joun, — Many thanks for your two letters of the 4th 
and the 16th which both reached me last night. I have written 
you two letters from this place which I suppose have reached 
you. 

I am very sorry to have to write you of Jim Perkins’ death; 
how the best men seem to be fated to fall. 

On Wednesday afternoon our sap had progressed to within 
about seventy yards of a sand hill 150 yards from Fort Wagner 
which was filled with rebel rifle pits. Between six and seven 
o’clock, part of the 24th Mass. Reg. charged over the open space 
and took possession of the hill almost without opposition, taking 
several prisoners. A lodgement was immediately made and the 
sap pushed forward under a heavy fire of canister and grape 
from the Fort. Jim Perkins was struck by a canister ball in the 
right shoulder which passing through his body came out behind 

t George Lawrence (1839-1884). 
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the left shoulder, killing him instantly. On Wednesday (Thurs- 
day probably) morning I rode over to Morris Island to learn the 
news from General Stevenson, thinking to call at the regiment 
on my return and see Perkins whom I had not yet met, but at 
Stevenson’s quarters I learned that he was dead. I saw his body 
and his face had a very natural and pleasant expression though 
he looked rather worn and stern. I know his death will be a 
great blow to you and to his family and friends, for though Jim, 
I do not think, had very many friends, yet those who were his 
friends were very much attached to him. General Stevenson 
seemed affected by his death and spoke of him.as a very good 
officer. Whom is this war to leave alive? 

The battle in Virginia has not come off as soon as you ex- 
pected and from the large number of troops sent to New York, 
the Government evidently do not look for it immediately. I 
think it however possible that Lee may make a sudden march 
northward again, and J still feel sure that a victory of the U. S. 
Army north of Richmond is needed to close the war. A sober 
judgment certainly must question the policy of attacking 
Charleston at all, though certainly its fall will have a great moral 
effect, and if the troops were to be sent there, I am glad it was 
my lot to be among them. 

Meade’s army was much more numerous than you suppose: 
after the reinforcements had come in after the battle of Gettys- 
burg he had about 90,000 men. Meade was in favor of attack- 
ing Williamsport, though after Lee had left and he saw the 
fortifications, he said he was glad he had not. 

As to what you say about the army not being demoralizing, I 
think you may be right. I hope so.... 

Now as to what is doing here, I am sorry to say there is not 
much to tell. General Gillmore submitted his plan for the re- 
duction of Fort Sumter to the authorities at Washington, and 
the navy promised that if he would reduce Fort Sumter, they 
would go into Charleston; he has done what he undertook, Fort 
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Sumter is smashed, it probably has not a gun in position and 
the deserters say that the small garrison left in are prepared to 
blow it up atany moment. But the navy do not venture in, they 
have not found out the position of the obstructions; they say 
the fire from Sullivan’s Island is too heavy, so practically nothing 
has been done except the gradual approach of our sap to Fort 
Wagner, which with Fort Gregg must soon fall. But suppose the 
Army reduces those forts and so occupies the whole of Morris 
Island, what then? The channel runs between Fort Sumter and 
Sullivan’s Island and if Fort Moultrie and the batteries about it 
render the passage of the navy impossible, nothing remains but 
for the army to cross to Sullivan’s Island which will be difficult, 
and to reduce Fort Moultrie which will be a long operation. 

Perhaps the Navy Department was wrong in supposing that 
the ships could enter; perhaps the fault is here and the fleet does 
not dare to do what it might. Either way Admiral Dahlgren 
is greatly to blame, for he encouraged the attempt and he is in 
command now. Charley Mills told me in Washington that no 
one in the Department believed in Dahlgren except the Sec- 
retary, and that he had always been noted for his unwillingness 
to assume the responsibility. The navy officers on the Pawnee, 
on which G. Lawrence is Paymaster, though careful what they 
say, are evidently deeply mortified and on shore the complaints 
are loud and deep. 

One thing may prove of service; in a battery situated in a 
marsh on the left was a 200-pounder Parrott which fired a few 
shot into Charleston and then burst; it is known from a despatch 
of General Beauregard that the shells reached the city and a 
letter from the Spanish consul to General Gillmore stated that 
lives had been lost. The gun has now been replaced by another 
200-pounder, arranged in a way that is hoped will avoid the 
accident which happened to the other and which arose from the 
great elevation at which it was necessary to fire it. This gun has 
not yet opened. Another battery of 30-pounders has been made 
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on Black Island, with which it is expected to reach Charleston, 
though it seems to me a devil of a distance. Still the rebel 
papers seem so alarmed about Charleston that I cannot help be- 
lieving that ‘that wicked city’ will fall. 

I remember your asking me when at home of the proportion of 
a regiment that is ‘present for duty.’ I happened to think of it 
the other day. The following is the report of a regiment in one 
of our brigades, the proportion in which is very nearly that in 
the whole brigade: 


Officers and men present for duty L72 
¥ “< « & “on special duty 23 

66 6s 66 66 sick 22 

3 “« «absent on detached service within Department 5 
without Department 67 

i Se Oe aes ana ve 12 

“ec 66 6é “cc sick 210 

- “« “« without authority 14 
525 


So you see how armies dwindle away, to be sure this regiment 
was at Gettysburg. 

The mail is going off and I have no time to write more. 
Yours affectionately, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. ' 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fotty Istanp, S.C., August 30, 1863 


a : : 

Everything is quiet here, Fort Sumter is a heap of ruins and 
General Gillmore has done all that he undertook to do. The 
navy promised that if the army would reduce Fort Sumter, they 
would go into Charleston, but they have done nothing to redeem 
their promise, and great discontent, in which the officers of the 
navy fully share, prevails accordingly. They seem unwilling to 


venture on the obstructions in the channel. Whether the fault is 
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with the Navy Department in promising more than could be 
done, or whether Dahlgren is to blame for not attempting an 
entrance is doubtful. But things remain as they were except 
that the approaches are being gradually pushed to Fort Wagner 
which I should think would be taken this week, and then Fort 
Gregg will follow. But it is difficult to see what advantage would 
arise from the possession of the whole of Morris Island, if the 
navy cannot withstand Fort Moultrie and the batteries on 
Sullivan’s Island which command the channel. Something may 
be done by throwing shell into the city; a 200-pounder Parrott 
gun mounted in a battery in the marsh to the left of Morris 
Island threw some shells which reached the city and killed some 
persons there, but the gun soon burst, and the gun to replace it is 
not yet quite ready to open fire; another battery is being erected, 
which it is expected will also be able to reach Charleston. A 
sand hill about 150 yards from Fort Wagner was taken from the 
enemy by the 24th Mass. Reg. and the sap has been pushed on 
towards the fort. Lieutenant Perkins, whom Horace will re- 
member at the Drill Club, and whose brother was in his office, 
was killed. He was a good officer and a very fine fellow. I have 
dined with George Lawrence on the Pawnee, of which he is Pay- 
master. He is looking very well. About seventy prisoners were 
taken the other night, in the assault on the sand hill. They 
seemed to be glad to fall into our hands, being all North Car- 
olineans, and said they were very badly treated by the South 
Carolineans; they spoke of the fall of Forts Wagner and Gregg 
as certain. We are still in the same quarters on the sea shore of 
Morris Island. We have had no day in which the heat was op- 
pressive, but have had several severe rain storms. Unless the 
navy can do something soon, we shall either have to cross to 
Sullivan’s Island and lay regular siege to Fort Moultrie, which 
will be a difficult and tedious affair, or the further prosecution of 
the taking of Charleston will be given up and we shall be re- 
turned to the Army of the Potomac. There has been so little 
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doing that really there is nothing to write about. Give my love 
to all. Your affectionate son, ia 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


I have just got a pile of letters but have had no time to read 
them. . Jz CEG: 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To EvizaABETH GRAY 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fo.ty Istanp, S.C., September 6, 1863 


Fort Sumter has been so badly battered on the side toward 
Morris Island that there are no remains of a wall left but only 
a pile of bricks and mortar. Still the garrison keeps its flag up, 
though the flagstaff has been shot away again and again, a 
strong comment on Major Anderson’s feeble and half-hearted 
defence. Forts Wagner and Gregg still hold out. Yesterday a 
heavy bombardment from the land batteries and from the Jron- 
sides was commenced on Fort Wagner, General Gillmore think- 
ing that he could destroy the rebel bomb proofs. I was in the 
trenches yesterday. Fort Wagner had not fired a shot since 
morning and it was getting a very hot peppering. This morning 
I have heard very little firing, whether it is caused by Fort 
Wagner’s having caved or whether the attempt has been dis- 
continued I have not heard. Last night an expedition was 
planned to send a small force in boats to surprise Fort Gregg and 
spike the guns, but for some reason it failed. Fort Wagner from 
the 2nd Parallel about a third of a mile distant looks like a great 
sand heap. Our approaches have been pushed to about 70 yards 
from the Fort and have made but little progress for the last ten 
days. The ground in front of the fort is full of torpedoes which 
are placed in the ground with a piece of board on top of them a 
step on which will set them off. Seven or eight have been al- 
ready dug out, two of which have exploded, killing someone each 
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time, and their presence is a serious hindrance in storming the 
fort, as the explosion of one or two under the feet of the attack- 
ing party would be sure to throw the best troops into confusion. 
They at least have the good effect of preventing the garrison 
from making any sorties. Several guns have been placed to open 
on Charleston, why General Gillmore delays to use them I do 
not know. I cannot help thinking it somewhat problematical 
whether they can fire the city at so great a distance. Experi- 
ments have been made with ‘Greek fire’ so called, but it failed 
ignominiously, refusing to set fire to a pine wood box in which 
it was placed. When Morris Island is wholly occupied by our 
troops, and Fort Sumter destroyed the blockade running can be 
wholly stopped, and the taking of Charleston would merely in- 
volve the taking out of active service of the troops necessary to 
hold it. Still I suppose the political importance of the place will 
induce the Government to make some effort at least to capture 
the city. Our losses are not heavy, more from the explosion of 
our own guns and shells than from the missiles of the enemy. 
Still the rebel batteries at Fort Johnson are firing quite accu- 
rately, bursting the shell high in the air over our trenches so that 
the fragments fall more perpendicularly and the parapet is a less 
protection. Still our whole losses are not much more than a 
dozen a day, killed or wounded. 

General Saxton and his wife were here the other day. She is 
as pretty and endeavors to be as coquettish as ever, but it 
evidently comes hard to a Quaker school ma’am. 


September 7, 1863 
We have heard that Morris Island is wholly in our possession, 
‘but have learned no particulars. I should like to keep this letter 
to learn them, but have no time as the mail carrier has come for 
it. Your affectionate brother, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, JR., To His MoTHER 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fouty Istanp, S.C., September 7, 1863 

Dear Mortuer, — I have sent off today a letter to Bessie. I 
think I shall not despatch this before tonight though it is a 
little doubtful if it reaches the mail in season, as I wish to tell you 
some particulars of the evacuation of Morris Island. We have 
only heard that the whole of the island is in our possession and 
that the rebels left Fort Wagner at 10 o’clock last night. The 
Fort was to be assaulted this morning by General Stevenson. 
The holding of Morris Island and the destruction of Fort Sumter 
enable the Monitors to lie in the channel and effectually prevent 
blockade running, and the capture of Charleston would be a 
doubtful benefit, as it would require a large force to hold it and 
would set free its present garrison for active operations. I think 
however the Government will try to take or burn the city, if only 
for the name of the thing. I hope I shall not have to go back 
before walking in the city or seeing its smoke go up. It is likely, 
I suppose, that we shall be ordered back to the Army of the 
Potomac, not, I hope, to the 11th Corps. 

I receive your letters now quite regularly, the last was dated 
the 30th in which you acknowledge the receipt of mine of the 
21st. I have also received safely ‘Marmont,’ ‘General Gill- 
more’s Siege of Pulaski,’ ‘Fitz J. Porter’s Trial,’ and ‘Mrs. 
Kemble’s Diary.’ I had no idea that books could be sent so 
easily and cheaply. Mrs. Kemble’s book is rather too long and 
there is a good deal of repetition, the most interesting feature 
is its showing how she began to fight with her husband; the 
book, however, gave me a pleasanter idea of her than I ever had 
before. My box, which will be very welcome, will arrive I sup- 
pose in a day or two. Till the evacuation of Morris Island last 
night nothing of any especial interest has occurred. 


t Frances Anne Kemble (1809-1893), married Pierce Butler, of South Carolina. 
Her Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation appeared in 1863, 
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_ The last six days for instance have been as follows: 

Monday, August 31. Rode to Morris Island, saw Dr. Stone? of 
the 54th and the field officers of the 55. Colonel Purviance ? of 
a Pennsylvania Regiment killed by the premature bursting of a 
shell. George Lawrence and Captains Balch and Whiting 3 of 
the Navy dined with us. The sap against Wagner advances 
slowly, the ground being full of torpedoes. 

Tuesday, September 1. At Head Quarters all day. Powerful 
battery opened on Sullivan’s Island. Very heavy firing in the 
evening. 

Wednesday, September 2. Rode to North End of Folly Island 
with the General, went on board the gunboat McDonough.‘ 
Captain Bacon told us that the navy went in last night and it 
being too light to remove the obstructions they battered the 
north east face of Fort Sumter. Captain Badger,’ Fleet Captain, 
had his leg broken. Admiral Dahlgren is sick. 

Thursday, September 3. Dined on board the Pawnee with George 
Lawrence, his ‘swell’ dinner brought down by the Massachusetts. 
We had soup, boiled mutton, roast beef, stewed duck, fresh 
butter, ice, sweet potatoes, green corn, peaches, melons, nuts, 
raisins, sherry, champagne and claret. They have this gorgeous 
repast once a month and then relapse to common fare. 

Friday, September 4. Stayed alone at Head Quarters this morn- 
ing. The General with Scott and Motley have gone on board the 
Pawnee. Generals Ames, Stevenson and Vogdes called. 
Saturday, September 5. Rode with the General to Morris Island. 
Heavy bombardment of Fort Wagner begun this morning by the 
land batteries and the Jronsides. General Gillmore thinks he has 
discovered where the rebel bomb-proofs are and that he can 


“x Lincoln Ripley Stone (1832- sg) i 
2 Henry A. Purviance, 85th Penn. Volunteers. 
3 George B. Balch (1821-1908), commanding the Pawnee, and William Danforth 
Whiting (1823-. _—), commanding the Ottawa, 
4 Commanded by Captain George Bacon. 
5 Oscar Charles Badger (1823-1899). 
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bore them through. Two days’ firing it is hoped will reduce the 
fort. Went up into the 2nd parallel about 600 yards from the 
fort. Fort Wagner has not fired since the early morning but 
Fort Johnson has been shelling our batteries. Returned and 
found G. Lawrence, who dined with us. 

There are six days taken from my note book. You see our life 
though quiet is not without variety. 

I think upon the whole I will send off this letter today as you 
will see all about Morris Island in the newspapers. The note 
from the State House announcing the change of my regiment to 
cavalry I also got and a note from father. 

I suppose there will be much glorying and ‘I told you so’s over 
poor Ned Jeffries * now that he is down; his reign was glorious 
but. brief. >... 

Joe Geax, JR: 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Foury Istanp, S.C., September 13, 1863 
Dear Joun, —I have received nothing from you since I 
wrote two weeks ago, but I suppose there is a letter from you in 
the mail which will reach us today or tomorrow. Nothing of 
moment has happened here since I last wrote you, except the 
evacuation of Forts Wagner and Gregg which give us the posses- 
sion of Morris Island. Perhaps as a military measure it may be 
doubtful whether the occupation of Charleston would be a 
sufficient compensation for the troops necessary to hold it, unless 
it were to be employed as a base for interior operations; and I 
know from an incident that I regret not being at liberty to write 
you, that General Halleck has very much of his own way now in 
spite of the Secretary of War and General Halleck does not favor 
the taking of Charleston. Still I feel confident that the political 
importance of the capture of the city will lead the President to 
* Edward Payson Jeffries (1835-1906). 
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insist on its reduction. Fort Sumter has not been taken by our 
forces. On the night of the 8th General Gillmore proposed to 
take it by storm, and Admiral Dahlgren notified him that he was 
going to take it. General Gillmore signalized to the Admiral to 
co-operate with him, but the latter would not notice his signals, 
and finally all the agreement that could be made was that the 
party that got the fort first should put up a red light. The naval 
expedition consisting of sailors and marines was to attack the 
south east well, the army expedition was to attack the gorge. 
The navy reached its destination first and the first party landed 
and many of them including several officers reached the top of 
the parapet, when the rebels opened a fire of musketry and hand 
grenades, and some armed vessels that had come down from 
Charleston threw in grape and canister, and the expedition was 
beaten off with the loss of 120 men and 7 officers, killed, wounded 
and taken prisoners. The land expedition which had come in 
boats on the inside of the narrow strip of land connecting 
Wagner and Gregg and had not reached the fort hauled off, and 
retired without attacking, Colonel Osborne * who commanded it 
saying he was afraid the naval expedition would fire their boat 
howitzers across the path which his boats must take, (un- 
fortunately the naval expedition had no boat howitzers). The 
failure was due mainly to Admiral Dahlgren, who, in the first 
place, had no right to forestall the army in taking a place which 
he had had so little agency in knocking down, who refused to 
co-operate with the army and who sent his boats up without 
any large vessels or heavy guns to protect them. I suspect, how- 
ever, that if Colonel Osborne had shown any dash, the fort might 
have been stormed as it was. The garrison according to de- 
serters was only 120 strong, and this is rather over than under 
what our officers supposed. Since this assault almost nothing 
has been done. General Gillmore, however, is building a battery 
on Cummings’ Point from which he can easily reach Charleston. 


« Francis Augustus Osborn (1833-1914), Colonel, 24th Mass. Infantry. 
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Before this assault on Sumter, the navy fired one evening and the 
following morning at Fort Moultrie and the batteries on Sulli- 
van’s Island, they blew up the magazine in Fort Moultrie and 
were not damaged by the tremendous fire they were under. The 
first obstruction has been found, just inside of Fort Sumter, it 
is an iron chain. Still the navy does not goin. The Admiral 
is a worthless timid humbug, totally inexperienced in active 
operations, and afraid to take any responsibility. ‘The navy has 
been of service in keeping down the fire of Wagner while the 
breaching of Fort Sumter was going on, but otherwise they have 
done no good whatever. 

It was thought that the garrison might leave Fort Sumter 
after having sustained one assault, but they still hold it; but 
even though it is decided not to proceed against Charleston, the 
taking of Fort Sumter has become a point of honor and I do not 
see how the attempt can be abandoned without disgrace. There 
is a rumor that troops are coming here from New York, in- 
cluding all the regulars, but I much doubt the story; if true I 
suppose Rosecrans will come in this direction and we shall co- 
operate with him but I think it much more likely that we shall 
be recalled to the Army of the Potomac. The most likely event, 
though, I think will be for the Army Department to leave 
General Gillmore with his present force and let him take Charles- 
ton if he can, so I rather expect to be here some months longer, 
though an order back to Virginia would at no time surprise 
me. 

Fort Wagner is a very strong work with very large and well 
protected bomb proofs. The rebels keep a steady fire on it from 
Fort Johnson and on Fort Gregg from Fort Moultrie, and some 
persons have been killed in them. 

The sieges of Forts Pulaski and Sumter are certainly the most 
remarkable events in the history of military engineering for two 
hundred years. It completely upsets the whole art. 

I have considerable spare time on my hands though not a day 
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passes that I am not sent to see or examine something, and the 
General refers besides a good many papers to me. 

I have been incorporating the General Orders from the War 
Department into an interleaved copy of the Army Regulations, 
and I have been reading several other books military and other- 
wise. I find that books of ordinary 12mo size can be sent by mail 
at a trifling expense of from twenty to twenty-five cents and 
some book firms (Van Nostrand’s for instance) send many of 
their publications prepaid by themselves. I wish you would 
occasionally send me a new book by mail, and keep an account 
of what you send till I run up a bill of ten or fifteen dollars and 
then I will send you the money. I won’t suggest to you what to 
send, you know my taste is catholic, and I think you know 
pretty well what I like; I see there is a hand book of C[our]ts 
Martial published by Coppée, if good for anything I should like 
it, also any of the books on the Colenso controversy,’ if any have 
especial merit; if ‘Jebb on attack and defence’? has been 
printed in an American edition at a reasonable price please send 
that. 

I have just been looking at the Army and Navy Journal,3 
which I suppose you have seen; it is certainly well got up, and 
promises well. The Government ought to merge in it the miser- 
able Army and Navy Gazette and make of it an official Journal; 
at least have an official page in it, and leave the rest. 

Among the books I have been reading are ‘Marmont’s 
Military Institutes’ and have been very much pleased with it. 
How strikingly applicable to General McClellan are many pas- 
sages init! It seems as if there must have been some McClellan 
of those times whom he had in his eye in writing. I peg away at 
Homer fifty lines a day. I am very glad that I have kept my 

t John William Colenso, Bishop of Natal (1814-1883), whose writings on the 
Pentateuch produced an excited controversy extending over many years. 
2 Sir Joshua Jebb (1793-1863), who wrote a Manual for the Militia, or Fighting made 


Easy; a Practical Treatise on Strengthening and Defending Military Posts, 1853. 
3 Established in 1863 by William Conant Church and Francis Pharcellus Church. 
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Greek up even in the poor way I have, with what I had read in 
college, I have now finished the Odyssey and read nine books in 
the Iliad; the latter is far superior to the former, though not so 
full of incident, it abounds much more in poetry and in descrip- 
tion and delineation of character; I am rather a believer in that 
modification of Wolfe’s theory which assigns different authors 
to the two poems. 

I have been reading a good deal of Saint Paul’s Epistles lately; 
I have never read him carefully since I began to think of 
theology for myself, and on the whole the effect has been de- 
cidedly to raise my opinion of his ability. What an excellent 
common sense he had on matters of daily life and practical 
morality; I must confess this seems to me to have been a more 
valuable quality in him than his power of abstract speculation; 
but surely there is no internal evidence of inspiration in its 
writings, (except his claims of it, which amount to nothing), and 
there are certainly some things which militate strongly against 
it, e.g. his personal bitterness and hatred against those who had 
injured him; his manifest prophecy of the end of the world in his 
own time, and his harsh and narrow ecclesiastical discipline. 

It is certainly very strange how indefinite the meaning of 
‘salvation’ is in St. Paul’s writings. If he had really been the 
great reasoner he is cracked up to be, I think he would have been 
more careful in his definition of terms, his language is full of that 
vagueness and indefiniteness which marks the rise of all religious 
sects, I still think, what I have often said, that Calvinism is the 
best solution which has ever been made of the problem, given 
all the statements in St. Paul’s epistles as divine truths to form 
a consistent system therefrom. Not that a great deal of stretch- 
ing and slurring is not necessary to accomplish it, but I think the 
texts are fitted together more ingeniously and skilfully than in 
any other scheme I know. Calvinism is as you say an almost 
impregnable fortress, and what an immense talent it must have 
taken to construct it from the scattered and imperfect materials 
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of here and there a text. With regard to Calvinism being as 
reasonable as any other system which goes upon the principle 
of this being a final and determinate state of probation, I think 
it is true, you may as well carry it out to the full conclusion, and 
therefore I have more respect for the honesty and intelligence of 
the Calvinists than for those of any other sect who hold this life 
to be a final state of probation. But I feel that without notions 
of right and wrong Calvinism is horrible and therefore this is not 
a final state of probation. 

A great objection to Campbell’s view of the Atonement which 
you have stated to me seems this: Through the N. T. and 
especially in St. Paul’s epistles it is the death of Christ that is so 
especially and emphatically insisted upon, and that not as being 
the crowning act [of] his life, but having in itself some special 
virtue ‘without the shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sin;’ it may be that the Jewish faith of St. Paul and his strong 
desire to reconcile the law with the gospel, may have led him to 
enlarge on the bloody sacrifice of Christ and thus obscure the 
doctrine as it would have been taught by some Gentile convert 
who approached the faith from the philosophy of the schools and 
not from the teachings of Gamaliel. 

I am glad at any time to hear of theological discussion, only 
when it takes place at my house remember to be careful of quot- 
ing my opinions, for reasons that I have often talked to you 
Ofnsi6% 


La oRAYohR. 


P.S. The four views of Fort Sumter in Frank Leslie’s pictorial 
are really excellent and give a very good idea of its appearance. 
The mail is in but no letter from you. How is this? 


1H c. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To HIS FATHER 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Foury Istanp, S.C., September 14, 1863 

Dear Fatuer, — The draft has certainly not furnished many 
soldiers, the allowances of exemptions, etc., being greater than 
I had anticipated, though I had made up my mind to a great re- 
duction. Still I cannot bring my mind to think it was a mistake. 
It has furnished several thousand soldiers to the Army of the 
Potomac, who thanks to their unceremonious reception, vide the 
military executions, are being brought into serviceable condition 
quicker than volunteers would be. And besides not to have en- 
forced the draft would have rendered discontented and dispirited 
the army or the very large classes at home who approve it, and 
I cannot see that it has made the oppositionists more bitter; if the 
war is to continue long it is the only system, the only means by 
which the democratic spirit of the army which has been its ruin 
can be broken down. 

I think the President must be very anxious to fight a big battle 
before Congress meets and IJ look for Meade’s advance in the 
early part of October. We may be with him but I rather suspect 
that the Government will let Gillmore keep what troops he has 
got and mull away before Charleston. 

The navy have greatly disappointed everyone; the daring of 
the commanders has decreased as the impregnability of their 
vessels has increased, perhaps not an unnatural result, and there 
can be no doubt of the Administration’s vacillating and timid 
policy. 

The country here on the sea coast is healthy, and much cooler 
than anywhere in Massachusetts in the interior. I think it is 
healthy too, only one has to be more careful and moderate in 
eating and drinking than in Northern latitudes. This operation 
of the reduction of Fort Sumter over the heads of Wagner and 
Gregg at a distance of two miles or two and a half has been a 
very remarkable one and though General Gillmore did not dis- 
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cover rifle guns, he seems to me to deserve much the same credit 
for his boldness in trying them at Forts Pulaski and Sumter 
that Dr. Morton? does for trying ether on a human subject. If 
you can find me any small book on the law of projectiles I should 
like it, a little mathematics would be an agreeable change; it 
ought however to begin at the beginning as I do not carry much 
Analytic Geometry in my head. My box has arrived safely with 
everything very nice. I should like for curiosity to know how 
much my clothes cost. I don’t think I ever paid out so little 
money in my life. I have not spent fifty cents since leaving 
Fortress Monroe. Your affectionate son, 


}26sGrayiyR. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers HALt 
16 September, 1863 

Dear Joun, —I have three letters of yours to thank you for, 
and to answer. I have been away for two or three weeks, and 
have been busy since my return or I should have answered them 
before. I am very much obliged to you for your very clear and 
intelligible account of the siege of Charleston, and also for what 
you said about poor Jim Perkins. His loss has, as you say, been 
a very great one to me. He was one of my earliest and best 
friends. I did not have an older and truer friend in the world 
than Jim Perkins, and no man I ever knew was a more thoroughly 
upright and devoted man, or a more unselfish and warm-hearted 
friend, or a nobler and braver and more capable soldier than Jim 
Perkins was. It is terrible to think of that these men will never 
‘come back. Here, in a little over a year I have lost my brother 
Henry and three of my best friends, Stephen, Major Willard, 
and Jim Perkins. I can’t bear to think of it. It is a mercy that 
they had all been away so long before their death, that the mere 


t William Thomas Green Morton (1819-1868), who claimed to be the discoverer 
of the anesthetic effect of sulphuric ether, 
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fact of their absence does not, as it otherwise would, perpetually 
be calling out that they are dead. I have here in Boston been so 
long accustomed to live a solitary life, comparatively speaking, 
I mean, that I can hardly realize these tremendous losses. ‘These 
men were all of the best and bravest men in the community. 
They cannot be spared. We the survivors must lose much, not 
only of happiness from their society, but of benefit and strength 
from their noble character and virtues. 

We have had the usual proceedings in the case of poor Jim 
Perkins — Resolutions, the joint production of Morse, Sowdon 
and Storrow, and an article in the Advertiser by the two last, and 
a letter to Mr. Perkins, which I wrote, as knowing the family 
better than the others, and yesterday morning an Article in the 
Post by Stackpole,' testifying to some little extent the sense of 
loss which we so deeply feel. Col. Harry Lee? wrote a short 
piece for the Daily also. Some ten of the class, all I believe that 
could attend, attended the funeral. 

Thank you especially for your drawing of the appearance of 
Fort Sumter. You may think nothing of such things, but they 
are very satisfactory to me. I want to repeat my suggestion 
made to you a long while ago, that it would pay for you to make 
sketches of the plans, etc. of the fortifications you examined. 
Why would not these be not only useful, but the best kind of 
souvenirs of your military life? 

Lee has not made the movement I expected he would. I saw 
Dunbar the other day, and he agreed entirely with me about the 
probability of his doing so, and we talked a good deal about it. 
Next day appeared the editorial, which I enclose, regarding the 
use of publishing which he talked more or less. The story is now, 
that the rebels are reinforcing Bragg at the expense of Lee. This 
is perhaps good policy if Rosecrans could push on to Atlanta 
this year, the possession of which you know destroys almost the 
means of communication between Mississippi and Alabama and 

t Joseph Lewis Stackpole (1838-1904). * Henry Lee (1817-1898), 
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Georgia and South Carolina, North Carolina and Virginia. But 
I don’t believe Rosecrans can do this on account of the lateness of 
the season and the difficulties of the mountainous region. I re- 
gard this movement, therefore, if true, as an error. But I very 
much doubt its truth. Lee may be still concentrating behind or 
near Gordonsville. If he does move it will be, I am inclined to 
think, a repetition, to a great extent, of the campaign against 
General Pope, and not of that against Hooker and Meade. 

When you say that Meade had 90,000 men after the reinforce- 
ments had come in after the battle of Gettysburg, do you mean 
90,000 on duty, or only some 60,000 or 70,000? Colonel Macy 
who is here now puts the number as you do. Abbott who is with 
the 20th in the field, much lower, say 50,000 to 60,000. I can 
hardly make up my mind. 

I think that you are hardly right in putting it so strong about 
the destruction of Fort Sumter. Non constat but what guns may 
be yet in position on the north and north west faces of the fort, 
which is all the Navy care about after all. I think we shall have 
to occupy Sullivan’s Island, and take Moultrie by regular ap- 
proaches, that is, if it does not succumb to the fleet, and to the 
cannon from Gregg and Wagner — of the probability of which 
I cannot of course form any opinion. I fully agree that Charles- 
ton must fall. 

Sowdon and I gave up the White Mountain trip on account of 
the crowded state of the hotels, evidence of which had been 
plenty, and instead thereof went to New York, thence to West 
Point, where we spent two or three days, and enjoyed ourselves 
passably, thence to Hudson and Stockbridge, where we passed 
about two weeks very pleasantly indeed. We went to Bash- 
Bish with a party, among other things. We went fishing on a 
small (very small) scale, took some good walks, smoked a good 
many cigars, saw more or less of the fair sex, and on the whole 
had a very quiet and rational and pleasant time. We intended 
to go to Lenox after stopping in Stockbridge a short time, but I 
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did not want to do so myself, as Lenox was more gay and 
fashionable, and as Sowdon was well content with two pleasant 
girls from New York, name of Tucker, and as we had for most 
of the time very good man-society in Stockbridge, we staid. 
There is a Club of gentlemen who meet in Stockbridge every 
year, who have met in Europe some years ago, travelling, to 
which Horace H. Coolidge * and William Waring? of New York 
belong, and also a Colonel William H. Philip, of a District of 
Columbia Regiment, afterwards on Franklin’s Staff on the 
Peninsula, an exceedingly pleasant and well-informed man on 
military matters, especially about the Peninsular campaign. 
These men were in Stockbridge about all the time we were, and 
made it very pleasant. On the whole I thoroughly enjoyed my 
vacation. The region is, as you well know, magnificent, or 
beautiful rather. ] recommended the place so strongly to my 
family when I got home, as a good place for them to go to, to 
get a little change of scene and fresh air, and as being a very 
quiet place, that they are all going there next week. 

You have heard I suppose of Ned Jeffries’ tremendous smash- 
up — liabilities $337,000, the Schedule of Assets beginning with 
ten baskets of champagne. It is difficult to form a favorable 
opinion about the unfortunate man, for extravagant, vain, and 
luxurious as he was, he is unfortunate enough to excite pity, as 
I hear from various and independent sources that his conduct 
has been to a certain extent dishonorable. His creditors have 
put him into insolvency, and the truth will probably come out 
on examination. It is impossible that he can have spent all the 
money, but where it is no one now knows. I do not of course 
give up an old friend and relation on hearsay evidence, and I 
tell him I am sorry for him, and shall go to see him before long. 
He seems much changed from his old confident manner. The 
worst is, that he has, they say, deeply involved his father and 
mother. 


* Horace Hopkins Coolidge (1832-1912). 2 William Henry Waring (1831-1890). 
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I have much more to write, but will wait for a more convenient 
season. I trust you are well, and take care of your health. Pray 
write as often as you can, and I will likewise. Ever affection- 
ately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


P.S. Sowdon has opened his office in No. 40 State Street, 
Union Bank Building, and will get out his cards next week prob- 
ably. He has moved down to Mrs. Le Cain’s,: 40 Summer 
Street, opposite your house. I see your father frequently. We 
compare notes and make our speculations about Charleston. 


FEC 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt 
18 September, 1863 
Dear Joun, —I have no letter to answer of yours, but want 
to write you particularly and confidentially about a matter im- 
portant to me. I sent you yesterday, by the way, a Daily con- 
taining an account of the Battle of Gettysburg, which Dunbar 
reprinted from an extract from the Baltimore American I lent 
him, sent me by Capt. H. L. Abbott, 2oth Mass., as the best 
account he (Abbott) had yet seen of what happened on his part 
of the field. The account agrees very closely with Abbott’s own 
letter to me, written previous to sending me this extract, and 
with what Colonel Hall, commanding 3d Brigade, 2d Division, 
2 Corps, and Colonel Macy of the zoth, told me. By the way 
Holmes is Lieutenant Colonel of the 2oth. I also send you to- 
day a copy of the new squib, the ‘New Gospel of Peace,’ ? one of 
the best satires I have ever seen. You will find it amusing, I 
think. 
Now for the gist of this letter. I have hardly the face to write 
what it is about, however — here goes. Morse and Sowdon and 
t Elizabeth Le Kain, 2 By Richard Grant White (1821-1885). 
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French have suggested to me — for the idea never occurred to me 
— the idea of writing a History of this War. The thing seems 
formidable enough to be well-nigh absurd, at first sight — but 
looked at closer, it resolves itself into a certainly practicable 
plan. My notion would be, not to write a complete and exhaus- 
tive treatise or history of the War, for that would be impossible 
at the present stage of affairs. It is not possible to find out the 
truth about some very important matters — the public docu- 
ments cannot I presume be examined, and, if they could, I have 
not the time to examine them. But there are two reasons, or 
rather three, why some one should attempt a History now, 
viz: 

r. It is important that the judgment of the public, and es- 
pecially of the educated public, on the men, measures, and events 
of the times, should be stated and preserved. In some respects 
we can form a better idea of these times than those who come 
after us — notwithstanding their superior advantages in the 
way of documents brought to light, and the attained results of 
measures now being carried out, and the character of prominent 
men now in dispute and afterwards ascertained. Both views are 
necessary to true History — the present view and the future 
view. 

2. Something may be said in favor of preserving these fleeting 
impressions on the public mind, of despondency and of exultation, 
or of hope, or of dissatisfaction, etc., which impressions, though 
at the time very influential in shaping the course of the gov- 
ernment, and of individuals in high places, are forgotten with 
marvellous rapidity; and when the laborious and accurate His- 
torian comes years after the war to narrate the facts and philoso- 
phize, he finds but little trace of these at the time very important 
states of feeling and opinion — or, which is more likely perhaps 
in many cases, he does not understand what such indications 
refer to. To a certain extent too, it is well to have a history 
written now, in order to preserve many of those facts of battles 
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and the other operations of the war, which are misstated by 
correspondents and such people, and are likely therefore, many 
of them, to be misstated in history. 

3. Whatever the use of writing such a history now may or 
may not be, however, it is pretty certain that some one will 
write such a work, and that if it is good for anything, it will sell. 
Why should not that somebody be me? 

To enlarge, with an appearance of egotism, which I know you 
will excuse, (as I must of course state the case to myself on both 
sides) on my qualifications for such a task, I might say that I 
am one of that class from whom must come such a book, if it 
comes at all, and is worth anything — education, sympathy 
with the war and with the government, long attention to Ameri- 
can Politics, and familiarity with them greater, I may say, than 
most young men in my position possess, a pretty fair acquaint- 
ance with general history, especially with military history, some 
smattering in military matters, art of war, etc., careful study of 
this war from the first, and very considerable familiarity with the 
details of some parts of it, the Peninsular campaign especially, 
the fact of having had a brother and many good friends in the 
war enabling me to realize the scenes in which they were en- 
gaged as well as anyone perhaps could, not a participant therein, 
sufficient legal knowledge to understand the legal and constitu- 
tional questions of the war, and of the policy of the government, 
able from several sources to get at all that need be said about the 
financial questions of the rebellion, and to all these I will add a 
pretty fair and impartial mind, and entire freedom from any 
bias that would disqualify me from being an impartial judge in 
any of these matters. To which add, that from my friends in the 
army and elsewhere I can easily put myself in possession of im- 
portant facts which my legal training would enable me to use, as 
also all other evidence of events, in as fair a manner as most 
historians. 

I think I have exhausted the list of my qualifications — or 
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supposed qualifications. My idea would be to write a book of 
two volumes large octavo, handsomely printed, with maps of 
campaigns and plans of battles to which I should give the most 
special and careful attention. Binding, cloth, cheap — price, 
moderate. 

I think there is material enough in print, and accessible to 
me from private sources to make a readable and valuable book 
— whether I can make such a book is of course the question. 

At least it is one question; but it is one in which I should not 
be treating myself fairly did I not solve it by experiment, I don’t 
mean necessarily by publishing the book, but by writing it or 
part of it, and submitting it to my intimate friends on whose 
judgment (like yours) I could entirely rely. 

There are however other difficulties: the enormous labor, 
which stares me in the face when I think of the scheme, for it 
will be enormous; the distraction of my mind from law, which 
however don’t amount to much, for times are so bad for young 
lawyers that even the busy Morse has little to do, and calm 
study without any definite case is in these war times for me al- 
most out of the question. And besides I only mean to devote 
my evenings to the work, leaving the office at four instead of 
five p.m. probably, and getting to work at seven instead of eight 
o'clock, if I can. You see I shall be out of society this fall and 
winter — there is no one to see hardly but Sowdon, and he is 
urgent for me to commence this book. I confess too that I look 
at such a plan as this with considerable satisfaction as affording 
me at any rate an object in life, which business so far has not, 
and as giving me at last something on which I may spend my 
time and my energies and mind to my heart’s content. 

Many of the above considerations have been suggested to 
me — some I have thought of myself. I want you to give me 
your perfectly fair and unbiased opinion on the matter, favorable 
or unfavorable. It is fair to say, too, that I should not despise 
the filthy lucre should any come in, and that the chance of 
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making some of that is not the least inducement to me in favor 
of this plan. 
Write soon. I wrote you yesterday, but wanted to devote a 
special letter to this. Ever affectionately yours, 
Joun C. Ropes. 


P.S. I enclose a leader in the heavy-sarcastic style on 
‘Governor’ Paine.? 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO nis MorHER 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fotty Isuanp, S.C., September 23, 1863 
° o e Cha e e . ° ° . ° ° 

I suppose it is pretty much settled that we are to remain here. 
General Gillmore, who has just put on his straps as Major 
General, delayed approving requisitions to furnish us with sup- 
plies till he found out from the North whether we were going to 
stay; as he has now approved them I suppose we shall. Whether 
we remain on this island or go in the interior is another question. 
A thousand horses have been brought down to Port Royal and 
a thousand more are expected. We have had papers as late as 
the 19th from the North. It rather looks as if General Lee had 
gone to Bragg’s army leaving enough force in Virginia to hold the 
entrenchments about Richmond, until he has time to defeat 
Rosecrans and return. I hope Meade will push on with all pos- 
sible vigor. Foster may do some service from Fortress Monroe. 
Nothing new must be hoped against Charleston in a hurry; 
nothing will be done against the city till Fort Gregg is completed 
for our guns and that will be two weeks. The enemy’s fire is very 


t Henry William Paine (1810-1893) and the ‘Constitutional Democratic Club,’ who 
were pledged to test in the courts the constitutionality of the ‘Conscription Act.’ 
The Club had, incidentally, nominated Paine for Governor. Boston Daily Advertiser, 
September 19, 1863. | ; 
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severe on it, Forts Johnson and Moultrie and Battery Bee 
firing a shell into it every two minutes day and night. Seven 
men were killed or wounded there yesterday by one shell. 

It seems to be generally believed that Farragut will replace 
Dahlgren and will arrive here in two weeks. Dahlgren is seasick 
and is a miserable failure. I have just got a letter from you 
written the 13th enclosing one from Russell, to whom I wrote a 
week ago. 

Ned Jeffries seems to be a nine days’ wonder, and I suspect 
the subscription to pay for his ‘Prince’s ball’ is quite as much to 
heap mortification on his head as to pay the confectioners and 
wine merchants who supplied it. 

I got the Littell’s you sent. I am rather surprised you sent me 
the one on the marriage-of cousins, knowing my supposed weak- 
ness. The article though poorly written contains what I have 
always thought the sound view on the subject. 

Victor Hugo’s life I have just finished. I have not read so 
amusing a book for some time. Verily the French are a queer 
people. 

Charles Sumner’s speech? I was very sorry for. It will go 
abroad as a leading lawyer’s and statesman’s view of our foreign 
relations, and while much of it is well enough, parts are beneath 
contempt; for a man who pretends to be guided by a higher and 
stricter adherence to principle than most people, he does descend 
to the most paltry tricks and sophistries to make out his point, 
while his well known inaccuracy of quotation makes his citations 
of authority valueless. 

I should like very much to know and wish Horace would write 
me what is the better opinion on the subject of the English fitting 
out vessels, whether they are prohibited from furnishing vessels 
by a statute of their own merely, or whether it is contrary to the 


*V. Hugo raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie—i.e. Madame J. Adéle (Foucher) Hugo, 
his wife — published in 1863 and in an English translation in the same year. 

2 His speech at the Cooper Institute, New York, September 10, 1863, on ‘Our 
Foreign Relations.’ Works, vu, 327. . 
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Laws of Nations. In the latter case there would be a difference 
between ships and munitions of war. 

Nothing new has happened here; on Tuesday night they sent 
down from Morris Island however that an attack was expected 
on Folly Island, so that the troops were all up and out in one of 
the most violent wind and rain storms I ever saw. The rebels 
did not come however and we have had no alarm since. If they 
should appear, I imagine it would be to make an attack on the 
naval vessels that lie in the inlets at the extremities of the island. 
I do not think they would attempt a landing which could not be 
but very dangerous to them, and unless they could hope to drive 
into the sea or take prisoners all the troops on the island, it would 
be a useless expedition. In the afternoon of one day I rowed with 
Generals Gordon and Schimmelfennig to Kiawah Island, which 
lies on the south of Stone Inlet, and a battery was traced out to 
be held by a regiment from this Division. General Schimmel- 
fennig in spite of his name is a good soldier, always going off on 
some expedition. He has a mania for making maps, and is so 
careless in his reconnoisances that he will infallibly get shot or 
taken prisoner. 

There was a review of the Division yesterday by the General, 
the troops looked fairly but not as they ought to. Strange 
enough the regiment which marched the best and in all respects 
appeared best was the gist N. Y.,* a regiment composed entirely 
of Germans, under miserable discipline, who have run away 
several times, and whose camp is perfectly filthy. The Germans 
certainly have a natural gift which makes them march well and 
hold themselves in a soldierly manner. General Gillmore is to 
review the Division next Friday. 

Captain Scott has gone to Hilton Head and Beaufort for a 
leave of absence of a few days and J am acting as A. A. G. in 
his absence, which keeps me busy. Indeed I have had enough 
to do lately to find much time to read. Colonel Hallowell, who 

t Commanded by Col. Detley von Einsiedel. 
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was two classes after me in college and now commands the 55th 
Mass. Vol. (colored) came to see me the other night. He said 
that the Northern negroes did not bear the Southern climate so 
well as the white troops, that the officers of the regular colored 
regiments were very poor and that he thought the experiment 
of employing negro troops would fail unless its friends would 
devote more care to the regiments. He said there was but one 
negro in his regiment who was at all fit for an officer. Knowing 
his entire freedom from any prejudice against the negroes and 
the experience he has had I thought his testimony valuable. 
George Lawrence told me that Bob Shaw told him that after 
Montgomery’s*? thieving expedition to Darien, he protested to 
General Hunter against being employed under him again. 
The weather has been quite cool here for the last five or six days, 
and the air has a life in it that hitherto I have not felt and now 
for the first time I notice the clearness of the Southern sky and 
the brilliancy of the sunsets. But I have come to the end of my 
paper. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C, Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters, Gorpon’s Division 

Fouty Istanp, S.C., September 26, 1863 
My pEar Joun, —I wrote you on the 14th a long letter 
touching partly on theological matters, and have since received 
yours of the 16th. I hope by this time you have answered my 
last. I am glad to hear you are busy and suppose from that law 
is looking up. I thought seriously the other day what I should do 
if I got through this war and finally made up my mind to go 
back to law, as upon the whole the pursuit to which I am best 
fitted, and in which I could succeed best, that is of any of which 

there seems to be any chance of my being able to follow. 
It is hardly worth while to criticise or prophesy military 


* James Montgomery. 
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movements, when so much of what I am ignorant of may have 
happened when I write, and so much more may have happened 
before my letter reaches you. On the 23d a salute was fired at 
Charleston, we hope for no good fortune to the rebels. 

I thought with you that the great battle would take place in 
Virginia, either from Meade’s advancing on Richmond or Lee’s 
making a push for Washington. Though all is now so vague and 
confused it seems as if the bulk of Lee’s army had gone to Bragg, 
with the hope of defeating Rosecrans, leaving enough men to 
prevent Meade from entering Richmond till they can bring back 
troops from the West again, and this plan offers hopes of suc- 
cess, for Meade is prudent and cautious to a fault and Richmond 
is strongly fortified, while Foster I imagine to be too weak to 
afford much assistance from Fortress Monroe, and Rosecrans 
has not more than 60,000 men. I do hope that Meade will push 
on with all possible vigor and that Rosecrans, if threatened with 
superior forces will not risk a battle in his present advanced 
position, but will fall back slowly so that Meade may make sure 
of Richmond. I am rather disposed to believe the story that 
troops are going to Texas; it will make the Emperor of the 
French more careful how he unites with the South. At any rate 
it will delay his action, for he will not join cause with them 
without having his army strong and ready for a campaign, if 
we have a large force on the borders of Mexico. 

I reiterate that I have it from the best authority that Meade 
had 90,000 men fit for duty after the reinforcements which 
came in subsequent to the battle at Gettysburg, and yet it is 
astonishing how an army melts away, the diminution in the 
field is rapid in all armies but I never heard of such as exists in 
ours. In one brigade of this Division composed of six regiments 
the number of men and officers borne on the rolls is 4057, while 
the aggregate present for duty in the regiments is 1267; is this 
due to the poor sanitary arrangements of our army, to defective 
administration which permits men to shirk duty or is it that the 
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physical stamina of our people is less than that of other na- 
Lions? ;. . 

Nothing new has happened here. You seem to think I speak 
too strongly about Dahlgren, but I assure you I do not, we are 
all delighted with the story deemed authentic that Farragut is 
to succeed him. General Halleck has written General Gillmore 
that he has done all that could be expected and better than 
could be expected. You will see by looking at the Chart, (by 
the way you ought to procure the coast survey chart, it is the 
one exclusively used here) that Sullivan’s Island is very narrow 
and is backed by a marsh. It would be, I will not say impos- 
sible, but certainly a task of the greatest difficulty and danger 
to land troops and make good our position under the fire of their 
formidable batteries. The taking of Forts Wagner and Gregg 
and the breaching of Sumter are all due to the rebels so care- 
lessly allowing us to land on Folly Island; when we held that, 
batteries were secretly constructed at the Northern End of the 
Island from which fire was opened on Morris Island, the rebels 
driven away from the Southern End, and the rest was a matter 
of course to the engineering skill and resources of General Gill- 
more. But to take Sullivan’s Island we should have to land men 
and material under a fire from very heavy batteries. I think the 
navy handled skilfully and boldly will be able to penetrate the 
harbor and in about ten days General Gillmore will have Fort 
Gregg in condition to open on the city. Work on this fort pro- 
gresses very slowly owing to continuous and well directed fire 
kept up on it from James Island and Sullivan’s Island. Seven 
men were killed and wounded in it the other day by a shell. 

This island is getting a little dull. A false alarm got up on 
Morris Island ten days ago that the rebels meant to attack Folly 
Island gave us a little excitement, and kept the troops under 
arms all night during a violent rainstorm, but nothing came of it. 

The General is rather restive here and kicks against the old 
fogy and Hunterian regulations of this Department. He has 
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just been victorious in a long correspondence which has been 
carried on about a poor chaplaint whom the Department 
Head Quarters would not allow to resign till he had obtained 
certificates from Washington that he was not indebted to the 
Ordnance Department. They have finally let the Chaplain go. 
This Chaplain by the way is a Universalist minister of the 127th 
N. Y. Regt. settled? however in Chelsea. This regiment or 
rather part of it is what was called the ‘Monitors’ and some 
companies are composed largely of church members and were 
got up under the patronage of Orthodox churches, and this 
Chaplain who somehow slipped in has been a thorn in their side, 
the good officers, like true orthodox, hating him like Satan, and 
the wicked ones refusing to attend his services on the ground 
that they could only support the preaching of evangelical re- 
ligion. Besides he used to charge one cent per letter for carrying 
the mail, whence he used to be called ‘One cent by God’ and 
other opprobrious nicknames. Well he is no sooner resigned than 
a strong religious feeling is manifested in the regiment, and a 
revival is progressing with great success, partly, I cannot help 
suspecting, with a grim delight to spite and mortify the old 
chaplain. 

The commissaries, quartermasters and such people having 
been for a long time at this post without anyone in particular 
in command have got very free and independent notions, but 
are being handled pretty roughly, e.g. these functionaries have 
been refusing the General any boards for tent floors, etc., some- 
times saying that they had none, sometimes that General Gill- 
more had ordered it not to be used except for engineering pur- 
poses; the General on riding by their quarters observed set up 
in the very entrance of the fort a beautiful new minor, with 
three compartments just erected out of boards; he immediately 


t Eben Francis. 
_ 2 Commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Stewart Lyndon Woodford (1835-1913), act- 
ing for Colonel William Gurney (1821-1879). 
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ordered the Provost Marshal to put it on a wagon and send it up 
to Head Quarters, and we have now a ‘lodge in the wilderness’ 
of scrub oaks and palmettoes back of our tents, wherein to per- 
form those duties which previously were fulfilled in the open 
air. 

Colonel Hallowell came to see me a few days ago and talked 
very freely about his regiment, he said that Northern negroes 
did not stand this climate as well as white troops. 


September 28, Monday 

Hallowell told me also that there was but one negro fit for an 
officer in his whole regiment, 55th Mass., and him, he said, he 
should like to see with shoulder straps on. The officers of the 
colored regiments raised by the General Government he spoke 
of as miserable, and said he was afraid the cause of negro troops 
would fall through, unless its friends took hold with more vigor 
than they had done yet. I thought all this valuable as coming 
from him, though he was discouraged perhaps unduly at the 
time, by General Wilde’s? having brought the regiment from 
Newberne without allowing them to take along with them their 
knapsacks or papers; and kept them here for seven weeks with- 
out allowing them to send for them, so that the men were with- 
out a change of clothing, and the regimental and company ac- 
counts could not be kept. 

General Gillmore has been made a Major General since I 
wrote and well deserves it. I doubt if he would make a good 
leader in an active campaign, he looks too good natured to be a 
strict disciplinarian, and he lets his staff manage affairs too 
much themselves here; but he has got a very intelligent face, 
and a cheerful confident manner that makes you feel sure he 
could stand any weight of responsibility, and bear up under any 
reverses. 

Since I wrote last I have received your letter of the 18th. 

* Edward Augustus Wild (1825-1891). 
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The idea you propose is no new one to me. I have long hoped 
before I die to have side by side in my library Presentation 
Copies of ‘Ropes’ History of the Great Rebellion’ and ‘Ropes 
on the Rise of Unitarianism in New England.’ What you say 
about your qualifications is very true. You hold (in the main) 
correct views of the political questions involved in the war, you 
know more of military history than most men in or out of the 
army, you have studied the progress of this war with intense in- 
terest, you are (a great thing) a lawyer, you have a mind nat- 
urally given and trained by education to look on both sides of a 
question, and you have a clear and precise way of stating your 
meaning which I have never seen surpassed. You have, too, 
very extensive means of information, a great deal of evidence 
from eye witnesses which if it would not render more accurate 
the text (and it often would) would certainly enliven a note. 
I think too you would find in it amusement and great interest, 
you could easily limit the time you would devote to it so that it 
should not encroach on your law and I think it would relieve 
and enliven many solitary hours, while there would be a variety 
of labor in it that would prevent it wearing upon your mental 
energies and so injuring your health. 

Without going so far as Ruskin, who says that history writ- 
ten by contemporaries is the only history worth reading, I fully 
agree with you that a history of this war should be written by 
those who have lived through and have known the feelings of the 
times as none others can feel them, and therefore I think the 
feelings of the times as exhibited in papers, letters and the im- 
pressions of one’s own mind cannot be too carefully preserved. 

The only thing in which I do not quite go along with you, is 
the time you apparently think of publishing in. Of course you 
would not publish before the war is through. In fact to make a 
work on such an extensive subject embracing so many branches, 
would take you some years, before its accuracy would be able to 
stand that fair amount of criticism which I know you would wish 
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it to endure, and before that time there would be histories in- 
numerable which would supply all persons except those who 
await a standard and thoroughly reliable history of the war. ‘This 
you can produce, but you cannot write it without many years of 
labor, and without waiting for events to work out their results 
and for material to find the light. For instance, our Government 
has systematically kept back the reports of General officers 
(with rare exceptions, as in Grant’s case) and of the movements 
of the Southern armies, except when they meet us in battle, 
how little we know. I do most strongly advise you to go on, to 
make your skeleton and to write up as far as you can; probably 
as you go along you will get specially interested in certain por- 
tions or aspects of the war; these you will publish as articles in 
some review, or in separate small volumes, but not with the in- 
tention of publishing your book for many years when you have 
retired from the bar and can give it your whole thought. In 
the Army and Navy Journal, in the North American, in the 
Atlantic, you can easily find a place for your articles as you 
write them, and in the fulness of time with increased information 
you can correct, rewrite and insert them in your great book. 
Perhaps I am sketching too vast a scheme, but I think you could 
write well a standard history of the war and I cannot advise you 
to hastily put together a work for speedy publication when I 
know how many rivals you will have in the book market and 
how unsatisfactory to yourself will be anything that you will 
have to write so hurriedly. 


October 2, 1863 
The mail goes on the 3rd, and I add a line more. We have 
heard of Rosecrans’ repulse. If Meade takes advantage of the 
absence of a large part of Lee’s Army to push for Richmond 
and takes the city, all will be well, but if he does not the war 
may not be virtually closed this autumn and another winter of 
intrigue in Congress and among Foreign Nations may have a 
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disastrous result. Though Farragut’s advent is now denied, I 
think the navy may make some attempt before a fortnight. 
Van Nostrand I see advertises in his catalogue Barnard and 
Barry’s Report on the Peninsular campaign. If it is a book of 
moderate size I wish you would buy it for me and send it by 
mail. Very affectionately yours, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes to Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 BARRISTERS HALL 
26 September, 1863 


° e ° e e e e e ° e e ° 


I sent you today a little book, by mail, as the first instalment 
of sundry others, a life of Stonewall Jackson,? which seems in- 
teresting, and besides to have been written by some one who 
had access to rebel sources of information. Coppée could not 
be found today, but I will send it soon. Jebb has not yet been 
published in U. S., though long since announced by Lippincott. 
Would you like some new maps of Antietam ($1), Fredericks 
($1), and Gettysburg (.50)? My taste now is too exclusively 
military for me to be a good selector of books for you, I’m afraid. 
I have read nothing of Colenso or his opponents. What is the 
use of taking the trouble to master this particular phase of 
the authenticity-and-genuineness-controversy, which will undoubt- 
edly give place to other phases in a few years? I prefer to 
investigate the great moral questions — theology strictly so 
called. I intend I think this winter to read Farrar’s Bampton 
Lectures on the History of Heretical Doctrines,’ or something 
like that. 


t Report of the Engineer and Artillery Operations of the Army of the Potomac, to the 
Close of the Peninsular Campaign, by John Gross Barnard and William Farquhar Barry. 

2 The Life of Stonewall Jackson, by a Virginian, New York, 1863. The author was 
John Moncure Daniel. 

5 Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the Christian Religion, by Adam 
Storey Farrar. 
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I send you a lot of curious Advertisements I cut from an Eng- 
lish Church Paper, the Guardian. Also a line from a Boston 
paper about Ned Jeffries. The extreme naiveté of advertising 
for a man of ‘sound views, fairly musical and healthy’ is charm- 
ing. So, the advertisement for ‘a good plain Cook, a communi- 
cant preferred.” Perhaps the man whose views are ‘concilia- 
tory’ will take some of these nice little livings. It seems a good 
deal like advertising for a horse. 

Your account of the Siege is just what I want. You say Gill- 
more can reach Charleston with his new battery on Cummings 
Point. I wish he would do something. Do you remember 
our having a discussion in Bill Perkins’ house in town one 
evening with Jarves and Barstow, after you had come from 
Charleston, I think, though it might have been before, in 
which Jarves and I maintained against you and Barstow that 
if Charleston was taken at all it would be taken as much by 
the land forces as by the naval forces? That was my opinion 
before Dupont’s attack of the 7th April; and experience has 
proved its correctness, I think. I think the sooner that Gill- 
more crosses over to Sullivan’s Island, and lays siege to Fort 
Moultrie, the better. Even if we burn Charleston, and I 
much doubt if we shall burn anything like the whole of it, we 
shall not have command of the channel until we take Forts 
Moultrie and Sumter. 

So Halleck is at last having it more his own way. It has 
always been a sort of half-conviction in my mind, that if Halleck 
had had the entire control of things, he would have concentrated 
our forces more than they have been. How is this? Can you 
now, with your new information, which perhaps at some time 
you may be able to impart, determine whose idea it was to keep 
your force on the Peninsula in July, 1863, instead of sending you 
to Virginia to join Meade? and like questions. 

I met P. W. [Chandler] this morning and he wanted me to 


* Simon Forrester Barstow (d. 1882). 
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tell you that he was tired of waiting for Gillmore and Dahlgren, 
and that you must go and 

[a page missing] 
nothing in reality, as he is only a Volunteer-Aide. 

Did you receive the ‘New Gospel of Peace’ from me the other 
day? Funny, isn’t it? I think it a very clever satire on this great 
nation. I sent you also a Daily‘ containing a reprint of an ac- 
count of the Battle of Gettysburg, sent me by Abbott, 2oth 
Mass. as the best account he had seen, and which Dunbar liked 
well enough to publish. 

Speaking of books I recollect our finding out the texts bearing 
on McClellan in Marmont, one evening at my house. Was not 
Moreau a sort of McClellan? This has always been a sort of 
fancy of mine, without knowing much about it. However there 
are two remarkable points of similarity between them: Moreau’s 
campaign which ended with his famous retreat through the 
Black Forest in 1796, ’7 or ’8, I don’t recollect which, in the 
course of which he made many grave mistakes not unlike those 
of McClellan on the Chickahominy, mutatis mutandis, and the 
remembrance of which was effaced by his very able Retreat, 
as vide the seven days’ battles. Then I imagine Moreau’s posi- 
tion as the representative general of the conservative party, 
who exaggerated his virtues and abilities and success, is like 
that of McClellan. To which add the reticence, caution and 
aplomb, so remarkably similar in the two men. For a well- 
analyzed account of this famous campaign of Moreau’s see 
McDougall’s Theory of War,? the best book of the kind in my 
opinion, but also unfortunately the most expensive. It costs 
now about six dollars. 

So you keep up your Greek well enough to read Homer with- 
out a dictionary. I believe I have but little of the genuine classi- 
cal taste; but what little I have I would not lose for anything. 


t Boston Daily Advertiser, September 17, 1863. ‘ 
2 Theory of War; illustrated by Examples from Military History, 1856, by Patrick L. 
MacDougall. 
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If I ever should lead a life of leisure, I would read somewhat 
in the classics — at present I can’t do this, and yet do what is 
for me more important. 

Glad to get some views on Saint Paul from you. I agree with 
you perfectly that his ethics are superior to his philosophy. 
Not only the word salvation, but other words — é:xavootvy,* 
especially, is used in the most indeterminate sense. There is 
just enough of system in his writings to stimulate every new 
comer to think that he can find the Key. As you say Calvin- 
ism fits pretty well; but non constat that other theories would 
not fit as well. So little free thought has been used in theology, 
and such is the prejudice against systems in the minds of the 
Anti-Calvinists, that I don’t consider the mere non-existence of 
a better system anything at all strange. With regard to Camp- 
bell and the consistency of his theory with the importance given 
to the death of Christ, I will write some other time. Must close 
now. Ever affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHEeR 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces 
S. Enp Forty Istanp, $.C. 
October 2, 1863 


My pear Motuer, — After an unaccountable delay at Hilton 
Head we have just got a mail and in it there is a letter from you 
of the 23d, in which you say your latest from me is of the 7th. 
I have written about the 14th, so you have missed one; the mail 
goes every eight days. No news here, nothing will be done im- 
mediately, perhaps something may be attempted by the navy 
in the course of a fortnight. Rosecrans’ repulse we have heard 
of, though nothing definite; so far as I can make out however 
the rebel papers claim less than they might, while our corre- 
spondents are needlessly alarmed. Both rather unusual phe- 

« Righteousness, justice. 
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nomena. If Rosecrans was attacked by Bragg after being so 
heavily reinforced from Lee’s army it was almost a matter of 
course that he should fall back; and if Meade pushes on to 
Richmond while Lee’s army is weakened nothing but good will 
come of it. If however Meade’s excessive caution (on which 
the Rebels seem to have counted) prevents him from reaching 
Richmond, Rosecrans’ repulse will be nothing but a disaster and 
a very serious disaster, for we may then win no decided victory 
before winter sets in and I hardly think the war spirit can carry 
us through another winter of inaction coming after another 
autumn of defeat. 

There seems from your letters to be but little news at home. 
Has Jeffries ceased to be an exciting theme? Major Higginson’s 
engagement to Miss Agassiz * surprises me inasmuch as I never 
heard it suggested, but not from any other reason. In fact I 
think he is the most attractive of the two, and I know that all 
his friends have a very strong affection for him. 

If affairs had gone smoothly with Rosecrans I do not think 
we should have come North, but there is more chance now of 
our being called North, as there will be a large enough force here 
to hold these two islands ‘Morris and Folly.’ 

Captain Scott has not yet got back from Hilton Head and I 
am still acting as Adjutant-General which keeps me indoors or 
rather in tent a good deal. 

I have now been in the army for a year, and I begin to think 
it is about time for me to have some promotion, at least if this 
state of things is to continue much longer. If the war is coming 
to a close at once it is not worth while, but if it is to be a long 
affair it is certainly best to try to be something higher than a 
second lieutenant. I do not see exactly however the way to get 
it. The only regular ways that I know of are (Ist) in my regi- 
ment, but they would not probably even make me a captain 
unless I would come back to the regiment, and indeed I should 

t Henry Lee Higginson (1834-1919), married, December 5, 1863, Ida Agassiz. 
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have no cause of complaint if they did not promote me at all, 
as I took my present place on the understanding I was to give 
up all chance of regimental promotion. (2nd) By remaining with 
General Gordon. When he gets to be a Major General command- 
ing a Corps, I should be made a Captain or possibly a Major, 
and A.D.C., but there is no particular prospect that General 
Gordon ever will be a Major General commanding a Corps, and 
therefore no particular prospect of my being a Major or Captain. 

I would not go back to the line under any consideration, be- 
cause to go as Captain would not pay, to go with any higher rank 
I should not feel myself qualified to do. But in a staff capacity 
I do feel competent to be an aide, an adjutant general, an in- 
spector general or a judge advocate for a division or corps. 

On a brigade staff there is an adjutant general ranking as 
captain. On a Division staff, if commanded by a Brig. General, 
an A.A.G. ranking as captain. On a Divl[ision] staff if com- 
manded by a Major General, an A.A.G. ranking as major. 
On a corps staff, there is one aide, a major; two aides captains; 
an A.A.G., a lieutenant colonel; an Ass. Inspector general, a 
lieutenant colonel. And in each separate army there is a judge 
advocate, ranking as major. And often on a corps or army head 
quarters staff they have one or more additional A.A.G.’s usually 
captains. 

Now upon the whole I should not care to leave my present 
place, which at any rate I am used to, to be a captain on a 
brigade or division staff, but to be a captain on a corps staff or 
for a higher rank I should be willing to go. I do not see any im- 
mediate chance for such a position, but it may turn up; it is 
not stranger than my being here at all and what should I have 
thought four years ago if I had been told that I should be 
writing orders on Folly Island, S$.C., dated at the head quarters 
of a division and signed J. C. Gray, Jr., 2nd Lieut. 3rd Mass. 
Cav. A.A.A.G. Such places do turn up sometimes and if any 
such become known to any member of the family I should like 
to be informed. 
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You must not imagine that I am at all discontented with my 
present place. I am not, I suppose I could mull along as I am 
for several years; but it does not seem right not to make some 
effort to better my position, and I have a sort of presentiment 
that some such place may turn up.' 

Except that I have never been in action (a somewhat impor- 
tant exception to be sure) I have had a considerable variety of 
military experience, I know more of the laws and customs of 
the army than nine volunteer staff officers out of ten, and when 
I take pains I can write both concisely and precisely, which is 
a very important qualification. Besides J am naturally of a 
tolerant disposition and can bear with people’s ignorance and 
stupidity without frightening them into double forgetfulness 
and dulness. You see I am not modest in setting forth my good 
qualities, but I have written enough about myself, and there 
is nothing else to write about, so goodby for this time. Give 
my love to all. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces, S. Enp Fotty Istanp 
October 7, 1863 

The Paul Jones, a naval boat has come down bringing five 
letters and a book for me so that I am unusually in luck. I have 
not seen the paymaster, and so shall not be able to send any 

money home as I hoped. 4 
We were cheered the other day by a story that Rosecrans 
had defeated Bragg and that Meade was advancing. We have 
now papers to the 30th of September and both stories turn out 
to be false. Another story is just brought down by an officer 
from the North that the 11th and 12th Corps have left the Army 


t He became Major, Judge Advocate, U.S. Volunteers, July 25, 1864. 
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of the Potomac and have gone to Rosecrans. I hope this is not 
true, as it would seem to condemn Meade to inactivity. Slocum 
too is said to have resigned, which would be another severe blow 
as he is probably the ablest officer in Virginia, Meade not ex- 
cepted. I should not believe the story except that it accords 
so well with the previous policy of our Government. The rebels 
carry their army to the West and defeat us there, we at once 
rush reinforcements thither after the battle is lost. Now they 
will bring their troops back and J am afraid defeat us in Virginia, 
and then I suppose reinforcements will be poured from the West 
to the East again. If Rosecrans cannot hold his own without 
troops from the East, it may be necessary to send them, but it 
is a sad necessity, as it puts us entirely on the defensive and 
we are no farther advanced anywhere, and winter is at hand. 
Grant’s large army seems to have melted away mysteriously 
or to be employed in a foolish chase after guerillas in Arkansas. 
I suppose the weakening of the Army of the Potomac increases 
our chance of being recalled, particularly as Morris Island and 
Folly Island are being strongly fortified and can soon be held 
by a smaller body of troops. 

The navy is still inactive, new monitors have arrived, but the 
old ones are being taken to Port Royal for repairs, and there is 
no immediate prospect of any active operations. The Admiral 
still continues seasick but walks upon the beach almost every 
day, looking like a sheet of paper. 

It certainly will be very dreary here if we are kept on this 
island all winter, there is no variety or excitement, but the 
troops are getting into better condition both in equipment 
and discipline. General Gordon is continually getting into 
hot water with some of his superiors or inferiors. At present 
he has a quartermaster in the guard house for coming on his 
post after he had ordered him off. The quartermaster had an 
order from General Gillmore to come on, but as General 
Gordon has not been notified as he ought to have been, of 
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General Gillmore’s order and refuses to take any cognizance 
of it, the poor quartermaster is ground between the upper and 
nether millstones. 

There is but little news here and that little you will get by the 
papers as soon as by my letters. An attempt was made to blow 
up the Ironsides by a torpedo the other night. The party bring- 
ing it up were discovered, but the infernal machine went off, 
but only blew up the launch. Fort Wagner is completed and 
Fort Gregg nearly so, but I doubt if they will fire on Charleston, 
indeed there seems to be no real object in destroying the city 
if we cannot reach it with our troops. 

It is just a year today since I was mustered into the service 
and I began to think when all these rumors of good news came 
a few days ago that I should not stay much longer, but now it 
indeed looks as if the end was not yet, or was to be brought about 
not by the army but by the much less desirable agency of the 
next Congress. ° 

The Ohio troops in this division are now voting, many of them 
for Vallandingham; several they say vote for him because their 
captains do not and they wish to spite their captains. So much 
for the advantages, military and political of introducing voting 
into the army. 

We live along comfortably enough, except in the eating line, 
and our shortcomings there are not so much due to want of 
good food, as to a miserable German cook who combines all the 
vices of his nation and profession. The other day two hours be- 
fore dinner the piece of beef intended for that meal was dis- 
covered all cooked and hung up to the limb of a tree to cool off 
before it was put on the table, the wretched foreigner asserting 
that he had a good fire in the morning and thought he ‘would 
cook him (the beef) then,’ and the rest of our culinary arrange- 
ments are carried on upon similar principles. 

‘Dr. Thorne’ I read some time ago and liked it, but accord- 
ing to my remembrance it was not so good as ‘Orley Farm’ and 
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I think Trollope is improving, which is certainly not a common 
quality in novelists from Walter Scott down. 
By the clerk who is going to New York I mean to mee for 
a German Dictionary, etc., as I may as well spend my evenings 
down here in studying that, as in playing cards or puzzling over 
mathematical problems to which I have of late been reduced. 
I had a letter from Ned Hooper bubbling over with happiness 
and from which I should judge that ‘Fanny’! was acceptable 
to his family and friends, which as he says is of course the most 
important point in an engagement. I think I shall go and see 
Ned for a few days in the course of a month, as he has asked me 
to come. Captain Scott has just returned from a visit to Beau- 
fort and the neighboring islands and is strongly impressed with 
the idea that General Saxton is as weak as water, and that Ned 
is the real head of the whole concern. If you complain of the 
dearth of news in Boston, you can judge what it must be in this 
little sand heap, so no more tonight from Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. ie Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, JRr., TO ELIZABETH Gore 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fouty Isianp, S.C. 
October 15, 1863 


Dear Besste, —I received your letter last week, and I sup- 
pose you will write to me here with more confidence than when 
I was in Virginia and you feared every mail would be seized and 
read by the rebels. 

There is really no news here, life is perfectly quiet, there are 
reports however that the enemy are increasing their force on 
James Island, but this I imagine is rather in fear that we may 
advance in that direction than from any notion of attacking us. 

They may however try to destroy some of the naval vessels 
in the same manner in which they attempted to blow up the 
| * Fanny H., daughter of Nathaniel Gates Chapin (1817-1894). 
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Ironsides, and nearly succeeded too. However as they blew 
themselves up at the same time it may make them cautious of 
repeating the experiment. The enemy still hold Fort Sumter 
and will probably continue to do so. If the fleet ever pass into 
the harbor, they will do it by running by the Fort which has 
now no guns mounted, and I do not think another attempt will 
be made to storm it. Forts Wagner and Gregg have been nearly 
if not quite completed by our troops and when all the fortifica- 
tions on Morris Island are completed a great part of our troops 
now there will be withdrawn, and perhaps it will result in our 
going North again. All the superior officers in the Division would 
be glad to go North again. The men I suppose would like to stay 
as they have more comfortable quarters than they ever had be- 
fore. The Division has not got along very well since it has been 
down. The other troops laughed at the dirt and raggedness of 
our men while the last did not conceal their contempt for sol- 
diers who had never travelled except by steamboat and never 
seen any hard service till they came to Morris Island. It has 
had a good effect however in stirring up the men and officers 
and the improvement in the appearance and discipline of the 
Division is very great. General Gordon is in a perpetual row 
with quartermasters and commissaries and also with General 
Gillmore, or rather with General Gillmore’s staff, for the General 
himself is of too sweet a temper to get into a dispute with any- 
one. A board of investigation has been called to examine into 
the case of a quarter master whom General Gordon shut up in the 
Guard House for reappearing on his post after he had ordered 
him off. » 

General Gordon has received a summons to attend the Court 
of Inquiry, now sitting in New York, to investigate charges 
made by Admiral Dupont against Chief Engineer Stimers.* 
General Gordon and myself came up in April after the first 
attack on Sumter in the 4rago, and Stimers was on board and 

t Alban C. Stimers. 
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had several conversations with the General which Dupont hav- 
ing heard of wishes the General to be summoned. I doubt, how- 
ever, if General Gillmore will think a summons from a Naval 
Board a sufficient cause to allow General Gordon to leave, in- 
deed General Gordon does not expect that he will and says he 
would not let one of his officers leave on such a notice. Still he 
may perhaps allow him to go to New York, if not just now per- 
haps in the course of some weeks and in that case I should come 
with him as he might be detained in New York some time. 
Indeed if he gets out of this Department which he does not like, 
I think he will contrive to get sent somewhere else. I hardly like 
to say anything about my coming home, for I really think there is 
very little chance that General Gillmore will think this summons 
of importance to order the General North.... 

You ask whether they have found Colonel Shaw’s grave. 
His father wrote a letter to General Gillmore requesting that no 
attempt to remove his body might be made and I have not heard 
that any search after the place where he was buried has been 
made. 

Geo. Lawrence, by the way, told me that Bob Shaw told him 
that after the Davies expedition he sent in a protest to General 
Hunter against being employed under Colonel Montgomery 
again. Colonel Montgomery is cordially detested by everybody, 
being an abolitionist of the Western type, that is a man who 
hates slavery because it is an institution belonging to his neigh- 
bors over the border with whom he has always been carrying 
on a barbarous and bloody partisan warfare. He is said to treat 
his men very cruelly. But I must bring my letter toa close. 
Your affectionate brother, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, JR., TO HIS FATHER 


Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fo.ty Isianp, S.C. 
October 16, 1863 


Dear FatTHEr, —I got your letter of the 24th of last month 
and also the books you sent. The Government has acted cer- 
tainly in a deceitful way about the draft, and the results from 
it are not so large as they ought to be, still I think the fact that 
the Government has attempted to carry the draft into effect 
and has been successful wherever it did attempt it, has strength- 
ened its hands considerably. 

I am very sorry that the Government is not strong enough to 
attack Richmond at the same time that it does Atlanta, though 
Bragg be defeated yet the rebels may well keep up the war, in 
Virginia and the other Atlantic States till winter sets in, and 
Congress will then probably decide the question. I do not look 
for a prolongation of the war longer than the winter unless 
France should interfere. 

I do not believe that the land forces here will do anything but 
Dahlgren may attempt an entrance. The whole course of pro- 
cedure shows it to have been a great mistake to remove Dupont, 
he could have been no more dilatory than his successor. 

Scoffern’s book on projectiles* is quite interesting, his de- 
scription of the change and theory of rifled guns particularly so, 
but this is a poor time to write any book; before it is finished some 
new developments have sprung up. The practical use of rifled 
ordnance has begun since his book was finished. ‘The Whit- 
worth guns he speaks of with contempt, and two guns which were 
used in our batteries certainly deserved it, one cracked near the 
breech and the other was two inches longer after it was fired sev- 
eral times than before. It was thought however that they might 
be poor guns sold to the Southerners and that the British have 


t Projectile Weapons of War, by Dr. John Scoffern, published in 1845 and again 
revised in 1858. 
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guns of the same pattern which are superior. The Parrott gun 
upon the whole has been found the most serviceable both for field 
artillery and siege pieces; though at the end of the breaching of 
Fort Sumter almost all the 200-pounder Parrotts had become 
useless. The drift, that is the distance that the projectile from 
a Parrott deflects to the right from its straight course, is very 
large. When there is no wind to affect the question, if it was de- 
sired to hit the right hand corner of the fort it was necessary to 
aim at the left. 

Tyndall’s book! I have just begun. It seems very interesting, 
not only on account of the subject of which it treats as of the 
hope it gives that light, magnetism, electricity and all the nat- 
ural qualities of matter will appear to be only modifications of 
force. A similar book on the mechanical nature of light would be 
very interesting, all the present theories of light are so very un- 
satisfactory. It seems as if the atomic theory, which was at first 
confessedly a fiction devised as a foundation for a system of 
chemical notation, was turning out a truth after all. At first, 
if I remember rightly, it was acknowledged that it must be a 
fiction because it contravened the infinite divisibility of matter; 
but in the view now taken I do not see that it is inconsistent 
with that. One of the most wonderful things in the book is the 
quotation from Lord Bacon at the end of the second chapter in 
which he seems to have anticipated the results of modern science. 
I hardly think however that the aptitude of Lord Bacon’s ex- 
pressions to what has been shown by late experiments to exist 
is much more than a lucky chance. Esteven’s book? I have, it 
seems to be merely a pack of lies but may be interesting as show- 
ing the prevalent notions in the Southern States about some of 
the leading men and events of the war. We occasionally get a 
Charleston paper through the picket line, but it seldom contains 
anything of importance. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


* Heat considered as a Mode of Motion, by John Tyndall, 1863. 
2 War Pictures from the South, by B, Estvan, 1863. * 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers HAtu 
17 October, 1863 

Dear Joun, —I have two long and most suggestive letters 
of yours to answer, and as it is half-past four Saturday after- 
noon, and I have, I hope, receipted the last bill for Trinity 
Church pew taxes that will be paid this day, I sit down to write 
to you in peace and quietness. 

Besides Trinity Church, (and by the way I was dubbed at the 
Club the other night ‘the worthy old purser of Trinity,’) I have 
been working on two cases, Phelps v. Pawners’ Bank, which was 
continued till next Term, on account of my visit to Gettysburg, 
and Bliss et al. v. Ropes et al., a suit for the price of a chrono- 
meter brought against my father and other owners of the Barque 
Lauretta, burnt by the Alabama. Defence, that it is the usage for 
the captains to furnish their own chronometers, and that the 
Plaintiffs must look to the Captain alone with whom they made 
their contract. However, I grieve to say, we are lame on the 
‘usage, and my father who at first was full of the idea that this 
was the usage, has by recent inquiry become convinced that he 
was in error. The Captain had no business to buy the chrono- 
meter, or to go to sea without letting my father know, and 
naturally wished to get off if he could. Perhaps a law-point 
may be made on the inadmissibility of parol evidence to vary 
a written contract and let in my father; but as Wells signed for 
‘Vessel and owners,’ I am afraid it will be ‘no go.’ Then I have 
been advising Gorham Gray & Co. considerably lately, the 
recent rise in the cotton market having led some brokers of 
questionable honesty to some rather sharp practices. Gray 
however is not a litigious man, properly so called, as Sam A. 
Way ‘is, Morse’s client. Gray likes to send up for his lawyer on 
many occasions, and to talk with him; but he doesn’t like fight- 
ing. However busy the last two or three weeks may have been, 

t President, Bank of the Metropolis, Boston. 
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I don’t think the Jaw pays me much, if any, better than a year 
ago. I have also been a good deal engaged with negotiating re- 
newals of the mortgages on our estates in Hanover and Sudbury 
Streets, and expect to put several hundred dollars into Sow- 
don’s pocket, if he can, as he thinks he can, find me the money 
for five per cent. 

I need not say that I am glad to hear you say that you will 
return to the Law. I feel sure that there, unquestionably, suc- 
cess awaits you. You have ‘the legal mind’ with a vengeance. 
You know what better judges than IJ think of your abilities for 
the law — Chandler and Shattuck, Putnam, etc., the very men 
best qualified to give an opinion. I have come to the conclusion 
in my own case, that for the present, at any rate, I shall stick 
to law; and by this I mean, not that I look forward to changing 
at all, but that the whole subject of changing to business is one 
extremely unlikely to arise. This opinion is the result of what 
I think is the condition and prospects of our own business. Not 
only have no overtures. been made to me by my father or brother 
Joseph, but even if they should be, I should hesitate more than 
I should have done six months ago before accepting them, for 
the loss of my brother Henry takes away one of the main in- 
ducements to me in a business life. It is true that the law is very 
dull, and not only gives me no money to speak of besides my 
office expenses, but the lack of work has dulled my appetite, 
so to speak, which was sharper when I began practice than it is 
today. However, there is nothing in this beyond the power of 
a few good cases to cure, and a little money. I need not say to 
you, that nothing would gratify me so much as the carrying out, 
when you return, of our projected partnership. But I by no 
means forget that it is very probable that you may make a far 
better connexion than that, and in such matters I know that 
“business is business.’ 

John, you are too flattering altogether in your estimate of my 
capacity for writing a History of the War. I never thought, or if 
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at all, merely very dimly indeed, of a great and valuable and 
standard book, but merely of supplying a desideratum like to 
be immediately felt. Still, I want to make up my mind on the 
matter, fairly and justly. If I take your advice, it is absolutely 
certain that I shall have formidable competitors, perhaps a 
Motley or some such man. If on the contrary I write a two 
volume book published in 1864, Iam almost as absolutely certain 
that no Motley or any well known man of established literary 
reputation will enter the field. I shall have to contend against 
the Headleys* and Whitneys? and J. S. C. Abbotts: of the 
day, against blood and thunder, the gallant Ellsworth,+ bayonet 
charges, fire zouaves and black horse cavalry. These militia 
I think I can rout, and have the first place in the estimate 
of Boston and Cambridge and the intelligent public generally. 
I can produce a work of a sober, correct, more or less philo- 
sophical and historical character, with good plans and maps, 
and written in a fair and truthful spirit, and with no great faults 
of style. Am I not almost certain of success by following this 
path? 

Again, what is to hinder me, if I find the work successful, 
from entering upon the preparation of a thorough and syste- 
matic History, as you propose, after this one is published? |] 
don’t see that I should be estopped. 

Again, and this I regard as of considerable importance — 
what I, J. C. Ropes, need, is to do something, and that soon. 
I am physically, mentally and morally injured by lack of full 
employment, and lack of anything like success. I can see the 
advantages of success in such men as Morse — how it develops 


t Joel Tyler Headley (1813-1897), whose first volume on The Great Rebellion ap- 
peared in Hartford, 1863. 

2 Lorenzo H. Whitney, whose first volume on the History of the War for the Preser- 
vation of the Federal Union appeared in New York, 1863. 

3 Rev. John Stevens Cabot Abbott (1805-1877), whose first volume on the History 
of the Civil War in America appeared in Springfield, 1863. 

4 Elmer Ephraim Ellsworth (1837-1861), killed at Alexandria, Virginia. 
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the manly traits, as opposed to the student traits, brings life 
close home to a man; and puts him in a position ia which he 
grapples with its duties instead of speculating about them from 
afar off. Now for me to set about this great plan would not 
bring me immediate success, or effect any such change of condi- 
tions as I have pointed out to be desirable. The writing for the 
Army and Navy Journal, Atlantic, N. American, or the publica- 
tion of ‘brochures’ (so to speak) on different epochs and cam- 
paigns might be something to be sure, but none of these would 
come up to the publication of a History, well written, and as full 
and as accurate as the state of our information allows, one which 
should have a degree of success among the intelligent classes, 
which should give me some modicum of reputation and of money. 
It still strikes me that this is the best plan. 7 

I find the work is difficult enough. I must of course start 
with the formation of the Nation, and the adoption of the 
Constitution. Here I feel the want of information painfully. 
Yet I know enough (or where to get enough) for such a History 
as I have suggested. But for a real History of standard value, I 
should have to enter on a course of Constitutional History. 

I want you to think over my plan, again, and let me know 
what your final judgment is. 

We were right and the Army and Navy Journal wrong about 
Lee and Meade. In fact Iam wicked enough to take considerable 
pleasure in having Lee do what neither Lieutenant Colonel 
Morse nor Colonel Macy believed he would do. It is pleasant, 
isn’t it, to find some result from one’s war studies? In this mat- 
ter I have been right, and right against the opinion of most of 
the officers I have talked with. You and Abbott of the 20th 
have believed that Lee would take the offensive. But most 
people, and most officers thought not. The 4. & N. Journal 
in fact thought it had shifted the war to East Tennessee. But 
it can’t be done. As for the moving of troops back from Bragg 
to Lee again, which has very likely been done, which you sug- 
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gest, I recollect writing two weeks or so ago to somebody, per- 
haps it was to you, that this was very probable, as Jeff Davis 
must have known, that Bragg having miscarried, nothing more 
was to be expected from him, and Longstreet’s Corps might as 
well return to Virginia. 

It seems that Lee trying to outflank Meade ran against the 
old Second Corps and got a pretty good licking. The Second 
Corps! is really the most distinguished in the Army of the 
Potomac. If ever I write this History I shall not fail to mention 
their record. Saving the Army of the Potomac at Fair Oaks un- 
der old Sumner, they covered its retreat during the Seven Days, 
driving the enemy back at Savage’s Station and Nelson’s Farm 
with great loss. They suffered at Antietam terribly, and lost 
13,500 men at Antietam and the two Fredericksburgs. They 
saved the army at Gettysburg. They never lost a gun or a color. 

I beg pardon for the digression. I am going to close this letter 
soon as it is almost six o’clock, and I must go home and dine 
as ‘the animal must be fed.’ 

I anticipate a great battle near Bull Run, and I look for a 
moderate and perhaps a considerable success on our part. 
Notice the slur of the Army and Navy Journal on General Sickles 
on p. 120. Pretty good, isn’t it? Meade will stay, without much 
doubt where he is. He is a good soldier and a gentleman, and 
has I think as much dash as McClellan. Of Gettysburg and my 
recent visit I will write you in full in my next letter which will 
be perhaps this evening or tomorrow. I have just returned and 
have had a most satisfactory visit I can assure you. I shall send 
you a plan, which you ought to have, I think. 

Shall write again soon. I remain Always affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes. 


t For the composition of the Second Army Corps on October 10, 1863, see War 
Records, xxix. Part 1, 218. 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, JR. 
Boston, 92 Beacon STREET 
19 October, 1863 
Dear Joun, — I hasten to conclude my letter. I suppose you 
want to know about my trip to Gettysburg. I went with Colonel 
Macy of the 2oth, Bob Paine, and W. P. Lyman? his brother- 
in-law. We arrived there, (after some difficulty, in selecting the 
best route) after going from Philadelphia to Harrisburg through 
most beautiful country — wide prospects, hills, undulating land, 
in great part finely cultivated, with beautiful woods. Harris- 
burg is a wretched, ill-constructed, new looking place, and the 
State House and grounds about it fit for a new settlement in 
Minnesota. From H. we went to Gettysburg, through a fine 
country. Gettysburg is quite a town, say five or six thousand 
people, built of brick, with fine buildings for College and 
Seminary (Theological) attached, (so to speak) on the out- 
skirts, lying apparently in the centre of a beautiful basin sur- 
rounded some ten to twenty miles off by mountains of say 500 
to 1000 feet in height. The country in the neighborhood, like 
that we passed on the R.R. was not like that in Massachusetts. 
Perhaps the westerly view from Milton is more like it, but not 
much. Itis more like English country. The woods are composed 
of fine tall trees as at Antietam, you may remember. There is 
a great deal of open country. The hills are not sharp, bold, well- 
defined hills, at least these are rare, but long rather low table 
lands, with meadows and pasture grounds between. Round 
Top Hill is quite an anomaly, and looks as if dropped down 
from New England. It is, by the way, not unlike Savin Hill in 
shape and size. 
We arrived at Gettysburg on Saturday, the 1oth October, 
just before dinner. Immediately after dinner we took a carriage, 
* Robert Treat Paine (1835-1910). He married Lydia Williams (1837-1897), 


daughter of George Williams Lyman (1786-1880). 
2 William Pratt Lyman (1828-1864). 
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or rather carryall, and drove southerly down the slope of the 
Hill on which the town is situated, and up again, until we came 
to where the Taneytown and Emmetsburg roads branched off. 
The Baltimore Pike strikes the Emmetsburg road a little nearer 
Gettysburg. At this point we were a little way up the slope of 
the Hill on which is the Cemetery, now so famous. We took the 
Emmetsburg road, and drove along for three-quarters of a mile 
or so, and then got out of the carriage and walked up to our 
position. We had got opposite to where the 2nd Corps were 
posted, and about opposite to the position of the 20th Mass. 
The ascent from the road, (and here I will say that there is a 
red brick house where we stopped, on the road) to our position 
is very slight indeed. We walked over an open field of grass, 
about an eighth or a quarter of a mile on this gentle ascent, and 
then stopped. We had reached the position held by the Second 
Division, Second Corps. We had reached the ridge of the table- 
land on which our army was posted. Here Macy with but slight 
difficulty recognized his old position on those terrible days. 
He saw the tree behind which Herbert Mason lay during the 
awful bombardment on Friday afternoon, and the clump of 
trees, a little to our right behind which the rebels under Pickett 
came up, and the rifle-pits of the 7th Michigan, and the slight 
ditch made by the 2oth Mass. The fences had been restored, 
and caused at first a little confusion, but all was soon per- 
fectly clear in his mind, and he soon remembered all the points 
in the vicinity, as having been in some way connected with the 
battle. He was thus able to point out to me the very place where 
Henry was when he was struck by the fatal shell. 1 cannot tell 
you what I felt when I saw the spot. A few yards behind, the 
ground rising a trifle, was the battery which fired the shot. 
One of Henry’s men, by name Leonard: from Northampton, 
whom I afterwards saw in the Hospital, told me that Henry was 
asleep at the time, lying on his right side, his face toward the 


4 Jeremiah Leonard? 
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Company; that he saw the piece of shell go through him, that 
he never spoke a word, ‘never knew, sir, what hit him.’ This 
man’s arm was severely fractured by a grape shot, (so he told 
me, though grape seems rather improbable at that period in the 
battle, 9 a.m.) from the same shell. He said he was looking at 
Henry at the time. He was a very nice young fellow, very kind 
and pleasant, and evidently truthful. It would be much pleas- 
anter for us to know that the poor fellow was asleep than read- 
ing a book or a newspaper at the time he was called away. 
For Henry to have been asleep and taken away in an instant 
from the battle and the hardships and perils of life to the rest 
and joy of a better world, would be indeed a blessed change. 
‘He was not, for God took him.’ 

To return from this digression. ‘The whole valley in front of 
our lines, from Cemetery Hill down to Little Round Top, was 
open fields, (with here and there a clump of trees,) extending 
across the Emmetsburg road for say quarter or half a mile be- 
yond, and rising gently from the road to another ridge not so 
high as ours, which was the rebel position. —The Emmetsburg 
road does not run exactly through the bottom of this valley, but 
happens to hit the channel (so to speak) or bottom of it, just 
about opposite the lines of the 2d Corps; but further south it 
goes to the westward of this bottom of the valley, and when you 
get about opposite to Sickles’ position, where the Emmetsburg 
road is a good way, say three-quarters of a mile from our lines, 
the road is about half way up the slope towards the rebel posi- 
tion. 

You will perceive that in Plan B* the road is on a sort of Hill 
or rising ground itself; that there are slopes either way to our and 
to the rebel position. It was, we thought on the whole, to hold 
this part of the road that Sickles moved forward, on Thursday 
the 2d July. The country between this point, which is about 
where Sherfy’s house and peach orchard is, is not so simple as 

t The plan is not with the letter. 
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in front of our left centre, Hancock; but somewhat broken by 
little woods, which increase as you go towards Little Round 
Top, which was the Key of our position here. If we used Big 
Round Top at all, it was only for a few pieces of artillery. Lit- 
tle Round Top, which is a hill, say as big as that on which Mt. 
Auburn Tower is, was the great and hardly contested place. 
Sickles we found however crossed the Emmetsburg road, but 
only I imagine to feel the enemy. However I don’t imagine 
his plans were very definite. General Meade’s only mistake 
was ordering this advance —in my judgment. We lost very 
heavily, moved forward only to occupy a position which was 
untenable from being exposed to an enfilading artillery fire from 
the enemy’s position higher up, (where the map says Pettigree 
and Garnett, for example, and nearer than that,) and accom- 
panied as it was by no general movement of the army, could not 
but be weak and ineffectual. It is true that Meade reinforced 
him, but only after it was too late for anything but the safety 
of the army — too late to make the movement a success. If 
repulsing with severe loss an important movement, on one part 
of the field, and improving with diligence the opportunity pre- 
sented in another, (our right wing,) of pushing in where our 
troops had been obliged to leave to reinforce the left wing, show 
military skill, and give any title to claim success, this is so much 
for General Lee. 

We ascended Little Round Top, from which we could get a 
magnificent view of the whole country. We could of course see 
our position and that of the enemy splendidly. The ridge, which, 
on our centre, on Cemetery Hill, is distinct enough, sloping 
there off in quite a steep declivity, gradually subsides until it 
reaches its lowest point about where the 20th was, and then very 
gradually goes up again to Little Round Top. 
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October 20, 1863 


The distance between the enemy’s lines and our own is about 
three-fourths of a mile to one and one-fourth miles, all along 
this side of our position. So far from the hills on their side com- 
manding our position, I think the reverse was the case. From 
Little Round Top to Cemetery Hill we rode along our lines on 
horseback. There is a road worn by our artillery, I imagine, 
along the crest, or a little back of the crest, of the table-land, 
from which we diverged outwards from time to time to get a 
new view, etc. This was on Monday forenoon. 

On Sunday morning, (for I devoted the holy time to the work 
after some slight resistance on the part of conscience,) we rode 
in our carriage to Cemetery Hill, and then got out, walked all 
over the position, and examined it carefully. There were slight 
works, semi-circular in shape, for a single cannon, or sometimes 
two or three, facing the town, and sweeping the roads leading 
up to the hill. There were enough for twenty pieces or more. 
I don’t know the technical name for them, epaulments,: I 
believe. The slope towards the town, and on the right and left 
also, is quite steep, and entirely open. The houses, mostly brick, 
in range of these batteries were beautifully cut up by shot and 
shell, reminding me of Sharpsburg and the Dunker Church. 
We then went over the lines of our right wing. As I understand 
it, part of the first corps was on the right of the Eleventh, and 
then to their right again came the 12th under Slocum. There is 
a fine wooded hill, to the right of Cemetery Hill, called Culp 
Hill, from the name of the owner. Between the two hills is a 
small valley or ravine, commanded of course by the two hills. 
On reaching Culp Hill, say one-eighth or one-quarter mile 
from Cemetery Hill, we find an admirable line of rifle-pits and 
breast-highs, as high (including the depth of the ditch inside) 


* An epaulement is defined by Smyth as ‘A covering mass raised to protect from 
the fire of the enemy, but differing from a parapet in having no arrangement made 
for the convenient firing over it by defenders.’ Oxford Dictionary. 
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as five or six feet, constructed of the fence, or the rails of the 
fences, there strengthened by logs of trees which has been cut 
down for the purpose, the branches being left outside for abat- 
tis, and in one case by a lot of split and large logs, which had been 
previously collected for firewood; the whole being strengthened 
by earth thrown from the ditch between the interstices. It ran 
along the crest of Culp Hill, following the crest of the hills in 
rear and still further to the right of it. The wood in front of the 
works was open, without underbrush, and not a great deal of it, 
except on the extreme right. The ascent of Culp Hill was steep. 
The hills on which Ewell planted his batteries were not nearly so 
high as Culp Hill, and the whole ground in front was open, and 
much of it ploughed land and corn fields. We followed the line of 
entrenchments as it went zigzaging around Culp Hill and the 
other hills in rear of Culp Hill, until we finally brought up at the 
point where the Baltimore Pike is close to the Creek — which by 
the way is a-considerable stream — close to McAlister’s Mill. 
This took us a long while. Here we took qur carriage and drove 
down the Baltimore Pike. We could not of course tell where the 
enemy had penetrated on Thursday afternoon, but the marks 
on the trees, (which were more numerous than we found any- 
where else, and much more numerous than at Antietam, chiefly 
however of musketry fire, sometimes as many as thirty or forty 
marks in one tree,) showed us where the fight must have been. 
These were in the region lying south of Culp Hill, and to the 
east of the Baltimore Pike of course, and not far from the stream. 
The stream we did not cross, as there was no reason to do so. 
I wish I could have known exactly where the 2d Mass. fought, 
but we saw an open space, which we imagined to be that over 
which the Second charged when Charley Mudge? was killed. 
We drove down the Baltimore Pike, and turned into a road 
to our right, which led us with much turning into the Taney- 
town road, through the centre of our position. This road is not 
t Charles Redington Mudge (1839-1863). 
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on Jacobs’ map. Alongside of the road for much of the way, 
was another, apparently worn by artillery or waggons. We 
noticed two large hills here, one which must have been right 
back of or a little behind where Hancock’s corps was posted, 
and which would have been of great assistance to us, had Pickett 
forced his way through the Second Corps on Friday. In fact 
Macy altered his mind from seeing these hills, as to his opinion 
of what would have happened had Pickett broken through the 
Second Corps, and was now of the opinion that their success 
would have been but temporary and that we should finally have 
driven them out of our lines. On this hill we had a battery, which 
commanded any position Ewell could assume in front of Culp 
Hill, and in fact raked the ravine I have spoken of between 
Cemetery Hill and Culp Hill. Behind this and the other hill 
I have spoken of there was of course perfect cover for our re- 
serves, to lie still, or march to one or the other side of our posi- 
tion. In fact the advantages of the region lying inside of the 
Horse-Shoe, so to speak, were very apparent for covering the 
stay or passage of troops. 

From where we took our carriage on the Baltimore Bites near 
McAlister’s Mill, looking up towards Cemetery Hill, there is a 
very great ascent, on the whole; much as if you were at the Toll- 
gate on the Mill-Dam, and looking toward the State House. 

In the afternoon we drove out to the Hospital, in a beautiful 
grove, north west of the town, on a hill. Here were several 
hundred (a thousand for all I know) sick and wounded men, 
both of our army and the rebel army. Macy first looked up his 
own men, and found several of them. We then went to see the 
rebel prisoners. Macy examined them (so to speak) about the 
Battle, and about other battles. I must say the privates we 
talked with were far superior to the average of our privates. 
I do not mean to say that I have the materials for forming an 
estimate of our privates, for | have seen but comparatively few, 
and these chiefly Irish, but let the opinion go for what it is 
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worth. Especially on military matters were these rebels well- 
informed, and accurate, or desirous to be accurate. In manners 
they were exceedingly affable, and had the ease of manner which 
in the North we never see except among the upper classes. I 
saw men from South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia and Missis- 
sippi. It strikes me as very probable that one would notice the 
same difference between the English and French private sol- 
diers. Certainly there is much the same difference between the 
English and French peasantry and lower classes. It is in short 
the difference between South and North, and is not, in my 
judgment, attributable to the influence of Slavery, except very 
indirectly, as most of these men probably never owned a slave. 
I imagine it to result from the much greater sociability produced 
by a mild and genial climate; and perhaps also from the greater 
equality of the white race produced by the laboring class being 
a distinct caste. Whatever the reason, such seemed to me to be 
the fact. Macy also told me that he had always noticed the 
same thing; and he has had abundant opportunity for judging. 

The officers, most if not all of whom had lost a leg or an arm, 
or were otherwise severely wounded, but now convalescent, were 
also very sociable and affable. Macy found some who had be- 
longed to, Barksdale’s Brigade which had been so often op- 
posed to his own Brigade, and they compared notes of Ball’s 
Bluff, the two Fredericksburg, etc., with great apparent interest 
on both sides. Not an unkind word was dropped by either party. 
It was as if the war was over, in fact. 

He found out by the way from the Adjutant of the 18th 
Mississippi, who had lost his right arm at the shoulder-joint, 
that they had in all about 2000 men at Ball’s Bluff, only 1500 
of whom however were actually engaged. (The reserve however 
enabled the whole 1500 to fight.) 

We examined them specially with reference to the mode and 
place of Pickett’s attack on July 3. There is a general impression 
among us that Pickett’s Division (which the estimates of the 
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officers of the Division with whom we conversed, made from 
3900 to 4200 strong,) advanced in line, one Brigade front, 
until it reached the Emmetsburg road, or thereabouts, the left 
being about opposite the point of our lines which they intended 
to force; that they then, covered by a very slight undulation in 
the ground, a tuft of trees, and so forth, marched by the left 
flank, and formed column of two regiments front, Armistead’s 
Brigade being in front, and thus attacked. This was Colonel 
Hall’s idea, as expressed to me, and drawn upon a plan he made 
- for me in my office. From his position as commanding the 3d 
Brigade, (that including 19 and 20 Mass., 7 Michigan, 42 and 
59 N. Y.,) which assisted us so vigorously in the repulse of 
Pickett’s Division, he should have known. This was also Colo- 
nel Macy’s idea. But we found we were wrong, though some 
privates in Pickett’s Division told us our own theory. But there 
is no doubt that Pickett’s Division advanced from about the 
position marked ‘Kemper’ on the map (I refer always to 
Jacobs’ Map, as far the best) in two lines, Kemper’s and Gar- 
nett’s two small Brigades being the front line, and Armistead’s, 
a large Brigade, supporting them in the second line. Garnett 
being killed, and Kemper severely, if not mortally wounded, 
Armistead himself took the lead, which gave rise to the idea that 
Armistead’s Brigade led. They had to incline to their left in 
marching, and when they crossed the Emmetsburg road their 
right companies were broken by the red brick house of which 
I have spoken — and which is not down on the Map, I am sorry 
to say. Of course they were exposed to an awful fire, not only 
from the batteries of the 2d Corps in front, but from enfilading 
batteries on Cemetery Hill, and on their right. After they 
crossed the Emmetsburg road they felt the musketry. Their 
loss was frightful. I don’t suppose that 500 of these brave men 
ever got back to their lines. The officers said they were sacri- 
ficed. They went right up the gentle slope, about where on the 
map there is a battery (in red ink) in front of Hancock’s Corps, 
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and broke through our lines — 102 rebels were found dead in- 
side our breast-works. General Armistead? himself on horse- 
back was killed a long way inside our lines, having discharged, 
it is said, all the barrels of his revolver. But though the troops 
immediately in their front gave way slightly, the 2d Brigade, 
2d Division, 2d Corps, yet they were rallied by their officers, 
and the troops on their right and left, among others and es- 
pecially distinguished for its services, Hall’s (3d) Brigade, 
rushed up attacking them in flank, and after a struggle of some 
twenty minutes, in which Pickett’s men inflicted a fearful loss 
upon their antagonists, they were broken, and either taken 
prisoners, or had to run the gauntlet of some three-quarters of a 
mile or a mile, back to their original position. They did not 
make for the lowest point on our line, for where the 3d Bri- 
gade, 2d Division, 2d Corps, was posted was lower; but for the 
slightly more elevated plateau a few rods north of this, where the 
rifle pits did not extend, (though there was a stone wall for 
much of the way) and which plateau would not have been com- 
manded immediately by any other position, as would have been 
the case had they made straight for the position of the Third 
Brigade. 


October 22, 1863 

We also on Monday rode out to the College and the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in one of which buildings General Lee is said to 
have had his head-quarters, from which point we could get a 
fine view of our position from Cemetery Hill to Round Top. 
We picked our way through the woods, fields, etc., to the rear 
of the enemy’s position, where we saw long lines of rifle pits 
behind the woods, and in some cases two parallel lines, facing 
towards our army. If we had attacked the enemy on Saturday, 
we should have been exposed of course to a terrible fire in cross- 
ing the open ground intervening between our lines and theirs, 

t Lewis Addison Armistead (1817-1863). 
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and then should have been brought up by the enemy firing on 
us after we had got into their woods from their rifle pits behind 
them. Still in general I have no doubt that that part of Lee’s 
position lying in front of our own lines from Cemetery Hill to 
Round Top, that part on which if attacked he would undoubt- 
edly have concentrated all his forces, was less strong than our 
own, on the opposite slope of the valley, and certainly that flank 
of Lee’s position, supposing his army to have been concentrated 
as above supposed, resting on the College and Seminary, did not 
present such advantages as Culp Hill and its vicinity. 

There, I believe I have put down about all I can about the 
Battle of Gettysburg. I could undoubtedly however answer 
questions on other points. We were under the disadvantage of 
course of not having with us any officer of our left wing or right 
wing, and we could only guess at the exact localities of the fight- 
ing under Slocum, and under Sickles, Sykes, etc. We saw how- 
ever a farmer, quite an intelligent man, by name Trosth, from 
whom we learnt something about Sickles’ advance. But we 
had a most satisfactory time, and a very pleasant time too. We 
had beautiful weather, and our party was as harmonious as 
possible. We smoked and took our tod in the good old way.... 

By the way, A. Williams & Co.' tell me that these books and 
plans of Jacobs,? of the battle of Gettysburg will not be done 
for some weeks, but that they only sent up a few copies to 
Gettysburg, one of which I was fortunate enough to obtain. 

I sent you Barnard & Barry’s Report today, by A. Williams 
& Co. I have been reading in mine tonight. The Siege of York- 
town will interest you very much — more than it can me. I 
have been reading on the Chickahominy troubles. 

I want you to keep this letter, if you can do so, for I have not 
elsewhere written out my impressions of Gettysburg, and one’s 
recollections are, you know, apt to fade with time. 

* Alexander Williams & Co., booksellers, at roo Washington Street, Boston. 


* Michael Jacobs, author of Notes of the Rebel Invasion of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Battle of Gettysburg, published in 1864. 
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I send you a theory of a miracle, which will amuse you. 

At our Law Club the other evening, R. D. Smith * said that in 
somebody’s Rhetoric, Lord Castlereagh’s Speeches used to fur- 
nish the examples of mixed metaphors. He quoted the follow- 
ing: “Before embarking upon that feature of the case upon which 
the question hinges.’ Pretty good, isn’t it? 

Smith by the way discovered the other day that Mr. Henry 
Paine had been indicted for stealing copper! 

This puts me in mind of the elections. Judge Abbott made 
last night that great speech of his which he promised the United 
States some weeks ago. Both he and Paine went for the war, for 
raising troops by volunteering, and so forth. But the tendency 
of their speeches was to discourage effort. I regard the late 
elections in Ohio and Pennsylvania as great things for the North. 
I heard a letter from Morse’s brother who is now acting A. G. on 
Slocum’s Staff, somewhere between Chattanooga and Nashville, 
and he said there was great rejoicing at Headquarters at the 
election news, and that the one copperhead among them had 
rather an uncomfortable time. Slocum by the way is a Republi- 
can, one of the few Generals who are. 

Gillmore, by the way, I see by the papers, refused to vote. I 
really think he might have voted against Vallandigham. 

McClellan has rather ‘settled his hash,’ so to speak, hasn’t he? 
What a blunder! To allow himself for months and months to be 
called a Copperhead and a traitor and a peace-man, and then to 
come out plump against Curtin, is certainly pretty good evidence 
of his political views. The poor man I have no doubt goes in for 
the war, and he thinks that Woodward does, but he should not 
have connected himself with any particular candidate. There is 
however the comfort of knowing that the Democrats have killed 
their hen with the golden eggs; while McClellan was silent he 
did them lots of good — once break the silence and the charm is 
gone. 

t Robert Dickson Smith (1838-1888). 
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The Union Club is started, and I have been over the house, 
which is handsomely furnished. I can’t join at present, nor until 
I make more money. 

Who the corporation will choose in place of Dr. Hayward? I 
am curious to know. Some Unitarian of course. I wish Shattuck 
could be elected. He will be in one of these days, I think. He has 
a tremendous practice, increasing with fearful strides; and in all 
respects he improves every day. He is a very able man and a 
very good one. 

I get good letters from Cram occasionally. I think I shall 
send you his last to me, when I have answered it, as there is 
nothing private in it, and he knows you as well as he does me. 
It is chiefly a very characteristic discussion of Western people 
and Western life. 

Poor Ned Jeffries has at last been brought to the bar of the 
Criminal Sessions of the Police and Superior Courts. Carpenter 
(Banker & Carpenter) ? is the mover in one indictment, on the 
ground that he obtained $3000 of them on false pretences, viz: 
by representing that he had funds in New York, when he had 
not; and Barnard in another, on the ground that he obtained 
certain merchandise of him as agent for certain parties in New 
York whose checks for the price he sold and pocketed the pro- 
ceeds. Dr. Shattuck, who, let me say, has acted in the most con- 
siderate and honorable manner, bailed him out of jail at the risk 
of $25,000. Besides this he is now, I hear, in jail, having been 
arrested on mesne process in an action of tort, ad damnum fixed 
at $55,000., and that he can’t be bailed out, the sum being so 
large. I however don’t understand this, legally, for he is in in- 
solvency, and I don’t see how he can be arrested on mesne pro- 
cess. However I am not familiar with the practice in such cases. 
I will tell you more about it in my next. Where he is now, in the 


* George Hayward, Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery (1791-1863). Martin 
Brimmer (1829-1896) was elected Fellow in 1864. 
2 George W. Banker and George O. Carpenter, paints and varnishes. 
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hands of the law, I am content to leave him. A jury will never 
convict him, after hearing Sohier in his defence, unless his guilt 
is pretty clearly proved. I don’t know anything about it, but I 
imagine that Shattuck has assisted in getting up the Govern- 
ment case in Barnard’s matter —C. & S. being counsel for 
Barnard. 

The engagement is broken off, and Mrs. Shattuck, Miss S. and 
George have sailed or are very soon to sail for Europe. It is 
rumored (entre nous) that Miss S. has given to Mrs. Jeffries the 
$30,000 her father had given her to buy a house with. If so, it is 
a very noble act. 

I suppose Morse will be married pretty soon. He too is over- 
run with business, and is making money fast. He deserves it, 
every way, too. 

Glad to hear the rumor that Dahlgren is superseded; though 
I do not expect so much from the navy as you do, it is yet pos- 
sible that it may do some brilliant thing, if well handled. 

Thanks for your very amusing stories about Gordon and the 
Chaplain. I sent you to-day a very curious theological pamphlet 
about Charles Beecher’s recent trial.?, It is quite juicy in parts. 

Thanks for what you say about Chancellorsville and the 11th 
Corps. It is however contrary to Colonel Morse’s statements, 
who says that he saw Howard’s position and it was perfectly 
tenable. 

Don’t agree with Gillmore about not shelling Charleston. 
Delenda est Carthaga. 

Meade has so far done well; but does not seem inclined to fight 
a battle, which I think with you would be worth trying. Write 
soon. History progresses very slowly. ‘Thorns spring up, etc.’ 
Yours affectionately, 

Joun C. Ropes 


t He married, November 12, 1863, Anna Eliza Gorham, of Jamaica Plain. 
2 Perhaps The Result Tested. A Review of the Proceedings of a Council at Georgetown, 
1863, by Edward and Charles Beecher. _ 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO HIs FATHER 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fo.ty Isuanp, S.C., November 2, 1863 

My pear Fatuer, —I have received two books lately for 
which I am much obliged, Captain Chesney’st and General 
Barnard’s. 

Chesney’s book is most excellent, compiled from good sources 
of information, and written in an exceedingly fair spirit. His 
sympathies are strongly with the South, but looking at the 
matter in a purely military view, whose could be otherwise? 
They have had the inferiority in numbers and equipment and the 
superiority in generalship. Some palpable mistakes the book 
has, but not only their rarity but their nature proves its general 
accuracy. His account of the Antietam campaign, of which I 
know the most, though differing certainly from my previous 
notions, is, I am now inclined to think, correct as far as regard 
the rebels’ movements; I do not think he has entirely understood 
McClellan’s plan. 

Barnard’s book I have just begun. How much I wish I had 
had it on the ground when I was at Yorktown and Williams- 
burg, instead of having to stumble blindly among the ruined 
works. I found however that I had really traced out the line of 
the works while there better than I had hoped. It is the first 
authoritative document on the history of that campaign and as 
such is highly valuable, his account of the bridges of the Chicka- 
hominy is very important as showing the reasons or want of 
reasons for separating the two wings of our army by the river 
which was the main cause of our disastrous repulse. 

As I have written, Fort Sumter will probably be assaulted in 
a day or two with good chance of success. The navy have been 
making its occupation by the rebels an excuse for not removing 


* Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland, 1863, by Charles Cornwallis Chesney 
(1826-1876). E 
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the obstructions and entering the harbor, but even if it be taken, 
I daresay they will not want some other excuse. 

Meade having retreated, I suppose Lee has sent off the bulk of 
his army to Chattanooga or against Grant’s communications, per- 
haps by way of Knoxville, trusting that it is now too late in the 
season for Meade to reach Richmond. If he leaves his cavalry 
and a corps of infantry he will be able to make Meade’s march 
a slow one. I would like to see twenty or thirty thousand, as 
many as could be rapidly transported carried to Foster and let 
him go up the Peninsula with the intention of taking Richmond, 
not as we went this spring with the intention not to take it. 

Seems to me that it is a pity when the draft machinery is all 
constructed and the great portion of the expense borne that the 
Government should again have recourse to volunteering. I do 
not think it will succeed, with the largest bounties, unless a 
system of emigration from Europe to supply our army has been 
established as I hear some rumors that it has. We have no good 
reason given for Rosecrans’ removal, Grant’s persistent and 
successful siege of Vicksburgh extorts one’s unwilling admira- 
tion, but I cannot help questioning the prudence and watchful- 
ness of that man who so nearly lost the battle of Corinth. I 
think there must be a great battle at Chattanooga this fall. 
Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 

Fotty Istanp, S.C., November 3, 1863 

Dear Joun, — Many thanks for your long and very interest- 
ing letter which I received this morning. I saved it till the 
morning work was through, and after dinner took it with my 
cigar. You need not have asked me not to destroy it, I believe 
I have all your letters, and I hope to read this over carefully 
when I receive the map of Gettysburg which you say is to be 
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published and which I hope you will send me. I have never seen 
the map of the ground, but have such a general idea of the lay 
of the country that your description was very clear to me. I 
hope I may come home in the course of the next two months and 
then we will talk your journey over among other matters. You 
speak of the beauty of the country on the route from Philadelphia. 
If itis like that from Frederick to Hagerstown it must indeed 
be lovely; that country is in its way perfect, a more delightful 
country for a gentleman farmer, for a man who joins a love for 
good crops with higher tastes and pleasures it seems a paradise. 
Those cursed fences you speak of as rendering it difficult to re- 
cognize the ground of battle, I know well; they seemed to change 
the face of the battle field at Antietam. 

You speak of Sickles’? advance and blame Meade for it. It un- 
doubtedly was a foolish movement but General Meade was not 
responsible for it. Meade may have had to reinforce him to en- 
able him to come off with safety, but I do not believe that Meade 
ordered him there. At any rate, General Ames who commands a 
brigade in this Division and was at Gettysburg, told me that 
General Warren told him Sickles would have been court-mar- 
tialed, if he had not lost his leg. Sickles is undoubtedly a brave 
man and what is more makes his men fight well, but has never 
that I'am aware of shown any military topographical (so to say) 
ability. 

The heavy breastworks you speak of on the right were those 
I presume behind which the 12th Corps fought. I have always 
understood that they were very strong and that Green’s Bri- 
gade of Geary’s Division did terrible execution from behind them 
against the rebels. 

You speak of the superiority of the rebel wounded to our 
privates. I cannot agree with you, you see wounded men in 
hospitals under very favorable circumstances; and besides you 
say that most of the privates you have seen are Irish. Now the 

« Daniel Edgar Sickles (1825-1914). 
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majority of our privates are native Americans, and many of 
them are most excellent men. I have often looked at them 
with astonishment in seeing how faithfully, how patiently, how 
evidently from a sense of duty they act, how intelligent, how 
thoughtful, how considerate they are, and while we must lament 
the want of discipline in our army, we can take pride in the 
thought that in no other country would so poorly disciplined an 
army be better than a mob, while ours is available for hard 
service and hard fighting. To be sure our men have abominable 
manners and Southerners of all classes have tolerably good or at 
least easy manners, and the reasons you assign for it are un- 
doubtedly correct; I admit that for half an hour’s conversation 
a Southerner is infinitely preferable to a Northerner, but for life, 
for a year, or month and in many cases day, a common mechanic 
or farmer would be preferable to the ordinary Southerner, and I 
think a little more experience would make you think so too; but 
their manners are infinitely superior I know, not so much from 
prisoners that I have talked with as with the many men and 
women at whose houses I have stayed on marches in Northern 
Virginia and on the Peninsula. 

I wish you had gone to Hagerstown and examined Lee’s line 
there and made up your mind whether they could have been 
successfully attacked on their left flank, as Howard proposed to 
Meade. 

I spoke to you in my last letter of a ‘View of the Maryland and 
Virginia Campaigns by Capt. Chesney, Professor at the Military 
College at Sandhurst.’ You must get it, it is written in an excel- 
lent spirit of fairness, though his sympathies are with the South, 
and he has evidently taken great pains and generally success- 
fully to obtain correct information. Sometimes I believe he is 
wrong but even his mistakes are intelligent ones. His character 
of McClellan I think is very good and the touches of the charac- 
ter of the Southern Generals which he gives are very interest- 
ing. His account of Pope’s retreat, viewed as only that confused 
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movement can be correctly viewed, that is from the point of view 
of the Southern Generals, brings light out of darkness. I doubt 
whether his views of McClellan’s plans at Antietam are wholly 
correct, but he clears up the operations of the rebels wonder- 
fully. Burnside’s massacre at Fredericksburg he denounces in 
proper language; and his account of the battle of Chancellors- 
ville shows how Hooker would have been defeated if he had 
twice the number he took with him. I had always supposed that 
Longstreet’s corps which was before Suffolk had joined Lee be- — 
fore the battle, but this writer says it was not so, and Captain 
Scott says he is correct for Captain Wilkins, A. A.G. of Williams’ 
Division who was taken prisoner at the battle told him after his 
release that as he (Wilkins) was being taken to Richmond, he 
met Longstreet’s corps coming up. 

Barnard’s book can hardly be valued too highly; it is the first 
authentic account of that campaign, the dates and facts about 
the bridges are of immense importance as bearing upon the 
question of the separation of the wings of the army and his 
enumeration of the blunders of the campaign is very severe on 
McClellan. I could not help smiling to myself to think of the 
quandary that poor Edwin Abbot will be in if he reads it. 
General McClellan, an engineer and West Pointer on one side, 
and General Barnard, likewise an engineer and West Pointer 
upon the other; he will be like the ass — no, that is not a respect- 
ful comparison for my former preceptor, but he will be in a di- 
lemma, the Pope must turn out fallible one way or another. I 
see Barnard mentions what I believe is your theory of uniting 
the army at the time of the battles of Gaines Mills and Me- 
chanicsville on the left bank of the Chickahominy, but rather 
seems to approve the plan of uniting the army on the right bank. 
I confess the latter seems to me preferable. 

I should like to know what you hear from the 12th corps in 
Tennessee. Is Lieutenant Colonel Morse going to remain on 

t John Darragh Wilkins (d. 1900). 
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General Slocum’s staff? For most officers even of Morse’s rank 
the position of A.A.G. on the staff of an able and rising corps 
commander like Slocum would be a great thing, but I should not 
think Morse would want to leave a regiment when he has risen 
through every grade from lieutenant to lieutenant colonel when 
he is one of the few old officers left and when the Colonel is sub- 
ject to the vice which weakens Cogswell’s efficiency and author- 
ity. 

I have heard nothing of General Gillmore’s refusal to vote, 
but it may be so. 

There will be an attack on Sumter probably to-night or to- 
morrow night. From what I can learn it has been well planned 
and will probably prove a success. The navy have contended 
that the possession of the Fort by the rebels prevented their 
entrance. If we take it I fear they will find some other excuse. 
I should like much to see the pamphlet on Beecher’s trial. I do 
much want to have a long theological talk with you. I hoped to 
write a letter that might not look so small beside yours but it is 
late and I will close. I fear that Lee has had the better of Meade 
and will now send reinforcements West where I expect a big 
battle this month. I suppose you saw Cutts’ * trial published 
in General Orders. I suppose it was in the Army and Navy 
Journal. lam sorry for the poor fellow; but I believe he behaved 
in so disagreeable a manner to his brother officers that he drove 
them to a Court Martial. Ever affectionately yours, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


P.S. Excuse the sin of not finishing out this sheet; it is not one 
I am often guilty of, but it is growing late and the night is chilly. 


t James Madison Cutts (d. 1903), 11th U.S. infantry, . Acting Judge Advocate, Dee 
partment of the Ohio, 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers HALL 
6 November, 1863 

My pear Joun, — Yours of the 25th ulto. came to hand 
yesterday. You must have received before this my enormous 
epistle about Gettysburg, so I am looking for another from you. 
As General A. S[chimmelfennilg has a staff of his own, I suppose 
you have lots of time, and whatever my letters may be to you, 
be assured yours are more welcome to me, especially since I 
am now (to a certain extent) indulging in the anticipation of 
soon seeing you again. General Gordon is here, but I can’t find 
whether he is in town or not, else I should do myself the honor of 
calling on him. Probably I shall see him before he goes. I do 
hope nothing will occur to prevent you from coming home. 

Chesney’s book I bought and read a good while ago. It is by 
far the best work on the war which has yet appeared, in my 
judgment. The Gettysburg book and plan is not yet in the 
market. When it is out you shall have it. By the way, I wish 
you would state whether you get any books of my ordering, as, if 
not, I must look the matter up with A. Williams who sends them 
to you. I have thus far sent, I believe, Coppée’s Manual of 
Courts Martial, Stonewall Jackson’s Life, Barnard & Barry’s 
Report, and the Review of Charles Beecher’s Council — the last 
a very amusing specimen of odium theologicum. I think of send- 
ing you Hawthorne’s ‘Our Old Home,’ which consists mainly of 
his beautiful articles on England in the Atlantic. 

As to what you say about the ‘magnum opus’ —as I have 
christened my embryo history — I think you have about hit the 
nail on the head. I think I could produce in 1864 a history that 
would be sufficiently trustworthy both as to facts and inferences 
to be standard (or one of the standard), until some Motley or 
Prescott arises to give the real thing. Still I have great doubts 
about my ability to do the thing. At times it seems entirely out 
of the question, at times within my power. I get on very slowly 
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— have to do more thinking than writing — and my time is not 
great. I am occupied here all day, and naturally do not feel after 
dinner so brisk and fresh as a man needs to do, if he is going to 
tackle a big thing. Then there are very many people it is ab- 
solutely necessary for me to see, and though I make of course 
no engagements for pleasure that I can help, still most of my 
evenings are taken up, somehow or other. Without doubt I shall 
find it easier work when I have got fairly started. It is always 
hard beginning anything, particularly (I should suppose) a book, 
and especially when I have never written a book before. When 
I get fairly and well znto it the history part, when I get into the 
campaigns, it will be no doubt easier. 

I make it a secret, with very few exceptions. Colonel Macy 
and you are the only officers I have spoken to about it. I may 
speak to Henry Abbott, 20th, about it, if he should come to 
Boston this winter. I have spoken to my family about it, and 
they are quite pleased and disposed to be hopeful. 

I entirely agree with you about the folly of these trans-Missis- 
sippi expeditions. Schalk is quite right, that we can let them 
alone with safety. Had no more troops been west of the River 
than were necessary to defend N. Orleans, we might have con- 
quered at Chickamauga. Banks moreover is killing himself by 
staying out there. It is impossible that he can do anything of 
great moment there. He is shelved for the present. 

I don’t understand Rosecrans’ removal, except that he having 
lost a battle, and Grant being unemployed, the Government may 
have thought it wise on the whole to put Grant in command, 
which necessitated Rosecrans’ leaving. This is the theory of the 
Army &8 Naval Journal, and the best one, I think, on the whole. 

Though I think, as you do, that Meade is over-cautious, I 
can’t feel as if he ought to be removed. I don’t know, however, 
that you go to this extent. He has, it seems to me, a fair chance 
of winning a battle. But he lost his best chance, I think, which 
was to have attacked Lee when he was marching by the flank 
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to out-flank him. He should have risked a battle I think. Iam 
somewhat surprised you think so highly of McClellan’s military 
ability. I do not think it above the average. He never dis- 
played anything above the scope of ordinary talent. However 
I reserve this to be more fully talked over when you get home. 
As for his influence with the army, and the errors of the govern- 
ment towards him, I agree with you in the main. 

Charley Mills is Adjutant of the 56th, Veteran, (9 months) 
regiment. I see him every little while. He and Steve Weld beg 
me to loaf in on them, as they have not the excitement even of 
recruits coming in. 

Business is more brisk with me, somewhat so, at last. But 
it is far from exciting. I sigh sometimes for the fleshpots of 
Egypt — the old times at Saunders’, 

I have seen a little of the other sex lately. Your uncle Mr. 
Gardner was kind enough to ask me to go down to Beverly the 
other day, and spend the night; which I did, and enjoyed it very 
much. Have seen Miss Mifflin lately too. She seems as bright 
as ever. Was at tea at Miss Ashburner’s last evening at Cam- 
bridge — there are two of them — aunts of Arthur Sedgwick’s,' 
of Senior Class, a very nice fellow, whom I got quite well ac- 
quainted with at Stockbridge — a man you would like — per- 
fect gentleman, good looking, and best hearted man in the 
world. Saw some of the Nortons and others, intellectual and 
bright people, also a Miss Haggerty, sister of Colonel Shaw’s? 
wife, sensible looking girl, not particularly pretty. Our friends 
the Hoopers, Ned and his sisters have got a pretty good little 
windfall by the death of old William Sturgis, some $100,000 
apiece it is thought. 

Wendell Holmes I see a good deal of. He is much the same, 
but improved on the whole in every way, more quiet and ma- 


® Arthur George Sedgwick (1844-1915). His mother was Sarah Ashburner. 
? He married in New York, May 2, 1863, Anna Kneeland, daughter of Ogden and 
Elizabeth (Kneeland) Haggerty; 
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ture. Was introduced by him to General William Dwight: the 
other evening at Parkers. The General is like Doughty [Dwight] 
when the latter was balmy, that is, he has not Doughty’s shrewd- 
ness and wariness, or does not seem to have it. He is much more 
like Doughty than like Wilder. He was severe on McClellan; 
said Banks had the excellent judgment always to choose out the 
best opinion of those given him by his officers, that Sickles 
had, what our other generals have so often lacked, the daring 
to carry out his designs. He was quite reconciled to the pro- 
longation of the war, and spoke of it as necessary to produce that 
entire change in the opinions of the people which can only be 
brought about in time. On the whole I was pleased with him — 
as a man of some reflection, undoubted courage, moral and 
physical, and ability — though I should not consider him the 
equal of Wilder or Howard. But I only saw him for an hour or 
so. 

Your reading St. Mark, which, let me say, I am very glad to 
see, indeed, reminds me that when I had got through with the 
Sedgwicks I dropped in upon Folsom,? whom I found deeply en- 
gaged over the first principles of Ethics. He has, you may know, 
adopted a profession and is bound to be a minister of the Uni- 
tarian persuasion. He is all the better for his change — which 
will make a man of him in time, and a useful one too. 

I enclose an extract showing how C. Beecher is getting on. 
Goodbye. Write often to your Affectionate friend, 

. Joun C. Ropers 


P.S. The Superintendent of Grace Church Sunday School 
(Rev. S. Haven Hilliard,’ Rector) desires to be remembered to 
you, 


t William Dwight (1831-1888). 2 Charles Follen Folsom (1842-1907). 
3 Samuel Haven Hilliard (1838-1918). 
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book. By the way Abbott sticks to McClellan, though sorely 
tempted and torn. When I say I agree with Barnard, it is only 
about the Chickahominy matters. I don’t agree with him that 
we should have assaulted the works at Yorktown. I do how- 
ever agree with him and Schalk that McClellan erred in going 
to the Peninsula. I think that the Fredericksburg route to 
Richmond is the true one all things considered. As Schalk points 
out the time alone occupied in transporting troops from their 
camps near Washington to Fort Monroe was long enough to 
march them to Savannah — or at any rate long enough to get as 
near Richmond as they could any other way. Besides this, 
Barnard well points out the objections to the Peninsula route 
from the opposition it would necessarily meet with from high 
officers of the Government, which would inevitably hamper 
McClellan’s movements as much as the alleged superiority of 
the route would be of service to him. Schalk also points out the 
fact that by McClellan’s taking the Peninsula route two lines 
of operation were unavoidably established, and shows well 
what might have been accomplished by the enemy while Mc- 
Clellan was at Yorktown, etc. I should much like to see Mc- 
Clellan’s Report. It would present the other side, and I know 
that much can be said in favor of what McClellan did. I think 
the safest course for McClellan on the Chickahominy would 
have been to put the bulk of his army on the north side, and the 
smaller part on the south side, as was the case before Fair Oaks. 
The portion across might have been securely protected by earth- 
works, which should have been of less extent of course than was 
actually the case, and therefore more formidable. It was neces- 
sary to cross the River to obtain a foothold on the further side, 
or else the Chickahominy might have been fortified on the 
further side. If McClellan had not a definite intention of push- 
ing the siege actively, and you will observe that all the works 
on the south side of the river were defensive, I think he should 
have had the bulk of his army on the north side to resist any 
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attack on his rear and communications. The fact is, he did not 
feel himself strong enough to attack Richmond without Mc- 
Dowell. He then constructed defensive works on the south side 
of the Chickahominy, and throwing all but one corps of his 
army over, behind them, waited for McDowell. Of course his 
right wing was, so to speak, en /’air, and his long line of com- 
munication with White House very insecure. Any one could 
have seen that the enemy, if reinforced, would attack here, 
when, if successful, they would cut the army off from its base 
of operations, thereby greatly endangering its existence, and 
when they could always outflank us, and when they had only 
one-third of our army to contend with. That the enemy would 
take this obvious view of the situation of his army McClellan 
might have known. At any rate however he did know of such 
a plan on their part, and telegraphed his fears to Washington, 
stating the enemy at 200,000 men. In such a position of affairs 
as this, what did McClellan do? Did he display a tenth part of 
the resources, enterprise, decision of character, pluck, that a 
first-rate officer would have shown under the circumstances? 
Did he do anything? Nota thing. He simply stood still where 
he was and awaited the catastrophe. Of course he was licked, 
and came very near losing his army, and his reputation. Now 
McClellan hesitated and delayed, and changed his mind, and 
finally did nothing, in those perilous hours before June 27, 1862, 
is well shown by Barnard, and agrees with what Colonel Lowell 
told me. He was on McClellan’s Staff at the time. The night 
before Gaines’ Mill, June 26, late in the evening, McClellan and 
Porter had been in consultation, McClellan inclined to with- 
draw Porter to the right bank, and Porter insisting that he 
could beat any force of the enemy they would send against him, 
and trying to get permission to fight a battle. McClellan finally 
getting tired dropped off asleep, when Porter made off, thinking 
(and justly) that he had gained his point. 

_ What I say is this, that of this attack on Porter, McClellan 
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had ample knowledge to have taken any requisite measures; 
that with the course he did adopt he had not a chance of suc- 
cess; that he fell right into the enemy’s plans, and but for the 
resolution and ability displayed by him, his officers, and his 
fine army on the seven days Retreat, he would have been ruined. 
He should have concentrated his army on one bank or the 
other — but he should have concentrated it somewhere. There 
is much to be said for either side. Franklin favored the boldest, 
which Barnard inclines to also, of concentrating on the south 
side, and making a dash at Richmond. Whatever plan might 
have been adopted, however, it is pretty certain now that the 
enemy were not able to put into the field at that time against 
McClellan a force much, if any, superior, even in numbers. We 
had a fair chance of success in a pitched battle, but this was 
entirely thrown away. I should like to know your views on this. 
Your high opinion of McClellan as a military man surprises 
me. I admit his influence with the army; that the government 
should have cherished it, and that the government in this as 
elsewhere, in not sending McDowell, committed grave errors; 
but when all this is admitted, non constat but what McClellan 
was incompetent for all that. I don’t rate him very low, but I 
don’t rate him very high. I think that considering his politics 
and all, we can safely spare him. I think his military mistakes, 
above pointed out, to have been of the gravest kind; and his 
deficiencies in other respects to have been considerable. I don’t 
regard even the Antietam Campaign as displaying anything 
like military genius. Certainly the battle of Antietam might 
have been much better fought than it was. However I have no © 
complaint to make on that score. Average good success is 
enough for raw commanders, as ours all are, or were. 

Lieutenant Colonel Morse is A. A. G. on Slocum’s Staff, and 
likely to remain there I believe. Billy Perkins is well. They are 
merely guarding the railroad. 

Have not seen that attack on eeeter you a arate take 
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place. Gordon, I hear, says that Gillmore says he will take 
Charleston in three weeks. Is this possible? I had about given 
up Charleston for the present. All this delay about the navy 
confirms me in my views adopted so long ago, that the army 
must do most of the work. I don’t believe Farragut himself 
could do what the army expect from the Navy.... 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 92 BEAcon STREET 
25 December, 1863 

Dear Joun, — Wish you a Merry Christmas — if that be 
possible for you down there on Folly Island. I wish I could 
have smoked a cigar with you tonight, and talked over 
things... 4. 

Nothing has happened while you have been away. Major 
Abbott of the 20th has been here, and I have seen considerable 
of him. He is a capital fellow, full of spirit and life and energy 
and ideas, but rather prejudiced, and not willing to take in 
other people’s ideas on many subjects; though quite so on other 
subjects. I find from him that it is quite true that French' 
and Warren? spoiled Meade’s plan the other day on the Rap- 
pahannock. It is said that French was drunk. At any rate he 
was too slow and missed the road, and Warren was indecisive and 
failed to attack, when he should have done so. Meade seems to 
stand well all round. The Army and Navy Journal of the 12th 
inst., — I think it is — gives a good explanation of the cause of 
' our failure. Had Slocum been in the place of French and Han- 
~ cock in the place of Warren we should have won probably a 
decisive victory. 

What do you think of Halleck’s Report? I think Dunbar’s 
editorials on it were excellent. They express my views on it 
very nearly. He seems to have conducted the war, so far as in 
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him lay, on strictly military principles. I think we know where 
we are now better than we did before. 

McClellan’s Report * I intend to buy or procure, if I can raise 
the tin anyway. I shall then, or perhaps sooner, apply myself 
to the Review of the Peninsula Campaign I talked to you about. 
The closing paragraphs of the Report in the papers of yesterday 
were extremely well written, eloquent in fact. I feel more and 
more convinced every day that we have lost McClellan, and 
perhaps other generals too, from not having at the head of our 
government a man of the world, a man of sufficient ability and 
savoir faire to have smoothed over the difficulties, and used Mc- 
Clellan as any other able man in the government service; and 
I doubt not he would have, by this time, if he had been properly 
treated, occupied substantially the same position toward the 
Government that Grant or Hooker do.... 

} J. C. Ropes 


P.S. Charley Mills tells me entre nous that he is going on 
Gordon’s Staff. 
dl ek Ooh 


Joun C, Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Fotxy Isxanp, S.C., January 5, 1864 

Dear Joun, —I was gladdened today by the sight of your 
familiar fist, though your letter was a short one; I will not grum- 
ble however, but hope for an increase. 

I feel as if I had not talked to you about any of the numerous 
subjects I had in my mind when I went home, and in fact though 
I saw you so often I do not remember that we made a night of it 
ever, always something happened or somebody else came in. 

I found it very hard to leave, and was bluer on taking the cars 


Report on the Organization of the Army of the Potomac and its Campaigns in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, July 26, 1861-Nov. 7, 1862. 
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than at any time when I left home before, but once down here I 
immediately became contented and am now jogging along very 
comfortably; my health has been good since I have returned and 
in one way or another my time has been pretty well occupied. 

Something will be undertaken I think, in this Department, in 
the course of a month. There are evident preparations and a 
constant concentration of forces at Hilton Head; General Gor- 
don thinks this may be merely a blind and that the forces may 
be brought up here for a sudden attack on James Island; I do 
not believe this myself, but rather guess that Savannah is the 
point aimed at; the preparations appear too extensive merely 
for a raid into the country, or to break the railroad; but it may 
all come to nothing, as so many things in this Department have 
already; I do not believe that this Division as such will leave 
Folly Island this winter. 

I have not yet seen the papers that this week’s steamer has 
brought down, but understand that there is not much news in 
them, except of Averill’s successful raid; I am glad the army of 
the Potomac keeps its advanced position, though nothing can 
be expected of it before April. I did not know that McClellan’s 
report had been published. I should like exceedingly to read it, 
particularly as most of our late war literature has condemned 
his Peninsular Campaign; Barnard’s report will be a hard nut 
for him to crack. 

General Halleck’s report shows that like many of our other 
generals, he is greatly wanting in self-respect and strength of 
character; he seems to have been satisfied if the blame of a 
failure could not rest on him, without trying to compel success. 
I cannot conceive of his retaining his position, when General 
Hooker reported not to him but to the President. He seems dis- 
posed to ruin Burnside, if he can, and I think he will succeed; 
I have always believed Burnside was a humbug from the first 
time he took command of the North Carolina expedition; and 
his conduct after Fredericksburg which most people call ‘so 
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candid’ always seemed to me, though I have never dared to say 
so before, like the abject terrified confession of a conscience- 
stricken criminal who was detected in the act ‘I did it, I did it 
all, don’t curse me, I’ll own up to anything.’ Halleck’s report 
brings out very clearly Meade’s failures after the battle of 
Gettysburg, and it also makes one realize the great amount of 
fighting that has taken place in the West. The whole report 
plainly reveals that it was written by a man of ability and of 
sense, but I confess that it does not give me any impression of 
military genius, or any belief that the war is more likely to 
come to a successful conclusion under him than if his place were 
filled by any intelligent, clear headed lawyer, who had devoted 
some time to the theory of war. 

How does the history flourish? or are you too busy with real 
estate to give any time to it? 

I had an exceedingly pleasant time while I was in New York. 
I met Powell: Mason? and Nat Barstow? at the Brevoort. 
Mason and I called upon Robinson : and Cadwalader and found 
the former in; this was Sunday, and in the evening we went 
round to the New York Club where Robin gave us a little supper, 
very simple and very pleasant. Robin was exceedingly agree- 
able, with more cordial heartiness in his manner than when I 
was here before; I think his secession principles have rather 
weakened and he begins to think the South must yield. He says 
that he has thought from the beginning it was a question of 
length of purse; he said too that he thought the South might in 
course of time be contented to live with the North, that the 
desire for secession might die out, but that this could not 
happen for many many years, and in this I agreed with him. 
He told us many amusing stories of the New York riots, how 
when a knot of rowdies attacked their front door under the im- 


t William Powell Mason (1835-1901). 
2 Nathaniel S. Barstow lived at 33 Charles Street, Boston. 
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pression that a man they were chasing had taken refuge in it, 
the Irish servant girls seized a small nigger boy and implored 
Robin and Cad. to throw him out as a peace offering to the 
mob. With Powell Mason I had several long and most interest- 
ing talks principally about McClellan. I could not remember 
it all and I dare say much of what he told me is in McClellan’s 
Report. He said he had but lately seen McClellan, and that he 
knew that McClellan believed Judge Woodward! was for an 
honest prosecution of the war, and wrote that iste letter with a 
view to urge such prosecution upon the Democrats; he spoke so 
positively on the subject, that I could not doubt him. It only 
shows that McClellan is entirely wanting in his judgment of men 
and in common sense which are the very charges which have 
been brought against him.... 
Yours affectionately, 
Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
21 Barristers Hatt, Boston 
9 January, 1864 

Dear Joun, —I have not heard a word from you yet, and 
am beginning to think you never got my letter written some 
weeks ago. I hear of you however through your father and 
brother. I suppose you have nothing particular going on down 
there. It is so here and everywhere. It seems more like the old 
status quo ante bellum than it has since Fort Sumter was attacked 
by Beauregard. For myself I have been unwontedly busy of 
late. ...It is really curious for a man to see himself, as I do, 
gradually getting more and more full of the cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches. I take it naturally enough, be- 
cause I suppose the tendency to be a good one. If it did not exist 
in as much force as it does, probably the world would not get 
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on, as very many men, with whom you and I certainly sympa- 
thize, don’t care enough about these solid realities to labor very 
hard for them. But I confess that the whole subject of money 
has come within a year much more near to me than ever 
before. 

The Second Regiment, from which I have heard recently both 
through Lieutenant Colonel Morse and Billy Perkins, has not 
reenlisted as a Regiment, but five companies have reenlisted 
with the field and staff, (except the Asst. Surgeon) and most of 
the line officers, and they will carry home the colors and music, 
and in a week or two will probably march up State and Court 
Streets. That will be a great day for them all, won’t it? So far 
no regiment has returned here, not even the 19th, which has 
been detained ever so long in Washington, waiting, it is said, for 
transportation. 

It looks to me as if the bulk of the old army would reénlist, 
and as though we should have a successful Spring Campaign. 
The Army &F Navy Journal of today inclines to the belief, that 
the enemy will throw all their disposable force against Grant, 
and perhaps put Lee there too, to the great weakening of their 
army in Virginia, or perhaps if necessary, the abandonment of 
Richmond. I think myself, however, that they will hardly have 
the courage to do this. The Rebel Government, like ours, is to 
a considerable extent under local influences, and can no more act 
as if Richmond was a mere strategic point, than Halleck can 
act as if Washington was one, simply. Both governments — 
ours, it is true, in a greater degree, no doubt — act and must 
act from mixed motives. Still the enemy may concentrate a 
large force in Georgia, and probably will do so. I think we shall 
take Richmond in the spring, somehow, probably by a battle 
near Culpepper followed by an advance down whatever rail- 
road shall seem most convenient. 

What do you think of Halleck’s Report? It seems to me the 
best critique on the war [ have seen. The praise and blame is 
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impartially bestowed certainly; yet there is certainly a good 
deal of legal adroitness in his presentation of facts. I long to 
see McClellan’s Report, and also, in a less degree, Burnside’s 
Report, of operations of the Army of the Potomac. 

Henry Abbott has been here. He entirely confirms the view 
of the Army and Navy Journal on Meade’s last campaign. He 
says that French was tight and Warren painfully indecisive. 

Holmes has gone back, I am sorry to say. I shall miss him a 
good deal. Jarves is here. Between ourselves until you see it in 
the papers, he is to be Major of the 56th Veterans. Is Charley 
Mills, by the way, actually going on Gordon’s Staff? baie 
is here. but I have hardly yet seen him. 

Theological: From what the North American says about Re- 
nan’s ‘Life of Jesus,’ I have no doubt it is a poor book. He treats 
Jesus as if he were a benevolent Frenchman. Moreover he does 
not hesitate to make up imaginary scenes and surroundings, and 
to excite interest in this way. 

I have bought Craighill’s Translation of your favorite Du- 
four, and am going to read it carefully. 

Write soon. Don’t lose your admirable character as a cor- 
respondent. Happy New Year to you. Always affectionately 
yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To EL1izABETH GRAY 
Heap Quarters, Gorpon’s Division 
. Fotty Istanp, S.C., January 13, 1863 [1864] 
Dear BEssiE, — I received yesterday your letter of the first, 
but have really no news to send in return; the expedition which 
General Gillmore has long been planning, and which General 
Seymour * was to command has been given up. I believe there 


* Guillaume Henri Dufour, Strategy and Tactics, translated by William Price 
Craighill. 
2 Truman Seymour (1824-1891). 
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is no doubt that Savannah was the point aimed at, and that the 
attack was to be made not from the sea, but by going from Port 
Royal to Pocataligo, cutting the railroad there and marching 
against the city by land. For some months it has been talked 
of, and the enemy getting wind of it have brought down large 
forces from the army in Northern Georgia to and about Savan- 
nah, and by the last mail from the North General Gillmore re- 
ceived orders not to make the attempt. General Seymour, I 
understand, is very angry that the plan leaked out, but I doubt 
if it would have been successful, even though the secret had been 
better kept; for more than a year ago we failed in an attack at 
Pocataligo, and the rebels might have brought troops to Savan- 
nah from Johnston’s army and indeed from Virginia before we 
reached the city. 

General Gillmore is going to the Head for the winter. I sup- 
pose his not having accomplished more will diminish his fame 
at the North, and here he is not at all liked; almost all those who 
have anything to do with him for any length of time say he is 
weak and deceitful, it cannot be the fault of his temper, for he 
is one of the most good-natured looking men I ever saw; though 
all confess his ability they seem to think it confined solely to en- 
gineering, 

There is considerable interest here about the sales of land 
which are coming off next week in lots from forty to three hun- 
dred acres; the General thinks seriously of buying land at Bay 
Point opposite Hilton Hd. which the wiseacres say is to be the 
site of a large city; he has been vainly endeavoring to persuade 
me to purchase there, for though I have no doubt that some- 
body will make a good deal of money it is very doubtful who 
that somebody is — certainly it will not be anyone who does 
not stay here to look after it. 

This afternoon there was sent to our Head Quarters some com- 
plimentary tickets to a series of lectures on Shakespeare by the 


t See 1 War Records, xxvit, Part , 112, for Seymour’s memorandum. 
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Chaplain of the N. Y. Engineers by name Hudson* who I 
believe has edited an edition of Shakespeare. They are to take 
place in ‘Masonic Hall,’ which I suppose would be to your mind 
sufficient objection to attending them. 

I heard the other day that $100,000 of the money acquired 
by the Sanitary Fair had been stolen, but I see nothing of it in 
the papers and conclude that lies travel from Boston here as well 
as from here home. 

Several officers have lately returned from leaves of absence 
and all speak encouragingly of the state of feeling at home and of 
the commonly believed opinion that the war will soon be ended; 
I think not without another battle and that cannot be expected 
before April; I see that the time for old regiments to re-enlist is 
extended and I am very glad of it; one regiment of this division 
has already enlisted and I think before the first of March others 
willn.i% 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
Heap Quarters, U.S. Forces 
Fotty Istanp, S.C. January 20, 1864 

My pear Joun, —I was about to write an indignant growl 
at having received from you only one small sheet of note paper 
sparsely covered with handwriting when I received your letter 
of the 9th from which I was disgusted to learn that you had not 
received my letter of the 5th containing inter alia an able and 
exhaustive discussion of General Halleck’s report. I hope it 
has come to hand by this time. 

I am glad to hear your pecuniary prospects are so bright, for 
$600 assured besides the income from the practice of your lucra- 
tive profession let me tell you is no bad egg. I had hoped that 
the 2nd Mass. Regt. would enlist as a body but I should like 


* Henry Norman Hudson (1814-1886), whose edition of Shakespeare appeared 
1851-1856. 
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much to be in Boston when the five companies come home. 
Give my love to Colonel Morse and write me what he tells you 
about things past and to come in the West. There is no one 
whose opinions I more value. I should like greatly to see Billy 
Perkins and Grafton and all my old friends. 

You ask whether Charley Mills is coming on General Gor- 
don’s staff. The General has applied to the Secretary of War for 
him, but I do not feel at all sure that Charley can succeed in 
getting detailed, as his regiment has not yet left the State, and 
will not probably be ordered here if it does; I hope he will come 
not only for my sake, but for his own as I don’t believe him 
strong enough to stand field service as an Adjutant. 

General Gillmore has gone to Hilton Head and all the troops 
on Folly Island have been placed under the command of Gen- 
eral Gordon. This has made me more acquainted with the col- 
ored troops of which he has now a brigade; I have watched them 
closely at inspection and review. 

The 55th Mass. looks well, only about one-tenth of the regi- 
ment is from Massachusetts and the rest mainly from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois; some of the non-commissioned officers are 
fine looking men and I see no reason why the regiment should 
not do well. But the first South Carolina * (and I suppose this is 
a fair specimen of the regiments that could be raised in slave 
states) —O Lord, such sleepy imbecillity, such slouchy air, 
such stolid stupidity, such entire want of any expression of 
strength or character! God help the land that puts her trust in 
them. After looking at these men closely I cannot believe they 
are worth arming; still a better acquaintance may bring a 
knowledge of better qualities in these ugly niggers. 

I do not know what will be done here, nothing in the way of 
active campaigning till spring, but we may change our location. 
The present organization is too complicated to be long main- 


t Commanded by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. See letters of Dr. Seth 
Rogers, 1862, 1863, in Proceedings, XLII, 338. ae 
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tained; a man seeking a furlough or making any other applica- 
tion has to forward it to his captain, who sends it to the colonel, 
who sends it to the brigade commander, who sends it to the divi- 
sion commander, who sends it to the Post Commander (General 
Gordon), who sends it to the District Commander (General 
Terry), who sends it to the Department Commander (General 
Gillmore) and from him it has to return back through the same 
various channels. General Gillmore is a totally unmilitary man, 
he has done some things well, but they are things which might 
have been done as well by some spectacled professor of chem- 
istry and mechanics; Napoleon’s wonderful shrewdness in what 
he says about engineer generals is eminently true about Gen- 
eral Gillmore. He does not in the least understand how to man- 
age men, he is a good natured but a weak man, and like all 
weak men occasionally very obstinate. Between you and me and 
nobody else he stands an immense deal of bullying. 

But I suppose you care very little about this Department; 
and indeed it is not worth attention. I have heard a rumor that 
the rebel pickets have called across to ours at Hilton Head that 
Meade has been fighting and defeated the rebels. I cannot be- 
lieve that Meade is advancing at this time, and if the story is 
true and there has been a serious engagement Lee must have 
attacked him. The rebel game does seem pretty well up but 
how is it to be settled? It is all thick darkness to me. If the war 
is practically decided, I shall resign at once and come home, 
unless I can get a higher position; if I can I do not think I should 
mind serving on the staff of a military governor in some south- 
ern city. Captains Scott and Motley have gone away on a 
visit to Hilton Head, and this past week I have been working 
hard all day and into the night and have experienced the novel 
sensation of earning my pay. 

You say nothing about your history, does it progress?... 
Ever affectionately yours, 


yr 
os 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 
Heap Quarters Gorpon’s Division 
Foy Istanp, S.C., January 7, 1864 

Dear Moruer, — Our mail was delayed by a fog, but today 
I received two letters from you, one written before and the other 
after Christmas, also an Atlantic Monthly, a Littells’ Living Age 
and John Winthrop’s Life,t which I am much obliged for. I am 
glad that the modern John Winthrop? is getting settled as 
satisfactorily as you report him. . 

I spoke, I believe, in my last letter of fe rebels having fired 
upon the Gunboat Marblehead, and our finding that the guns 
they left could not be taken off by land; the enemy allowed them 
to remain, and a few days after the navy discovered a creek 
running up near them and brought them off. 

The great event has been a ‘swell dinner’ which we gave on 
New Year’s Day to Captains Balch and Meade of the Navy 
and George Lawrence, another naval officer was invited, but 
could not come. Our total mess furniture consists of seven plates, 
seven knives, eight forks, five cups and saucers, five small spoons 
and one large spoon, so that I had to borrow from everywhere; 
from a steamboat I got a soup tureen and ladle, soup plates and 
some other plates; I borrowed General Ames’ tumblers, and 
picked up knives, forks and spoons from all quarters. A sheet 
of the General’s furnished us with a table cloth. Our weak point 
was napkins. We had five, each of which was as small as the 
smallest pocket handkerchief, and full of holes. They had been 
just washed and were not damp but wringing wet; such as they 
were, the three best were bestowed upon the company; the wind 
blew furiously through the cracks of the log mess house, those 
near the stove were warm but those away from it were fright- 
fully cold. Our dinner however was good. As I know your.weak- 


‘2 Life and Letters of John Winthrop, by Robert Charles Winthrop. 
4 John Winthrop (1841-1895). 
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ness in that line, I will give you the ‘carte.’ We had oyster 
soup, (the oysters taken on Kiawah Island); roast turkey (when 
the Arago was passing the island going North, Captain Motley 
boarded her and got this turkey, which had been brought down 
from New York on ice), tame ducks (which we got from a sutler), 
curlew (which were shot on Cole’s Island), with pickles, pota- 
toes, onions, turnips and beets; besides we had mince pies, 
strawberry jam tarts (presented by Mrs. Sarah Dakin, wife of 
the captain of the Philadelphia, the General’s steamboat), nuts, 
raisins, cheese and coffee, together with champagne which was 
procured from the Arago. So we gave them enough to eat, and 
very fairly cooked. I have been well ever since I got back, and 
have plenty to do, partly in transacting official business, and 
partly in arguing with the General who is more disputatious than 
ever; he has just been reading Mill On Liberty, without in the 
least understanding it and our discussions wax lengthy over it. 
This afternoon I have been examining the accounts of the Post 
Commissary, and have been going over 2 pounds of candles, 1 
gallon whiskey and 5 pounds of sugar, or as frequently spelled 
shuger, until I feel as if in the grocery business. 

I do hope that the first of January, 1865, will see me at home 
again. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nts MorHER 
Heap Quarters U.S. Forces 

Fouty Istanp, S.C., January 24, 1864 

_ My pear Mortu_er, — I got the mail today, two letters from 

‘you, one from Harriet and one from Russell, also the Daily 

Advertisers which were uncommonly interesting and Parton’s 

Life of Butler, from reading which I anticipate much pleas- 
ure. 

I de the other day to Forts Wagner and Gregg on Morris 


t James Parton, General Butler in New Orleans. 
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Island with the General. It is the first time I have been up to 
the front since they were taken. Fort Wagner is a very large 
fort with a heavy armament, but the most extraordinary thing 
about it are the bomb proofs; they are most capacious and could 
hold I should think two thousand men. They are covered with 
fifteen or twenty feet of sand, and the men in them are in perfect 
security, but when the rebel garrison was in them the atmo- 
sphere must have become horrible. From Fort Wagner to Fort 
Gregg the ground is covered with iron, and shallow excavations 
made by the striking and explosion of shells. All our approaches 
are fast being obliterated by the blowing of sand. Ina year they 
will be unrecognizable and not to be distinguished from the sand 
hillocks that line the whole coast. At the extremity of the island 
‘are three batteries or forts, Fort Gregg, or as it is now called 
Fort Putnam, and two others. In Fort Gregg we saw the guns 
used in firing into Charleston. One of them has been fired 1400 
times at the enormous elevation of 40°, they are mounted on 
carriages contrived for the purpose. We went into the magazine, 
and it was with a curious feeling that I stood in the midst of 
cartridges and barrels filled with enough powder to blow the 
whole fort and almost the whole island into the air. From 
Fort Gregg you can see right into the streets of Charleston, and 
‘with a glass count the windows in the houses; it is a larger look- 
‘ing place than I thought, and bore no signs of being injured by 
our shells, nor did I see any traces of the great fire. Fort Sumter 
is really nothing but a brick heap; we seemed close to it and I 
believe were not a mile off. There was no firing on either side 
while we were there. It has long been the opinion among the 
growlers that Fort Sumter is stronger than ever, and yesterday 
the guns which it was supposed to contain made themselves 
‘ visible. Our batteries have been firing on it today, but I do not 
learn with what result; it will be rather a blow to the public in 
the North if it does turn out that Fort Sumter has been converted 
into a second Fort Wagner. But like a woman’s postscript, the 
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most important part of my letter is the last. Ever since we have 
come down here there has been a continual series of squabbles 
between General Gordon and General Gillmore. General Gill- 
more is a very weak man and a very unmilitary man, and his staff 
are exceedingly uncourteous. General Gordon is not a person 
who stands rudeness or unauthorized interference from any one, 
and has given severe snubs to Gillmore’s staff and talked very 
plainly to the General himself, and has done many things which 
touch the verge of his power; General Gillmore has hitherto 
backed down from everything in which the General has opposed 
him and feels no pleasanter probably on that account, for like 
all weak men I imagine he is very touchy about his personal 
dignity. 

Now General Gillmore ten days ago took away from the 
General his best regiment, the 40th Mass.* and sent it to Hilton 
Head to be mounted. This he did without a word of notice to the 
General, fearing, I have no doubt, the discussion which would 
arise, if he should speak of it before issuing the order. It was a 
most uncivil and most unmilitary thing to do, and the General 
felt it very much; but he sent off the regiment at once, inquired 
whether a company that was detached from it should be sent 
also, and sent that off too, but did not send off some twenty odd 
men who were scattered about on the island, some with the 
Provost Marshal, some as orderlies, etc., and the Colonel of the 
regiment before he went made no application for them. I do not 
think the General remembered an order of the Department that 
all men on detached duty in the staff departments should be 
sent from a Post when the regiment to which they belonged left 
it, though it is at least doubtful if any of the men were on duty 
in any of the Post staff Departments. ' 

Well after the regiment had been gone a few days, ere came 
a letter from General Gillmore’s A.A.G. stating that official in- 
formation had been received that General Gordon had ‘detained’ 

* Commanded by Col. Guy Vernor Henry (1839-1899). 
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twenty-four men and an officer in violation of such an order and 
saying that the Major General commanding ‘demanded an im- 
mediate explanation.’ It was the most uncivil letter I ever saw. 
The General who had not only sent off the regiment, his best 
regiment, without opposition, but had gratuitously asked if a 
detached company should go with it and had ‘detained’ no one, 
sent off the men immediately, but returned the letter with an 
endorsement to the effect that it was a custom and a courtesy of 
the service when a statement was made in the nature of an ac- 
cusation against a general officer to refer it to him for report be- 
fore demanding an immediate explanation. 

Last night an order came putting the General in arrest, no 
reasons were given, but no doubt this endorsement was the 
cause. How it will turn out I do not know. General Gillmore 
can keep him in arrest only eight days unless he prefers charges; 
if he prefers charges he can keep him in arrest forty days. If he 
prefers charges himself the President must appoint the Court. 
This he will never do, Abraham will never take half a dozen 
general officers to try a personal quarrel. If some one else prefers 
charges Gillmore can appoint the Court. I think myself that he 
will get someone to prefer charges covering all the questions that 
have arisen between them since General Gordon has been in the 
Department, and after a time withdraw them on the ground that 
the necessary number of officers to try the case cannot be spared. 
Very likely it will result in General Gordon getting out of the 
Department, as he has long wished, and therefore Gillmore’s ac- 
tion does not trouble him much. 

You had better say nothing about this till you hear of it else- 
where, and even then perhaps it would be best not to mention 
the circumstances, though if General Gillmore goes to trial on 
the General’s endorsement, I do not think he will be able to 
make anything out of it. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, JR., TO His MoTHER 
Heap Quarters U.S. Forces 
Fotty Istanp, S.C., February 6, 1864 

My pear Mortuer, — I have just received your letters of the 
24th and 28th, through someone’s gross neglect, the mail having 
just arrived, though it has been at Hilton Head some days. Iam 
surprised to learn that John Winthrop is to be married so soon. 
I wish you would buy a suitable present for me or rather from 
me, though I hate to give you the trouble of choosing one. I 
suppose it will cost about $15.00 or $20.00. I have got the news- 
papers you sent as well as Littell and the Atlantic Monthly, but 
have had no time to read them. Parton’s Butler the General 
borrowed but I hope to begin it to-night.... 

I have sold one of my horses for which I paid $140.00 at 
$175.00 the other day to Colonel Hartwell ? of the 55th Mass. 
The advance in price is not much more than is made up for by 
the depreciation of the currency, but I have had fifteen months’ 
service out of him and I did not thoroughly like him. It is a 
great relief to my mind for I thought that I ought to exercise 
each horse at least every other day, and I think that riding is 
very poor exercise for the rider, so that I can now occasionally 
indulge myself in a walk, without feeling that my horse is suffer- 
ing by being kept too long in the stable. Of course if I went into 
the field, I should have to get another horse. ... 

An expedition has started today from Hilton Head of about 
5000 men, probably for some point on the coast of Florida. It is 
a negro raid, but will probably amount to nothing. General 
Seymour goes in command and General Gillmore goes along 
also to superintend, to take the credit if Seymour succeeds and 
let the blame fall on the latter if the expedition fails. Some ex- 
pedition will be made from here tomorrow on to John Island to 


* He married, March 30, 1864, Isabella Copeland Weyman, of New York. 
2 Alfred Stedman Hartwell (1836-1912). 
3 See 1 War Records, xxxv. Part 1, 32, 295. 
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distract the enemy’s attention. I do not yet know who will 
command it or what troops will go on it. General Terry * is dis- 
gusted with the meagre instructions about ithe has received from 
General Gillmore. 

General Gordon still continues in arrest, and a few days ago 
charges came down against him, founded, as I supposed, on his 
endorsement and charging him with not sending the detached 
men of the 40th Mass. Regt., and not making an explanation, 
these being the foundation of charges for disobedience of orders 
and neglect of duty, and the endorsement itself furnishes grounds 
for two other charges of insubordinate conduct and disrespect to 
commanding officer. I was afraid that General Gillmore would 
make a long string of specifications under some such charge as 
insubordinate conduct and include all the cases that had given 
rise to dispute since he had been in the Department, but he has 
confined himself to this one matter, which is really of very little 
account. He has preferred the charges himself, so that the War 
Department will have to order the Court. 

General Gordon has promptly retaliated by forwarding charges 
against General Gillmore, one copy to General Gillmore and one 
to the Adjutant General, charging General Gillmore with con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman in sending him the 
letter on which he made the endorsement; they are very in- 
geniously drawn up and contain a great deal of accusatory mat- 
ter which is not strictly necessary but which for the purpose 
is happily inserted. I do not think it in the least probable that 
either set of charges will ever be tried, but I think the General 
will get North and the worst that can happen, is that he will be 
out of duty some months. C. R. Train fortunately came down 
here a day or two after the General was arrested. He is now on 
General Butler’s staff and will help to make all things right at 
the North. He says that General Butler has applied for the 
General and the General himself has written to General Hancock 

t Alfred Howe Terry (1827-1890). See 1 War Records, xxxv. Part 1, 30. 
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who is organizing a new force asking that he will take him, so 
that I think he will not find much difficulty in getting a new 
place. As General Gillmore is cordially disliked throughout the 
Department the General receives a great deal of sympathy; one 
lady sent him a bouquet of flowers from Hilton Head today “in 
admiration of his pluck,’ and indeed however imprudent the 
General’s conduct may sometimes be in getting into a dispute, it 
is impossible not to admire the spirit with which he carries it on, 
and I do not think General Gillmore will make much out of his 
attempt. I think I can view the matter fairly; and I think Gen- 
eral Gillmore had made up his mind that General Gordon must 
do something wrong when he took his best regiment away with- 
out a word of notice, that he therefore unjustifiably caught hold 
of a trivial circumstance which really had nothing in it, was 
bound that it must be a wilful disobedience and accused the 
General accordingly and though the latter’s endorsement was 
certainly strong, it must be admitted that he had great provoca- 
tion. And I think that General Gillmore is decidedly wrong, 
venomous and spiteful throughout the whole matter, and I feel 
surer of my judgment in the matter being correct as the General 
has done things down here which I cannot say I approve; but on 
this matter I think he has decidedly the best side. It is now war 
to the knife. General Gillmore is a very weak man by nature, 
General Gordon is certainly not; it remains to be seen whether 
the difference in rank can make up for the difference in charac- 
ter. I think not. Though off duty, I have had so much to do in 
getting up the case and arranging the charges against Gillmore 
that I have been busy enough. As General Gordon wants to get 
out of the Department and General Gillmore would, I doubt 
not, be very glad to have him away, I think there is little doubt 
that we shall leave and probably go either with Butler or Han- 
cock. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 92 Beacon StreET, 6 February, 1864 

I feel (and did at the time) as if I had been, so to speak, 
cheated out of you when you were here. We could not seem to 
get together without some mutual friend or acquaintance ac- 
cidentally coming in, whose presence, pleasant enough, to be 
sure, was not desired by either of us just at that time. I re- 
member particularly both at your house one evening, and at 
mine, one evening, when we had just settled down for a long talk, 
Sowdon in one case and Dr. Ben Jeffries in the other popped in, 
and we had nothing but communes loci all the evening. It doesn’t 
half seem as if you had been here at all. Can’t you get away 
again this spring? Possibly? 

I’m going to take up the subjects of your letters in order. 

1. Halleck’s Report. I agree with you entirely that Halleck 
shows himself wanting in self-respect. Is it not a vice of West 
Point training that an officer feels himself bound, as McClellan 
seems to have done, in continuing in office after his advice is dis- 
regarded, and his counsel condemned? There seems to me in the 
Report evidence that had Halleck’s advice been followed, we 
should have been far more successful, e.g. we should not have 
had the failure at Chancellorsville, and probably not that at 
Fredericksburg; though with an incompetent man like Burnside 
at the head of the Army, failure was almost sure to come some 
time or other. I don’t however agree with you about Burnside’s 
character—I do think him a straightforward man, so far as a 
weak man can be. 

2. McClellan. I have no doubt that Powell Mason is right, 
that McClellan really thought Woodward was for the war, etc, 
It shows what an unsafe politician McClellan is, how destitute 
he is of broad views and clearness of judgment in such things. 
His Report has not, so far as I can find out, been published in a 
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pamphlet form. The Courier and the Army and Navy Journal 
have published portions of it, among others that relating to the 
Seven days Battles. I do not find that he clears up matters at 
all. He writes so well that unless a person is acquainted with the 
real facts and the views on the other side, he will be misled by it. 

Which leads me to speak of the History, which has not pro- 
gressed at all, I am sorry to say. I find that the difficulties which 
I thought, when the subject was first presented to me, would be 
too many for me, but which, when I thought more about the 
plan, were rather kept out of sight, have proved so far a complete 
hindrance. I mean the difficulties of being occupied at my desk 
all day long, working for my living, (for that is practically the 
case); business absorbing, as it does, so much of my time and 
energy, and, what is more, dominating over the mind to the ex- 
clusion of any other schemes, has driven the History out of my 
mind to a very great extent. The leisure evenings I had in the 
autumn I do not now have. The lazy days I then had, I do not 
now have. And, until this question of actual success is settled — 
and it is a question which every day and every week seems to 
grow more and more important —I don’t believe it would be 
possible for me to run another machine, especially one requiring 
so much careful thought and so much fresh energy in carrying it 
through well. The most I hope to do this year is to prepare (and 
perhaps to publish) when McClellan’s Report comes out, an 
article in the North American perhaps, on the Peninsular Cam- 
paign. If this succeeds, it will give me a start in that direction. 
But with me now, the great matter is money. I am getting con- 
foundedly avaricious. I wish it were not so, but such is the 
melancholy fact. I think that the protraction beyond the 
reasonable time of the period of dependence upon one’s family, 
as in my case, will make any man with anything in him more 
desirous to work out a living for himself than for anything else. | 
At any rate such is my desire and only ambition. I don’t pretend 
to aim at distinction in the profession, nor do I care a sixpence to 
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be an author. I am satisfied with my position as it is among 
my friends, (and I think it is a great deal better than I have any 
just claims to hold). But I do want to make a thousand dollars 
a year, or perhaps a trifle more. And I don’t believe I could turn 
my mind to anything literary until this was first achieved. I am 
in great hopes this year that I shall be able to pay my office and 
personal expenses. But if I do, it will be all. As for luxuries — 
Union Club, good cigars, etc. —I have to deny myself all that 
sort of thing of course. 

You speak of Farrar’s Bampton Lectures. I have just heard 
to-night that my sister May is sending them to me from England. 
I will report to you as soon as J have read them. I am reading 
(with my sister) Dr. Channing’s Life,t which includes many 
extracts from his sermons. I wish you would read the book. It 
presents a more intelligible and cheerful type of piety than any 
religious book I know. 

You should have seen the Second march through Boston. It 
was a great sight. All the world turned out. There were flags 
and cheers and ladies and crowds. I went to Faneuil Hall and 
heard the speeches. ‘The Governor’s was very fair, Burnside’s 
quite military, Cogswell’s the best of the three. The soldiers 
looked fine — tough, weather-beaten, steady, determined. 

I have seen a good deal of Colonel Morse, and have given 
your love to him, (for which he returned his own when I should 
write) and I like him very much indeed. There is such a different 
tone in Cogswell, Morse and Perkins from what there is in Macy 
and Abbott and Herbert Mason. It is in reality the difference 
between Little Abbott and Wilder Dwight. The 2oth officers are 
all in theopposition. They have, you see, lost Putnam and Lowell 
and Revere and the Hallowells and the Germans; ? and Abbott, 

t Memoir of William Ellery Channing, by William Henry Channing, 1848. 

2 John Chandler Putnam (d. 1879), discharged for disability September 8, 1863; 
James Jackson Lowell (1837-1862), died of a wound received at Glendale, June 30, 


1862; Paul Joseph Revere (1832-1863), mortally wounded at Gettysburg; Edward 
Needles Hallowell; Norwood Penrose Hallowell, resigned on account of disability 
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who is a very fine fellow and a very capital talker, has leavened 
the rest, who, like Macy and my brother Henry and Herbert, 
were not men of reflection on political matters, with the leaven 
of democracy. Otherwise in the Second, Cogswell, with whom 
I dined at Morse’s yesterday, and Morse, are men of decided 
Republican views, and though down on the Administration in 
many things, are liberal, and on the uele give their support to 
the Government strongly. 


8 February, 1864 

I was very much struck with this today. I had Colonel Macy, 
Lieutenant Colonel Morse, Captain Grafton, Captain Herbert 
C. Mason, Bill Perkins, Morse and Sowdon to dine (no ladies 
present); and I was struck by the difference between Morse and 
Macy, and between Grafton and Herbert, (not to speak of Per- » 
kins, who is less affected by Army prejudices than most officers). 

We had a very pleasant dinner and afterwards came up here, 
and smoked, and had tea up here. I wish you could have been 
here. 

I think of going out to the Army in two or three weeks with 
Herbert, who simply goes on a visit, as he cannot possibly take 
the field for months, and may in fact have to resign. I want 
much to go, as I shall have a good opportunity to see several 
distinguished officers, General Meade, General Sedgwick, etc., 
besides many friends; besides, I think this winter precedes the 
last great campaigns of the war, and I want again to see the 
famous Army of the Potomac. I expect (if I go) I shall have 
plenty to tell you when I come back. 

Morse thinks highly of Grant. He says he is active and ener- 
getic; not afraid to take the responsibility, and he believes him 
to be entirely free from bad habits. As for the last campaign, 


resulting from wounds, November 2, 1863; Ferdinand Dreher, mustered out December 
31, 1862; John Herchenroder, resigned’ in November, 1861; George A. Schmitt, trans- 
ferred to Veteran Reserve Corps, July, 1863; and possibly a few others. 
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Morse did not see anything of it, and as for the Spring Cam- 
paign, the officers generally don’t pretend to say anything about 
it. My own belief is, that the main attempt of the enemy will 
be to operate on our communications by way of Knoxville, under 
Longstreet; and it looks to me as if they had withdrawn, as the 
Army &F Navy Journal suggests, all Johnston’s army to East 
Tennessee or to the far South, and calculated on Longstreet’s 
menacing position paralyzing Grant. The fact is, as it seems to 
me, that the enemy have, so to speak, changed front, instead of 
their left resting on Vicksburg, as before its capture, or on Chat- 
tanooga afterwards, their centre at Chattanooga or East Ten- 
nessee, and their right in Virginia, they now have drawn back 
their left to Mobile, and their centre to Atlanta. If Mobile is 
taken, as I expect it will be, we shall be able to run our gunboats 
up to Rome, so Colonel Morse says, and the enemy can hardly 
hold Atlanta. They will then face nearly West, holding simply 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. I do not 
regard this as fanciful. It seems to me that everything points 
that way.. Now, to pierce their centre through Atlanta and the 
mountainous country, lays our communications open: but to 
drive them from Virginia is to drive them also from North 
Carolina, and to render the result no longer doubtful to the dull- 
est Southern comprehension. I therefore think that the true 
policy of the government is, if possible without unduly detract- 
ing from Grant’s army, to take Mobile this winter, and to make 
Meade’s army the strong one for the Spring Campaign. Let 
Meade take Gordonsville and Charlottesville, and threaten 
Lynchburg, or take Richmond, and East Tennessee is forever 
ours. I do not much believe in the Gordonsville road to Rich- 
mond, but, with tolerable good luck, a decisive battle may be 
fought before the length of our line renders it hazardous for the 
Army to advance further on such an exposed line of communica- 
tions. I certainly do hope that it will be left for the Army of the 
Potomac to fight the decisive battle of the War. If Lee can be 
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defeated and Richmond taken, it is all up with Longstreet, that 
is, he must make a hasty retreat, or surrender. I am afraid that 
the Government will give Grant the large army, and though he 
is an extremely able man, yet he will have to make his combina- 
tions very cleverly to effect anything of great importance. I 
think his best result would be to defeat Longstreet, but here the 
enemy have the immense advantage of interior lines, and it 
might be impossible for Meade to make the necessary diversion 
in concert. By holding Atlanta, we only the more lay our rear 
open to attack from Virginia. So I think that Meade must 
defeat Lee and take Richmond before anything else. What do 
you think of all this? Pray let me have your views. 


10 February, 1864 

W. Everett was so kind as to invite me to dinner at the Union 
Club the other day. I was to meet Stickney, but for some reason 
or other he did not come. Baty Blake ' was there and was very 
amusing. Charley Payson,? whom perhaps you do not know, of 
the 2d Cavalry was there; he had been through Cambridge, 
England, and was there one year with Everett. As I had not at- 
tended any of Everett’s Lectures I was a good deal surprised at 
being invited. We had a pleasant enough time, a very good din- 
ner, or supper rather, and Baty’s conversation. 

The Jeffries trial * is over, and most people acquiesce in the 
verdict. The Bar, so far as I can observe, think that it was cor- 
rect; though some, who are I must own, prejudiced in favor 
of Jeffries, think that it is doubtful whether Barnard ‘4 sold to 
Jeffries or to the ‘Crushers’ in New York. I take it you have 
read the trial in the Advertiser, and should like to have your 


* George Baty Blake (1838-1884), classmate of Everett. 

2 Charles Payson, First Lieutenant. 

3 The trial was reported in full in Boston Daily Advertiser, January 30, 1864, and 
following days. 

4 Feel Middleton Barnard (1835-1898). The commodity scld was linseed, hence 
crushers. 
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views on the case. My own opinion is, and it is one which is 
pretty generally entertained, that Jeffries’ counsel put the case 
wrongly. They attempted at first to bluff it off, and laugh at 
poor Judge Sanger,? who was pretty clumsy in details, though 
good enough in the long run. They stood simply on the technical 
defense; tried to exclude evidence which should have come in — 
of Jeffries’ letters and telegrams, which, i.e. their objections, as 
much as the evidence itself, had a very bad effect on the Jury; 
and they, i.e. Thomas,’ relied entirely in his argument on the 
position that Barnard sold to Jeffries and not to the people in 
New York, stating even that, though it was a mere technical 
defense, yet Jeffries had a right to it. This damaged him very 
much with the Jury. In fact the case only illustrated again the 
well known maxim, that a Jury is much more affected by what 
can be said in behalf of one side, than by what can be said against 
the other. Choate, I think, would have pursued an entirely differ- 
ent line. He would have admitted everything but guilt, and stood 
there. He would have followed the same tactics as in the Col- 
burn and Dalton suit, and in others. ‘Extravagance, reckless- 
ness, folly, lying, there may have been, but not crime.’ And such 
a course skilfully pursued would have got a disagreement, in 
my judgment. I don’t think that Sohier and Thomas’s Ex- 
ceptions will be sustained, but of course have not studied them 
at all. toy 

Do you remember telling me that briarwood grew on Folly 
Island, and that you would get me a pipe from there? I would 
be very much obliged to you for one. 

I send you an account of a disgraceful affair which Hollis 
Hunnewell 3 lately got into in New York. I know nothing more. 
He has not been to the Assembly or anywhere since. It looks like 
a pretty bad scrape. 


t George Partridge Sanger (1819-1890), of the Court of Common Pleas. 
2 Benjamin Franklin Thomas (1813-1878). 
3 Hollis Hunnewell (1836-1884). 
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Read an article on Pope in the Army and Navy Journal of the 
sixth. It is (excepting the slurs on McClellan, which may or may 
not be true) substantially correct in my opinion. 

Am reading Dufour and like it exceedingly. Glad to have 
your views on matters and things in your Department. I look 
for nothing there now at present. Write soon. Always affec- 
tionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes. 


Ben Jeffries went to a party the night after that on which Ned 
was brought in Guilty. This sort of thing injures them all much. 

P.S. Miss Mary Felton is engaged to Ledyard* of Caze- 
novia, N. Y. He has been in the Law School, and was always 
considered a stick. He has got a good wife. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 


(Received February 19, 1864) 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces, Fotty Istanp, S.C. 

I want’to know about the Second Regiment and what news 
the officers bring from the West. Will the regiment be filled up? 
I see that the 20th Regiment has re-enlisted, and I learn from 
home that Wendell Holmes has gone on General Wright’s staff. 
Where is General Wright and in what capacity is Holmes to act? 
Has he been mustered in as Lieutenant Colonel? ? Iam very glad 
at any rate that he is on staff duty as I did not think when at 
home that he was fit to go back to his regiment. ... 

I have seen a report of Jeffries’ trial in the newspapers. I did 
not read it carefully, but on looking over it I rather thought an 
ordinary criminal about whom there had been no public excite- 
ment and whose case had not been generally known would not 

tL. Wolters Ledyard (d. 1897). 


* He was Lieutenant Colonel, July 5, 1863, but was not mustered with that rank 
and in 1864 left the army as Captain. 
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have been convicted; still I should not think the verdict could 
be set aside as against evidence, but it seems to have bristled 
with law points, many of them novel and strong, so that it will go 
hard, but Thomas can upset the Government on some of them. 
It will be just as well for him and everybody I should think if 
that could be done. Please tell me what people in general and 
you in particular think about it. 

Of course you have seen that piece in the Herald of the 30th of 
January about Hollis Hunnewell pulling women out of their beds 
in New York and being knocked down stairs, and an officer who 
has returned from New York tells me that it was the veritable 
Hollis. How did that elegant being get into such a scrape and, 
what is more important, how does he get out of it, for I should 
think it would be a crusher to a party of his respectability. 

You have procured I doubt not R. Morris Copeland’s * pam- 
phlet on his discharge. He certainly proves himself to have been 
a troublesome pestilent fellow, but also shows up Secretary 
Stanton and still more General Banks in a very bad light. 

What is said about the Presidential election and about the 
War? They have promised me at home to send Count Gurow- 
ski’s new book? which will bea treat. We havea rumor here that. 
Mobile has been taken, but it is not generally believed as we 
have heard nothing about its being attacked. Who is to com- 
mand and what is to be the organization of the Army of the 
Potomac, and is it going to do anything? Do you think there is 
any chance of an advance on Richmond by the James River? 
How has volunteering progressed? And will the draft be vigor- 
ously and successfully carried out? You see I have questions 
enough to ask you. 

I have been reading Parton’s Life of Butler and found it very 
interesting. Old Butler comes out pretty well in it, though the 
defence of the Warner order is lame and I imagine the whole 


t Robert Morris Copeland (1830-1874), who resigned August 1, 1862. 
2 Diary, 1862-63. 
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truth is hardly told about the consuls, trouble with whom I have 
no doubt was the cause of his dismissal, as Parton supposes. 

I have seen copious extracts from McClellan’s book, but not 
the report of the Battle of Antietam which I am very desirous 
to read; I think it will raise the popular feeling somewhat in re- 
spect to McClellan and will remind people how the President 
ruined the campaign, but I do not see that it brings out many new 
facts; the long dallying before and after Fair Oaks which is the 
cardinal sin of that campaign, remains unexplained, and the pre- 
posterously large numbers given to the enemy are still adhered 
to. It seems that McClellan had determined to change his base 
to the James River before Jackson’s attack and his delay to do 
it caused the disaster. I have always suspected this might be so 
but I certainly understood Powell Mason to say that it was not 
the case, and that he was holding on to the Pamunky line when 
the Seven Days’ fight began. He ought to have had McDowell 
or given him up by that time. If he had been a first-class man 
he would have had him by that time; if not, but if he had been 
bound to rise and not merely to be not responsible for failure, 
he would have gone to the James River. 

As I suppose you must have heard by this time, General 
Gordon is in arrest. He has never got along well with General 
Gillmore, who has no experience in military administration and 
whose merit is solely in boldly putting scientific theories into 
practice.... All attempts to take Charleston have been given 
up, but we still throw shell into the town doing some damage. 
I rode over about three weeks ago to Morris Island and went 
over Forts Wagner, Gregg, etc., they are very large and very 
heavily armed, but as I believe you take no particular interest in 
fortification I will not bore you with an account of them. I got 
a very fine view of the city and of Fort Sumter from Gregg. 
Generals Gillmore and Seymour have gone with an expedition 
to Jacksonville in Florida. A post is to be established there, with 
a view I suppose chiefly of trying to get a Union sentiment in the 
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State, and also to attempt the somewhat inconsistent plan of 
running off niggers and cattle. An expedition went from here 
the other day under General Schimmelfennig to Johns Island 
on a sort of reconnoissance and as a feint to draw the enemy’s 
attention from Jacksonville. General Gordon had sent me to 
Hilton Head, but I got back in time to ride over to the ground 
and saw some brisk artillery firing between ourselves and the 
rebels. The loss on our side on the whole of the expedition was 
about fifteen killed and wounded. The enemy were in very small 
force and deserters report that large forces have lately gone West 
from Charleston. The rebels spasmodically open on our bat- 
teries on Morris Island without doing any harm. When I began 
this letter they were firing very rapidly but have now ceased. I 
have now been six months in this place and probably shall leave 
soon, most probably I think General Gordon will be transferred 
to the Army of the Potomac. 

Now do not delay writing me. Your affectionate but indig- 
nant friend, : 


JeG: Gravyyr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Se = BEACON es 22 surat ees ree 

You ask about Holmes. He is a ink and A.D.C. on 
Wright’s Staff, who commands a Division in the 6th Corps. He 
was with the Expedition to Port Royal under 'T. W. Sherman,' 
with Vielé and Stevens, and is considered an excellent officer. 

I take it (only by newspaper evidence, however) that General 
Meade is to command the Army of the Potomac, and that it is to 
be reorganized in three Grand Corps under Sedgwick, Hancock, 
and Couch — three men who, as Colonel Macy expressed it, 
never make mistakes. I believe in this formation on the whole. 

t Thomas West Sherman (1813-1879). 
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The army under Lee has always been organized substantially in 
this way, and it seems to be approved of by most practical of- 
ficers. I hope Meade will stay in command; as I have seen no 
sufficient reason for changing him. Changes are always to be 
avoided. 

+ I saw Charley Mills on Friday and Saturday. On Friday I 
went out to the Camp of the soth at Readville with Billy Per- 
kins’and George Weld,* and took dinner. I enjoyed myself a 
great deal. It was amusing to the last degree to see the fellows — 
Weld and Jarves especially — run Charley. He goes by the 
name of ‘the infant,’ and receives a most unmerciful share of 
abuse, very much in the way he used to at school, I fancy. 
Charley is pretty sharp, however, sometimes, but on Saturday 
at a dinner given to Griswold,? Weld, Jarves, Mills, Perkins and 
myself by George Weld at the Union Club, when Charley was 
suffering from a boil in the tenderest and most indispensable 
part, it was rather hard on him. The Regiment gets along well, 
certainly. Griswold, though very consequential and dignified, 
is laborious and careful. Weld, though very young and un- 
dignified, is active and energetic, and Jarves is, as you know, a 
thorough soldier, every way.... 

Charley Mills has just called in to hear if I had anything from 
you about his prospects. He has received no orders from any 
source, and can’t leave till he does get his order detailing him. 

Hollis Hunnewell has concluded to face it out and has been 
to parties and to Papanti’s,3 like everybody else. It is said that 
Miss Edith Forbes and Miss Lily Jackson have cut him dead 
on the street, and that other people answer his conversation with 
‘yes’ and ‘no.’ But his friends have decided to pass it over. 
As for the injured parties, they have undoubtedly been bought 
off. No man would care to have his daughters testify to a 
gaping and lecherous crowd that they had been pulled out of bed, 


* George Walker Weld (1 840-1905). * Charles Edward Griswold (d. 1864)? 
3 Lorenzo Papanti, a teacher of dancing, at 23 Tremont Street. 
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and otherwise maltreated; still less to have their evidence sub- 
jected to the unsparing cross-examination of unprincipled coun- 
sel. When a thing is as outrageous as that, the injured party is 
as desirous to hush it up as the guilty one. 

John Hunnewell* has gone to Europe. He is to study mining 
at Freyberg, in Bavaria, I believe; but he is to be governed by 
advice of certain European savants to whom he will apply when 
he gets there. He is certainly a remarkable man. With such a 
fortune, with (I should say) naturally an unambitious and in- 
dolent disposition, and with not a brilliant mind, he has taken 
up a course of most laborious study, and is prosecuting it with 
a degree of steady perseverance which I admire and wonder at. 
I think he is an honor to his family. He left last Wednesday, 
or Thursday rather, for Europe. 

The Jeffries case is, of course, still 1m statu quo. The family 
are severe on Mr. Barnard, naturally. But the judgment of the 
Bar, so far as I, can make it out, and certainly it is my own 
judgment, is, that the case was ruined by Judge Thomas. I 
have not time to elaborate this view, but I have no question 
that a certain kind of defence on the merits might have been 
made; whereas Thomas avowedly put his case before the jury 
ona Gail point. 

No one can doubt that Jeffries lied to the people in New York; 
and that, if he did, as I think very likely he did, as his coun- 
sel claim, buy this deed of Mr. Barnard, he bougke it to raise 
money upon, though expecting to pay Barnard before the ten 
days were out. But I don’t believe Ned Jeffries was guilty of 
cheating Barnard, though in his desperate circumstances he did 
what was not strictly honorable. 

I am very sorry to hear of this quarrel between Gillmore and 
Gordon. I have no doubt that Gordon has been irritating to 
Gillmore in former matters. It is his disposition. In this matter, 
however, he would seem not to be so much at fault as Gillmore. 


t John Welles Hunnewell (1840-1909). 
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For Gillmore was too hasty in demanding an explanation, while 
Gordon perhaps went beyond the line of etiquette in the endorse- 
ment he put on Gillmore’s letter. I hope Gordon will be trans- 
ferred to the Army of the Potomac. He is too valuable an officer 
to be lost to the service. I should of course on certain grounds be 
sorry to have him go to Virginia, as you will be exposed probably 
to much danger. But we will hope for the best. 

I agree with you perfectly in your criticisms on McClellan’s 
Report. I am reading it very carefully. As you say, it does not 
explain the long delay before and after Fair Oaks, which is the 
great sin of the Campaign. Nor is it clear whether McClellan 
had made up his mind to go or not to the James River when the 
battle of Mechanicsville (25th June) began. I have been told 
by Miss Anna Lowell, who was at White House at that time, 
that preparations were made on the 24th to remove everything 
to the James. Powell Mason told me that Gaines’ Mills was 
fought deliberately with the purpose of drawing the enemy out 
towards White House, to give time for the army to retreat. I 
can’t think this was so; nor would it have been wise in my judg- 
ment to risk so much for that purpose. Some say that Mc- 
Clellan relied on the effect of a battle on the enemy to render his 
retreat unimpeded. If so he reckoned without his host, as wit- 
ness White Oak Swamp and Malvern Hill. Some time when I 
feel brighter I will write more on this. 

I have been much exercised about the way in which this Com- 
monwealth has shirked her duty about recruiting. I wrote an 
article for the Advertiser, on this subject, which Dunbar would 
not publish, as it was so severe on the Governor for having got 
up seven new regiments instead of filling up the old ones. If you 
noticed an article in the Advertiser on the 20th inst., it was one 
written from mine by Dunbar. The illustration about the 3rd 
Wisconsin I learned from officers of the 2d Mass. My effusion 
was highly abusive, very ‘sarkastikel,’ and every way unfit for 
a dignified Republican paper. Still my own opinion is, that it 
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would have done more good than Dunbar’s leader. But I was 
glad to have inspired so good and useful a leader. 

The fact is, this State has done very badly since the first out- 
break of the war. For her alacrity then, and for the good dis- 
cipline, for officers much better than the average in the army, 
and especially for the uniform bravery of the troops in action, 
Massachusetts may well be proud. But when it was given to 
this State in the summer of 1862 to raise a certain number of 
three years men or four times the number of nine months men, 
this state was distinguished above all others in the Union for the 
number of her nine months men. Again, by’ whose suggestion 
I should like to know did it happen that our nine months men 
went to North Carolina instead of Virginia? I don’t know, but 
I would venture something that the Governor was at the bot- 
tom of it. Then, another thing. All the recruits who went into 
the ranks of the three years regiments in 1862, except in Massa- 
chusetts, do not get through their term of service till 1865 — 
in Massachusetts alone by the solicitation of Governor Andrew 
they go out of service with their regiments. Then again now, 
how is it? Instead of filling up our old regiments, the Governor 
gets up the 56th, 57th, 58th and soth Infantry, the 4th and 5th 
Cavalry and the 2nd Heavy Artillery, besides the 14th Battery, 
and sharpshooters and unattached companies, etc. And all this 
is right in the face of all the lessons of the war, and merely to 
avoid a draft. As if there ought not to be a draft, if people won’t 
go where they would be useful, but insist upon having new and 
safe regiments got up for their benefit. It makes me indignant 
to think of it. But enough of this. I shall write you immediately 
on my return. Write as often as you can. Ever affectionately 


yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


/ 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Camp 20TH Mass. Vot., Near Branpy STATION, Va. 
17 March, 1864 

Dear Joun, —I received your good long letter of the 27th, 
28th and 29th ulto., down here, and thank you very much for it. 

I arrived here a week ago today, and have been having a 
splendid time. Herbert Mason came with me. He intends to 
resign, as he is totally unfit for service.t I have had every 
variety of weather here, (except the very cold weather) snow- 
squall, tremendous rains, bright and warm days, and bright 
and cool days, like today. So with the mud; today the roads 
are as good as Beacon Street, a few days ago the mud was fright- 
ful. I have been perfectly well, and have received every kind- 
ness and attention from everybody, and have had a most satis- 
factory time, and a very pleasant time indeed. 

Henry May Bond,? who is Adjutant of this Regiment, de- 
sires to be remembered to you, as did Bache. 

This Regiment is almost perfection in everything. As to 
drill, except as to manual, I cannot testify, for there have been 
none while I have been here; but as to guard-mountings, dress 
parades, cleanliness or arms and accoutrements, neatness of 
houses, respectful behavior, absence of noise and disturbance — 
it is a model regiment. When you take into account that nearly 
all the men I have seen are either substitutes or recent arrivals 
(as nearly all the old men have reenlisted) it shows what dis- 
cipline will do. Major Abbott, now in command, (Colonel 
Macy being in Boston recruiting) is a most admirable officer, 
and is well supported by his subalterns. John Perry : is here, 
and Patten, besides others whom you probably don’t know. 

I have been twice over to General Sedgwick’s Headquarters, 


* He was discharged, March 23, 1864, for disability arising from wounds received 
in action. 

* (1836-1864.) He died May 14, 1864, wounds received at the battle of the 
Wilderness and from guerillas. 3 

3 John Gardner Perry, assistant surgeon. 
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6th Corps, and have had long conversations with him about the 
war, the Peninsular and Gettysburg Campaigns, McClellan, 
etc. I have also been to General Meade’s Headquarters and 
have had some two hours’ conversation with him about the 
Gettysburg Campaign, especially in reference to the charges 
lately made by Sickles and others. I have seen General Williams, 
Adj. Gen., General Humphreys Chief of Staff, and others. 
I have, as you see, had every advantage for obtaining correct 
information about everything, almost. I wish I could see you 
and talk it all over. I hardly know where to begin. I shall not 
write a long letter about it now, but wait till I get back to 
Barristers Hall. I have had a set of maps given me, and have 
the promise of others, especially of one the Department are get- 
ting out of the Gettysburg Campaign.... 

I hope General Gordon will get out of the Department of the 
South. That Florida expedition was an objectless raid, badly 
carried out. I am directing this note to Folly Island, and shall 
continue to direct there until otherwise advised, so please notify 
the Postmaster to send letters to you after you leave. In haste 
ever affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO ELizABETH GRAY 


Hitton Heap, S.C., March 18, 1864 

Dear Bessie, — At last I am away from Folly Island and 
settled here, but I think it will be some time before I leave the 
Department; the change however is an agreeable one. The 
General’s Court drags slowly along, the Court coming together 
about ten or eleven and adjourning about three, there being 
beside several recesses, and also whenever any question arises 
the Court has to be cleared for discussion. The Judge Advocate? 
is an ignorant old fellow, who dislikes his case, and is always half 

1 John C. Henshaw, of Rhode Island. 
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full of whiskey; he is always trifling on the smallest technicali- 
ties, and is very slow in writing, and as all questions and answers 
have to be reduced to writing, each interrogatory takes from five 
to ten minutes. I think it possible that the General may be 
found guilty of disrespect, but the worst part of the charges has 
broken down. I think the whole trouble arose from the double- 
facedness of the Colonelt of the 40th Mass. Regiment who ap- 
parently gave General Gillmore to understand that he applied 
for some of his men and that General Gordon refused, but when 
he was examined as a witness he told the truth and said that he 
never made any application to the General for any one, much to 
the discomfiture of the prosecution. They have added another 
set of charges against the General for shutting up a Quarter- 
master who came on his post in defiance of his prohibition. 
The man had an order from General Gillmore in his pocket but 
never showed or sent it to the General. I do not think anything 
can be made out of it, as the affair happened months ago and 
raking it up at this time looks like persecution. I come into 
Court as counsel for the general, though as a witness I should 
have to be excluded; the general behaves much better in court 
than I should have expected. I was never fully impressed with 
the extravagance and uselessness of this Department till living 
here. Here in a town as large nearly I should think as East 
Cambridge, where before the landing of our forces there was only 
one house, the storehouses are in extent at least ten times as 
large and numerous as those of the whole army of the Potomac 
last winter at Aquia Creek; the harbor is filled with ships and 
steamers of all sizes; the piles of food, of forage, of medical 
supplies, of horses, of ordnance stores, of repairing shops of all 
kinds is enormous. There is a street filled with Sutler’s Shops 
(commonly known as Robbers’ Row), there is a theatre which 
will hold 800 or 1000 persons; almost all the officers’ quarters 
are furnished with carpets, pianos, mirrors, sofas, everything 
* Guy Vernor Henry (1839-1899). 
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necessary for housekeeping, and all plundered from the rebel 
houses at Beaufort and elsewhere. Everything has a quiet and 
lazy appearance like that of an enormous garrison in time of 
peace. The amount of stationery used in the Department is 
double that employed in any other, everything in fact seems to 
be had from the Government for asking. And all this for so 
little, in fact the Department is not doing good but harm for it 
keeps men from other places where they might be useful. 

There is one little thing which happened on Folly Island be- 
fore I left which has just occurred to me. In looking over some 
letters which came through under flag of truce, I found one ad- 
dressed to Mrs. J. M. Manning, care of the Rev., it was signed 
White and was only a few lines in length. I did not expect to 
come across Jacob * down here. I have missed my letters for 
the past week, owing to their having gone probably to Folly 
Island, but I hope to get them in a day or two. Your affectionate 
brother, 

Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 


Hirtton Heap, S.C., March 25, 1864 

My pear Joun, — I think I ought to have heard from you by 
the last steamer, and have still some hopes that your letter may 
have gone to Folly Island and I may get it back in a day or two. 
As you see by the date and have probably heard, I have left 
Folly Island and my letters are to be directed to ‘Hilton Head, 
Staff of Brig. Gen. Gordon’ until further orders. I arrived here 
the 10th of the month and shall probably remain here till at 
least the first of May. Through the innumerable delays inter- 
posed by the very stupid Judge Advocate the case has not yet 
been finished, and General Vogdes who is a member of the Court 

t Rey. Jacob Merrill Manning (1824-1882), of the old South Church, who had 


been appointed Chaplain of the 43d Regiment M.V.M. Hill, History of the Old 
South Church, ur, 509. 
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has now a severe colic from having eaten too big a dinner and 
the proceedings will probably have to be delayed a day or two 
on that account, and after the case on the charges against him 
preferred by General Gillmore, there are other charges which 
have been preferred against him by a mutinous quartermaster 
whom he shut up under guard; this case I hope however will 
turn out weak and will give the proper air of persecution to the 
whole matter; the main body of General Gillmore’s charges 
have broken down, but there still remains a meagre case which 
the Judge Advocate himself told me would never have been 
tried if it had been understood. I think it very likely that the 
General will get off altogether, though I should not be aston- 
ished if they found him guilty on one or two of the specifications, 
though I feel sure the sentence will be nothing heavier than a 
reprimand. E 

I have been in court helping him all the time, though he has 
mainly conducted the case himself, and have some ideas on the 
subject of Courts Martial and on much needed changes in 
military jurisprudence which I much desire to ventilate if I 
knew the proper person who took an interest in such things to 
write to about it. General Gillmore is generally disliked, is felt 
to be a setting sun, and the general sympathy is decidedly with 
General Gordon. From all the rumors I can gather there will 
probably be a change in the command of the Department 
shortly, Generals Seymour and Gillmore both going North, and 
perhaps General Hatch, who has just gone to relieve General 
Seymour at Jacksonville, left in command of the Department. 

The Florida expedition * has excited more attention in the 
Northern papers than I feared it would, though the truth about 
our loss has never appeared. Our loss killed, wounded and miss- 
ing was 1938, out of a force of not more than 5000, a loss almost 
unprecedented, and which proves that our men fought well, 
particularly as the enemy did not press us at all in the retreat. 

* The Florida expedition ran February 5-22, 1864. 1 War Records, xxxv. Part u. 
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There is an almost universal opinion that the whole movement 
was a great mistake, and that our force should never have 
moved into a country where the enemy could easily concentrate 
against them in three or four days an overwhelming force from 
Charleston and Atlanta. Our advance was delayed too long 
after the landing. General Seymour received an order not to 
fight some hours after the fight was finished, General Gillmore 
being ever since the commencement of the campaign (when he 
went for a day or two to Florida) at this post, whence communi- 
cation with Florida is tedious and subject to delay, and after 
the defeat, he went to a ball at Beaufort and was there when the 
first load of wounded men arrived; all this, and also his unad- 
vised conduct of stopping the mail has rightly produced great 
indignation against him; there is no doubt that he is primarily 
the cause of the disaster. Whether General Seymour took the 
usual precautions and fought the battle well is another question, 
with the best disposition to believe him free from blame in the 
matter, I cannot but think he was very rash and fought the 
battle badly, though many officers are strong in his defence. 
As nearly as I can understand, the case was briefly this. The 
rebels’ right was in thick woods, their left in a more open posi- 
tion on a slightly elevated ground. We came up the road, and 
the greater part of our infantry was on our right of the road; 
our loss here was slight, but on the left of the road was a battery 
to support which regiment after regiment was sent, and regi- 
ment after regiment was driven back in confusion. This lasted 
some three or four hours when the fighting suddenly stopped 
and our troops quietly withdrew. There is no doubt the men 
behaved well except the 7th N.H.' and the 8th U.S. colored,’ 
and the battle is the most conclusive evidence of the good 
quality of negro troops that has been yet made. They seem gen- 
erally to have done very well. 
t Commanded by Col. Joseph Carter Abbott (1825-1882). 


2 Commanded by Col. Charles W. Fribley, killed at the battle of Olustee, Florida, 
February 20, 1864. The regiment lost its colors. 
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A great deal of the misfortune is undoubtedly attributable 
to the fact that all the troops were unused to field service and 
that Seymour’s brigade commanders were all inexperienced 
colonels. (In the meantime five general officers, four of whom 
had had considerable experience in field operations, were lying 
idle on Folly Island.) Seymour, it is said, was afraid to withdraw 
after being once engaged for fear of producing a panic. This 
may have been wise, but certainly he could not have com- 
menced the battle with artillery and everything so close upon 
the enemy unless through some great negligence or careless- 
ness. Seymour is a very brave man but I fear a very rash one. 
But a mere glance at the map shows that Florida is no place for 
any military preparations unless for rapid raids, there is nothing 
to protect the flanks of an advance from Jacksonville and the 
enemy have abundant facilities of collecting large forces on our 
front and right flank. So much for Olustee. 

Nothing else in a military point of view of interest has hap- 
pened in this Department. I am very sorry that Florida has 
been occupied as it may not do to leave it for the sake of the 
public effect, and it will require a large force to hold Jackson- 
ville. If we should leave Florida the rest of the Department 
might be held by gooo troops, half before Charleston and half 
here and at Beaufort, and these might be mostly Dutchmen 
and niggers, so that over 10,000 good white men could be sent 
north to the Army of the Potomac or elsewhere. I have just 
heard that a 30-pounder Parrott gun which has been fired at an 
angle of 40° elevation at Charleston has just burst after 4600 
rounds, an event certainly unparallelled in the history of gun- 
nery. The 30-pounder Parrott is in its way the most perfect 
gun in the service. 

Before leaving Folly Island I had a long talk with a staff 
officer of Admiral Dahlgren; he told me that all the naval com- 
manders had given up the hope of entering Charleston Harbor, 
that the Monitors, on account of the slowness of their fire and 
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the complexity of their machinery are useless for defence and 
that all the vessels off Charleston live in constant fear of tor- 
pedoes. The loss of the Housatonic by a torpedo was kept quiet 
remarkably well, but I see has leaked into the papers at last. 
It is supposed to have been sunk by the same infernal machine 
which attacked the Ironsides some months ago and came very 
near sending her to the bottom. The officer who told me saw 
a picture drawn by one of the men on the machine who got to 
our ship at the time of the attack on the Jronsides. He made a 
copy of it for me which J enclose. The machine is in the shape of 
a cigar about thirty feet long and propelled by steam, wholly 
underneath the water except the smoke stack and an open 
hatchway, at the end of a long rod projecting from the prow 
is fastened a torpedo, (enlarged drawing of torpedo below) 
which is studded with several projections each of which contains 
a percussion fuse. This is jammed against the vessel’s side and 
the contact explodes the torpedo. When the torpedo struck the 
Ironsides it exploded (nearly though not quite smashing in the 
iron plating) and at the same time threw up a column of water 
which came down the smoke stack and the open hatchway; the 
officer in command Lieutenant Gassell, and one of the men, 
thinking the machine would sink, jumped out, but the engineer 
and another man remained and took it back safely, and it is 
supposed to be the same which afterwards sank the Housatonic. 
From its open hatchway it can only operate in smooth water, 
but on quiet nights the machine and others like it threaten 
great harm to our navy, as it exposes so little surface that it can 
be seen with difficulty. On the back of the slip of paper is a 
model of a similar machine worked by hand instead of steam, 
and with a rudder to raise or lower the boat in the water, which 
however did not work. 

I never realized until I came here the enormous expense of this 
Department. The endless stores of the medical, quartermasters, 
ordnance and commissary departments, the river full of steam- 
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ers, the crowd of officers on every possible duty must be seen to 
be appreciated. Many officers have their wives and families 
and live in great luxury, with good tables and elegant furniture; 
all things seem to be supplied from the Government stores; I 
should think a year of this life would demoralize the best army 
in the world. As I lay back in my arm-chair after having eaten 
off mahogany a dinner of oysters and mutton from New York, 
smoking and looking out lazily at the ships in the stream and 
the bustle on the dock, I do feel a sense of shame that I am here 
living on the Government and doing nothing but adding my 
mite to the terrible drain upon our resources which this whole 
Department is: for God’s sake do stir up some one to do some- 
thing about it;.the number of good men here deteriorating in 
luxurious sloth or being butchered in mad expeditions does call 
for some sharp remedy to the accursed Department. A military 
post of this gigantic size where theatres, dances, all the luxuries 
and all the vices of civilized New York are to be procured is a 
sin and a shame at such a time as this. I should like to see the 
forces in this Department reduced to a minimum and those who 
do remain compelled to live somewhat in a way becoming sol- 
diers in time of war. The only satisfaction that I get down here 
is the small one of having made some progress with my German. 
I never give it more than two hours a day, and often have not 
been able to do that, but I can now read easy German though 
without much fluency, have a vocabulary of some size and am 
pretty well posted in the first principles of grammar. I have 
done nothing else down here and am fast forgetting all the mili- 
tary information I ever learned; of course it is all pleasant 
enough, except one does not like to feel like a swindler in pocket- 
ing each month’s pay; however it cannot last long, and next May 
I hope will see me out of it, not I hope however, before I have 
had a chance to visit Florida. 
[rest of letter missing] 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO nis MoTHER 


Hitton Heap, S.C., April 2, 1864 

My pear Moruer, — The Arago goes North tomorrow, one 
day before her usual time, so that I write today. I got two letters 
from you by the last mail, and have also got from Folly Island 
a letter from J. Winthrop and one from Russell, which appar- 
ently had come down some time ago and been sent there. I 
answer the last in this mail. 

Lyman Beecher’s book* has arrived. I have not yet had time 
to read it, but hope to do so tomorrow. As we do not breakfast 
till rather late, and I am in Court from ten to three and then 
generally ride till dinner at five, I have only the evenings to my- 
self and they are usually interrupted. 

The General’s law business still continues, the first case was 
finished on the 28th. The Court took a very short time to decide 
it, and the general impression is that he was acquitted on all the 
charges, though of course it is not known. 

His other case began on the 29th and still is going on, and in- 
deed I do not believe it will be finished before the end of next 
week. The process of a trial by court martial is very slow and 
cumbersome in the extreme and for usually two-thirds of the 
time the court is cleared for deliberation, all deliberation being 
in secret. The trial has now been going on for four days, the 
points involved do not call for much evidence, but as yet only 
one witness has been examined; his direct examination took 
three days, his cross-examination has taken already one day 
and will probably take two more; one whole day was spent on 
less than one question. The two cases are to be sent North 
together, and I do not believe the result will be obtained before 
the roth of May.... 

The horrors of civilization extend even to this remote niece 
on the evening of the 28th I was compelled to play at fox and 

t Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., edited by Charles Beecher. 
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geese and other similar tortures were inflicted. One dreadful 
woman, the wife of a quartermaster is, I understand, endeavor- 
ing to introduce bezique (if that is the proper way to spell the 
abomination) into the Department. I hope she will be sent 
North in the next steamer. A theatre has been opened, and there 
are hops in an attic over a provision store house, where the court 
martial sits in the daytime; the hops take place at night and 
church is held on Sundays, 

General Seymour has returned from Jacksonville, being re- 
lieved by General Hatch, and he and General Gordon have been 
pouring out their woes and wrongs to each other all this morn- 
ing. There seems to be great doubt what is to be done with this 
Department. From their sending down cavalry it would seem 
that the Government do not mean to abandon Florida, -as 
cavalry can be of little use on these islands. 

I was very sorry to hear of the death of Fred d’Hauteville’s 
wife.t I should think he was very likely to return and go again 
into the army, if his deafness does not prove too great an 
obstacle. . 

I want this book sent to me by mail. It can be got at Urban’s. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Scripta que manserunt omnia. Recognovit 
Reinholdus Klotz. Leipsic. Teubner, 8vo. In paper. I want 
the volume containing the ‘De officiis.” The volumes are sold 
separately. I hope my letter sending for cigars was duly re- 
ceived and they will have started when this reaches you. 

Captain Motley expecting promotion in his regiment went 
home by the last steamer, and the General is left with Captain 
Scott and myself. Your affectionate son, 


JUCPGRAYS IR: 


«She was Elizabeth Stuyvesant, daughter of Hamilton Fish, and died at Mar- 
seilles, March 1, 1864. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTrHeR 


Hitton Heap, S.C., April 11, 1864 

The General’s case is creeping slowly along though its pace 
has somewhat been quickened the last few days and I think 
this week will see the end of it. I think he will be substantially, 
and very probably, nominally acquitted on this second case, 
but it is almost certain that we cannot hear about it from Wash- 
ington till some time in May. 

I do not think the trial will have done any harm to him unless 
he misses a chance of going North with his troops. I go into 
Court with him every day and sometimes have pretty hard work 
keeping him quiet and preventing his doing rash and imprudent 
things; when things have been going on pretty well he is apt to 
get rather over-confident and (I will not say bully but some- 
thing very like it). the Court and the Judge Advocate, and there- 
fore I devote myself to looking at the matter in as blue a light 
as possible which draws down his wrath on me, but keeps him 
more quiet and better behaved; on the whole though he has 
managed his cases very well, and his position is certainly very 
trying to a man of quick temper. The process of a Court Martial 
is exceedingly slow; I think the whole system should be given 
up and a speedier and fairer mode of trial instituted, and if the 
war continues many years longer I have no doubt it will be. 

The Judge Advocate has taken quite a liking to me and asked 
me one day after Court if I should like to be his assistant in the 
Department; but as it would be merely an acting appointment 
without increase of pay or rank, and as he is a drunken, ignorant 
and worthless old fool, who would make me do all his work, I 
declined his offer. On mentioning it to the General, he was very 
indignant at old Henshaw’s impudence in asking me, but asked 
me if I should like such a place. I told him if I could be appointed 
Judge Advocate of a Department with the rank of major I 
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should like it, but I did not care for an inferior position. He said 
he thought he could get me such a place if I liked it, after this 
case was through, but I doubt if he thinks of it again or could 
do anything to help me if he would. The only advantage of 
taking the place as Henshaw’s assistant is that he may be dis- 
missed for drunkenness or incapacity, and I might get the place 
he now holds, but as he would get the credit of whatever I did, 
he might keep his place on my labors, and I do not think the 
chance is worth running particularly in a second-rate (promising 
soon to be a third-rate) Department such as this. If I could 
get a place though as Judge Advocate of a Department I should 
like it. I wish they had an examination for the position as they 
do in the Ordnance Department. 

Stories about the going North of one or another of the 
Generals and divisions here are prevalent but none of a very 
trustworthy character; but as everyone seems to acknowledge 
that the troops are not needed here something will be done to- 
wards taking them. 

There is a good deal of quiet delight at the refusal of the 
Senate to confirm General Gillmore, which will dish his going 
North in command of a corps as he hoped to do. If the General 
was in command of his Division, it would be pretty certain that 
he would take it North; as it is I do not know what will be done. 

Among my other persecutions I have to record the playing of 
that miserable game ‘Muggins,’ accompanied by rum punch 
which was partaken of by the ladies with a freedom which rather 
made me stare. 

Almost every day after Court we go to ride and have trav- 
elled pretty thoroughly over this end of the island. The plan- 
tations here were among the first cultivated and have somewhat 
worn out and are said to be inferior to those on many of the other 
islands. Many of the old cotton fields are overgrown with shrubs 
and trees of many years’ growth. The negroes are funny enough 
particularly the little ones with whom each cabin is filled to 
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overflowing. We have ourselves a cook named Richard and his 
wife Daphne (pronounced Dahphne) whom however we are 
going to turn off as they are miserably inefficient. 

Servants are very hard to get on account of the conscription 
and there is hardly one able bodied man to be seen on the 
plantations. 

As we were riding the other day women stopped us twice and 
wanted letters they had received from their husbands read to 
them. One was written by a sailor on board the Vermont and 
one by a soldier at Jacksonville. I think that the end of May 
at furthest will see us out of this Department and I guess at 
Fortress Monroe, though that is nothing but a guess. Give my 
love to all. Your affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


P.S. I have finished Dr. Beecher. It is an interesting book, 
though full of the most impudent family pride and in many 
parts exceedingly revolting. He and his correspondents cer- 
tainly have the faculty in presenting religious truths in as odious 
a form as possible. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 Barristers Haut, 16 April, 1864 

My pear Joun, — I am always glad to write to you, and don’t 
feel as though I had done myself justice in anything until it is 
reported to you, and yet I am almost ashamed to write ‘today 
after so long a time.’ But I have had really the excuse of having 
been too busy to write. My business has been increasing of late, 
as I have written you, and my correspondence has fallen off in 
consequence. 

Morse and I won this week the chronometer case of Bliss 2. 
Ropes, as perhaps you saw by your Advertiser. It took two days 
in trial. The jury was out only fifteen minutes. Defendant will 
probably take exceptions, and the exceptions will probably be 
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overruled. Morton, J., took pains with his rulings — and he is 
a sound judge, you know. . 

I have not heard anvtline about Gordon’s trial of late; I 
suppose you are right about it, and that a reprimand will be all 
he can get, and perhaps not that. I should think you would 
rather enjoy it, that is, that it would be fun to conduct a trial, 
even there. 

I believe my short note from the Army, enclosed in one sent 
from here some time ago, gave you a sketch of my movements 
there. I saw Grant. He struck me as a man of business, middle- 
aged, middle-sized, light hair and beard, the latter cut pretty 
close, rather strong quick eye, compact and decided — looking 
like a man of decision and self-reliance and of experience. He 
did not look much like a military man, but like an active and 
energetic man of business. 

General Sedgwick I presume you know, or have seen. He is the 
finest old fellow in the world. He was as kind and hospitable as 
possible — gave us (Abbott, Mason and myself) a little oyster 
supper in his tent one evening, where with Whittier (and 
Farrar,t another aide, Class 1861) we stewed our oysters, and 
ate them, and smoked our cigars in real old Cambridge style. 
There is something extremely pleasant about Sedgwick. He 
is such a fine looking man, and such a strong looking man, with 
so much kindness and hospitality, that I was delighted with him. 

My conversation with General Meade was one of the best 
things I had in the army. He is extremely like Bache, only of 
course more of a man, but in manner, accent and little ways and 
habits, very like Bache. He is rather excitable, talks loud, but 
is very polite and courteous, of course. He said that when he 
assumed command of the army Lee was on the west side of the 
South Mountain Range, in the Cumberland Valley. He was 
uncertain whether Lee would cross the Susquehanna, in which 
case, said Meade, he would have bothered me very much, or 

t Henry Weld Farrar (1840-1881). 
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remain in the valley, which, said Meade, was his best course, 
or come through the Mountains to fight him, Meade, and 
lastly, if he should come through the Mountains, at what Gaps, 
whether the northerly (Carletons, etc.) or the southerly (Boons- 
boro, Crampton’s, etc.) Meade also had another question in 
his mind to settle, whether to attack Lee or not. He however 
determined in general to attack him. 

He sent out his Corps in a northerly direction generally, to- 
wards Washington on the right, Gettysburg on the centre and 
Emmetsburg on the left. He designated Pipe Clay Creek, a 
little stream not far from Frederick City and to the eastward of 
it, I believe, as a possible point for the concentration of the 
army in case Lee should come through the Southerly Gaps in the 
Mountains and endeavor to cut Meade off from Baltimore and 
Washington, or in case one or two of the most advanced Corps 
should get too roughly handled by the enemy to hold their 
ground until the rest of the Army should come up. He ordered 
General Reynolds who was in the advance, if he should meet the 
enemy, to fight them and hold his own, if he thought the position 
a good one for the Army to fight on, if not, to fall back to the 
supporting corps. He received on July first information of the 
action at Gettysburg, and at once sent up Hancock to represent 
him, with instructions either to hold the position, if it was a 
good one for the whole army, or to fall back to a better. As 
soon as Hancock reported it would do, he ordered up Sedgwick 
and Sykes. The rest of the army was already going up. 

In all this it seems to me that Meade acted with great pru- 
dence, and with sufficient boldness. I don’t see any objections to 
his plan, so far. 

General Meade told me that he had at Gettsyburg, 80,000 
Infantry 10,000 Cavalry 5,000 Artillery, total, 95,000 men in- 
cluding the 1st and 11th Corps and supposing them to be un- 
diminished by their losses on Wednesday. 

He said on Thursday he ordered Sickles to prolong the line of 
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the 2d Corps to Little Round Top. Sickles sent to him to ask 
him to come and post his men. Meade said he could not come 
then, but sent General Hunt to post his artillery for him. After- 
wards he rode down to the line, and to his utter surprise after 
passing the Second Corps, found a gap. He met Sickles and 
asked him where the devil his troops were. ‘Out here, sir,’ says 
Sickles, and pointed to positions half or three-quarters of a mile 
in advance. Meade asked him what the devil they were out 
there for, to which Sickles replied that he thought they would 
better protect Round Top than they would here. 

I may remark, as I did to General Meade and he assented, 
that where Sickles should have posted his troops the ridge is not 
very perceptible, though to one looking from the position of the 
2d Corps to Round Top, or vice versa, it is clear enough. 

General Meade then told him he must bring them right in, but 
Sickles said there was not time, and in fact while they were yet 
talking the enemy’s cannon opened, and Sickles rode off to the 
front, and Meade to get Sykes to hurry up his Corps and save 
the army. 

That evening there was a consultation of Corps Commanders. 
General Birney,t who commanded the 3d Corps, said that he did 
not know as he had any Corps left, it was so much scattered and 
cut up. There were also very many stragglers from the Ist and 
11th Corps. The actual losses in killed, wounded and prisoners 
in the Ist and 11th and 3d and 5th Corps footed up about 16,000 
men, and General Meade said they estimated they had lost 
about 25,000 by Thursday night, and had only 55,000 Infantry 
fit for duty. The question was whether to attack or to await an 
attack. It was (as I understood him) pretty much decided not to 
attack, but to await an attack. As for the story that he ad- 
vised a retreat, he read me letters from Newton,? Sykes and 
Sedgwick, to the effect that they did not have any such advice 
from him. 


? William Birney (1819-1907). 2 John Newton (1823-1895). 
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As for the retreat of Lee to Williamsport, he read me dis- 
patches from Sedgwick to the effect that Sedgwick thought the 
enemy were going to turn upon him in force, etc. However 
Sedgwick told me (entre nous) that he thought that Meade 
might have pushed Lee harder. Meade said that he felt con- 
vinced that Lee was not demoralized and that he was not short 
of provisions or ammunition; that he crossed the Potomac be- 
cause he had got to cross it in order to keep his communications 
open, for Meade had sent a column under French on the right 
bank of the Potomac to cut off his trains, etc. He also said that 
when he arrived at Williamsport he had made up his mind to 
attack Lee without consulting ‘any of them,’ but on getting 
there and on second thoughts, he thought he had better consult 
his Corps Commanders, and that his best officers were against it. 
And, said Meade, it is due to truth to say that when the enemy 
had evacuated and I rode over the ground, I thought they were 
right. 

Sedgwick told me that the position could not have been 
carried. 

- Well, I must stop now. I have told you the best of my visit, 
for to a military man like you the accounts of how things looked 
to me would not be very interesting. I wish I had time now to 
answer your very interesting letters — I will do so in my next. 
I heard from Jarves the other day. He knows nothing about 
their movement. I wish they would send Gordon home first, 
before putting him anywhere else. Can’t you manage to get a 
furlough out of this thing? I wish I could see you and talk with 
you, especially since I have not been able to write so much as 
before. Now, don’t you dry up on your letters, John. Always 
affectionately yours, © 

Joun C. Ropes 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTrHER 


Hitton Heap, S.C., April 23, 1864 

The troops are being rapidly forwarded from here to York- 
town (or rather, I understand, Gloucester Point, which is on the 
other side of the river) and there now remain only four regiments 
and three batteries to be sent. General Gillmore has not yet left,' 
but it is believed he will go in three or four days. 

General Hatch,? who is to take command of the Department 
after Gillmore’s departure, arrived a few days ago from Jack- 
sonville, and is now living at our quarters. He is very anxious 
that General Gordon should go to Jacksonville and have com- 
mand of Florida, and draws a strong picture of the pecuniary and 
political advantages of the position. The General, however, 
still wishes to go North, and will try to induce General Hatch to 
let him go to Fortress Monroe and see if he cannot get some- 
thing from Butler; he is also in hopes that when his case is re- 
viewed at Washington and _ the result published in a General 
Order, the same Order may assign him to duty elsewhere. No 
one believes that the organization which has been settled here 
for the troops leaving this Department will continue long after 
the corps reaches Virginia; General Gillmore will probably be 
assigned to other duty, and General ‘Turner who commands a 
division will certainly be displaced as Stevenson, Foster and 
Ames who have been assigned to Brigades, all rank him. There 
are however six general officers with the corps as already or- 
ganized, so that General Gordon may not find a place therein, 
and I do not know where else he is likely to get a position so 
that it is about, I think, an even chance whether he goes to 


« Gordon was ordered, May 5, to duty in command of the District of Florida, in 
place of General William Birney, but on June 1 was relieved of his command and 
ordered to Washington. Gillmore gave up the command of the Department of the 
South, May 1, 1864. 

_ * John Porter Hatch (1822-1901). 3 John Wesley Turner (1833-1899). 
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Florida or not. If he is not to have a command in the field, cer- 
tainly Florida would be as desirable a command as any in the 
country. It is singular that when we were down here a year ago, 
Judge Stickney, one of the Government commissioners for 
Florida, was very anxious then that General Gordon should have 
command of the state, and we talked it over a good deal at that 
time. So you see it is totally uncertain whether the next month 
finds me a peaceful citizen of Florida, or marching against 
Richmond in another Peninsular campaign. 

Major Henshaw, the Judge Advocate of the Department, has 
gone North, and is going to try to get out of the Department 
where his prestige has been lost by the General’s trial. If he 
does not come back, I think General Gordon could get General 
Hatch to apply for me to fill that position, and if he did I trust 
it could be put through at Washington. I do not know however 
whether the General will speak to Hatch about it; if we stay in 
the Department:I think I could manage to get it; if we go North, 
however, it will be doubtful, for there may not be sufficient 
chance of a vacancy and appointment to justify me in remaining 
behind, and if I once leave of course the difficulties of obtaining 
will be multiplied a hundred fold; therefore I do not rest any 
great expectations on the success of my manceuvres, but shall 
still try to make something out of the chance, if possible. If old 
Henshaw was positively out of the way, I could set to work at 
once, but however meanly I may think of his capacity and char- 
acter, I, of course, do not wish to try to oust him from a place 
which he still holds. Give my love to all. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, JR. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. To Horace Gray 


Hitton Heap, S.C., April 27, 1864 
Dear Horace, — I think there is an opportunity for me to be 
appointed Judge Advocate of this Department with the rank of 
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Major. Captain Henshaw, Assistant Adjutant General was some 
time ago ordered to report to General Gillmore, and General 
Gillmore placed him in charge of the Judge Advocate’s Bureau. 
I do not know whether he has since been appointed by the 
President Judge Advocate or not. I have looked through several 
lists of nominations without finding his name. At any rate, he 
has now gone North, and, I know, hopes not to return but to be 
assigned to other duty elsewhere. There is therefore, I feel quite 
sure a vacancy here. I have asked General Hatch, who com- 
mands the Department after General Gillmore’s departure, 
through General Gordon, to make application for me to fill the 
position; General Hatch expressed his willingness to have me in 
the position of Judge Advocate, and offered to assign me to the 
duties of the place with my present rank, but was unwilling to 
make any application at Washington, because he regarded the 
Judge Advocate’s Department in the same light as the Quarter- 
masters’ or Commissary Department, officers in which are ap- 
pointed by the Government and then assigned wherever it sees 
fit, and that therefore a request by him to have an officer ap- 
pointed for the particular army which he commanded would be 
looked upon at Washington as a piece of impertinence. I do 
not think the General’s view is correct, but that Judge Ad- 
vocates are appointed for particular Departments; still his 
opinion is otherwise. However the main facts are that there 
is a vacancy here, that the General commanding the Depart- 
ment is willing for me to have the place, and has offered to 
appoint me Acting Judge Advocate with my present rank. 
Now if you can do anything for me will you please try? It is a 
place with the duties of which I am theoretically and practically 
acquainted, and which, though not over confident of my own 
abilities, I know I could fill usefully and creditably. 

General Hatch has determined to place General Gordon in 
command of the District of Florida, and though General Gor- 
don would much prefer going North, still Florida is as desir- 
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able a command as any not in the field. Your affectionate 
brother, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropss To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt, 3 May, 1864 

I am glad Gordon’s case is ended, and hope for the best. I 
think you are probably right, that a lenient sentence is the worst 
to be expected. I do trust you will get home somehow or other, 
if only for a week or two. 

Grant is getting ready in Virginia. Four movements seem to 
be indicated: one on the Rapidan, the main army; one from 
Aquia Creek to Fredericksburg, probably under Burnside, 
to reopen that Base and Line of Communications contem- 
poraneously with the movement of the main army; one up the 
Peninsula under Smith probably, more with the intention of 
providing a depot of supplies at White House than anything else, 
I imagine; and one up the right bank of the James to take 
Petersburgh, and by capturing Fort Darling render it possible 
to take Richmond by water. Yet I don’t believe all these move- 


ments will be attempted. That on the Peninsula I think most | 


likely to be given up. I believe a great battle will be fought on 
the Rapidan, somewhere near Mine Run, unless Lee takes the 
offensive, which he will do if he gets cornered up by these other 
movements. I think Grant will move in a week or two now. I 
am told there are 40,000 men under Burnside, 70,000 at For- 
tress Monroe, and 60,000 at Norfolk, but I don’t believe these 
enormous figures. I think there are probably 70,000 to 80,000 In- 
fantry in the Army of the Potomac, i.e. 90,000 men in all. How 
well Grant does things! Compare the secrecy and energy of his 
movements with McClellan’s dilatoriness after Antietam. It is 
not the time a man takes to get ready, but the spirit which 
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he shows unmistakably in his work; and this too need not be 
shown by anything like clap-trap or humbug. 

I had a very pleasant dinner at your house the other day. 
There is a young lady from Philadelphia staying there, quite a 
friend of Starr’s* (who has been here on furlough) who is 
certainly a very charming woman. I was also at Mrs. G. 
Gardner’s ? the other evening with your sister Miss Bessy and 
your brother and Miss Milligin. What an entertaining person 
Mrs. Gardner is. She has as much appreciation of humor, fun, 
as any man I know, I think, which is rather a rare thing in a 
woman, you know. 

I am going to write to Bache and to Charley Whittier, to see 
if there is any Judge Advocate’s place to be had in the Army of 
the Potomac. I take it from your letters and from what your 
father said the other day that such a place would be acceptable 
to you; and I regard it as far preferable to your present position, 
and not far behind what I consider your normal position, A.A.G. 
of a Corps. I shall tell them to keep very dark and to let me 
know as soon as they can. 

So Gillmore and the roth Corps has gone to Ft. Monroe, I 
hear. I am glad of it. You will I suppose notice in the Daily 
the evidence of the carelessness of Foster and Butler in North 
Carolina, as to retaining these isolated posts like Plymouth, 
and not destroying the rebel rams when building. The concen- 
tration policy must be thoroughly carried out. 

I wish they would send Frémont to South Carolina for his 
own sake.’ As regards the interests of the country, they had 
better keep him at home. 

What a fall the Bobbin Boy has had, hasn’t he? It will re- 
quire all Banks’ tact to weather this bout. He has however 


* James Starr (1837-1881), of Philadelphia. He married, June 12, 1869, Mary, 
daughter of George Elmen. 


* George Augustus Gardner (1829-1916), married, November 8, 1854, Eliza Endi- 
cott Peabody. 


3 Frémont was mentioned to supersede Gillmore. 
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already retained the powerful aid of the Boston Journal. Some- 
thing like Olustee,‘ I think. Between ourselves, strictly, I have 
suggested to the Jeffries family the retaining of your brother 
to procure a pardon for Edward. I think him on the whole de- 
cidedly the best man in town. They took it right up, and Dr. 
Ben told me he had seen your brother with regard to it. I am 
curious to know how it strikes him. I don’t know that I have 
written you so much about this case as I ought to have done. 
The fact is, I don’t suppose there is a man in town who knows 
much more about the Jeffries case than I do. From Shattuck, 
(Barnard’s counsel), from Sohier and Welch, from the Jeffrieses 
themselves, I get three entirely different views, and have all 
along been obliged to keep pretty quiet about some of these in- 
teresting particulars. It is well known now that the Jeffrieses 
are entirely dissatisfied with the way the case was managed by 
Sohier, Welch and Judge Thomas. It was, in my judgment, a 
disgrace to the Suffolk Bar. I believe upon my word that Morse 
would have done better than all three of them together. They 
tried the case on the ground that Jeffries was guilty but that the 
Government could not prove it. As you may imagine the jury 
had a word to say about that, and Jeffries was convicted. I 
don’t know that Allen, C. J.2 could well have imposed a lighter 
sentence. But there is a fair chance of a pardon. The Jeffrieses 
are going to work at it with the greatest secrecy, and by and by 
to strike. 

As you might expect, the history languishes, also the Article 
for the Review. I have not had the spare time or attention for 
anything of the kind. Probably, if I gave up entirely calls in the 
evening, I could do it, but with them constantly becoming due 
and frequently accumulating on one’s time, what is one to do? 
I suppose I am at this moment in duty bound to call at (at least) 
a dozen houses. There, making allowance for other engagements, 


t Where Seymour was defeated, February 20, 1864. 
4 Charles Allen (1797-1869). . 
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rainy evenings, etc., is three weeks’ work at least. So I go, not 
very satisfactorily, I am afraid. I wish I was a man of leisure, 
I tell you. But I suppose it is better to be a working man. But 
sometimes one does get put out with this system of constant 
hurry and bustle and change, with the never-coming, though 
always expected, time for reading this and that thoroughly, and 
really cultivating oneself and improving and using what you 
may call one’s talents. Instead thereof, most men have to busy 
themselves about matters of the least possible intrinsic interest 
or importance, and this, with recreation, exhausts their time and 
energies. I was 28 on April 28th. 

I have lately got Farrar’s Bampton Lectures, and intend to 
read them; also Shedd’s History of the Doctrines, 2nd vol. 8vo, 
(also Parton’s Butler, etc.). I had a long talk with Charley 
Grinnell last evening about theology. He is, you know, study- 
ing at New Haven, and is here now on a visit. He is inclined to 
Unitarianism pretty strongly, argued against the Trinity, and 
so forth, agreed with my objections against the orthodox view 
of the Atonement and the relation of the race to God, and so 
forth. I have but little doubt that he will turn out a Unitarian 
minister. This entre nous. As I have often said (I think) to you, 
if I were a minister at all, I should be a Unitarian minister. 

I see the Torpedo of the Housatonic kind has been tried again 
and with partial success. I was much obliged to you for your 
particular description. It interested my father very much. 

What a picture you gave of the Department of the South. 
It seems like reading Tacitus about some of the Proconsuls and 
their Provinces. It was a good thing of Grant’s, sending up all 
the servicable troops. . 

I am curious to see Ned Hooper after your description, which 
amused me extremely, of the changes wrought by time and 
circumstances in the once rather too rigid traits of his estimable 
character. He has arrived, but Miss Ellen told me the other 
' * History of Christian Doctrine, by William Greenough Thayer Shedd. 
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evening, is out at Brookline all the time. Do you know, John, 
I rather suspect that his sisters don’t particularly like the en- 
gagement. They certainly speak about her in a by no means 
encouraging tone, as if she was, which I should think was true, 
all very well you know, but not much anyway. I found by the 
way on the table a splendid edition of Sophocles, Ywdoxdns, 
which Miss H. said she was enjoying very much, and spoke with 
great gratitude of her former teacher in the Greek tongue, and 
of her enjoyment of those evenings of tuition. I should think 
they must have been very pleasant to you too. She must have 
been an apt scholar. But I must close. I have now to hear 
from you. Come home; if not, write. Ever affectionately yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


N.B. I enclose some cuttings about E. P. J[effries]. I sent you 
the other day a funny pamphlet by General Prim.' It is in curi- 
ous English. I also send a cutting, giving Grant’s very neat 
endorsement of Hooker’s Report, sent me by Charley Whittier. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER ~ 


HeEapquarTers, DistTricT OF FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, JACKSONVILLE, Fa. 
May 10, 1864 


My pEear Mortuer, —I wrote you on the 6th of May just 
before leaving Hilton Head, and though the mail from the 
North has not yet been received, I write as there will be a boat 
from here to Hilton Head today and I do not know when there 
will be another. 

I have settled down into a ‘loyal Floridian,’ with every pro- 
spect of remaining so for some time, unless orders from the War 
Department come for the General and these will come if at all 

t General McClellan and the Army of the Potomac, 1864, by General Juan Prim 


(1814-1870), of the Spanish Army, who had commanded the Spanish army in Mexico, 
in Napoleon III’s venture. 
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by one of the next two mails. I do not know whether we shall 
remain at this town or go to St. Augustine, and make the Head- 
quarters of the District there. St. Augustine is a smaller and less 
important place than Jacksonville, but it is a far more agreeable 
residence. 

On the 17th of May about midnight we left Hilton Head 
on the Steamer Boston for Florida; there was a large excursion 
party on board, chiefly of custom house people and of teachers 
or ‘Gideonites’ as they are called from Port Royal. There was 
but a slight swell but most of the women were sick, some making 
their first appearance after the vessel had reached the harbor. 
Captain Scott and I had quite a comfortable state-room to our- 
selves. About eight o’clock after finishing breakfast we passed 
by St. Simon’s Island on the Georgia coast, which Mrs. Kemble 
mentions in her diary, and about half past ten we reached the 
mouth of the St. Mary’s which forms the boundary between 
Florida and Georgia; here we turned in and came to Fernandina. 
As we passed in we could see in Georgia the roof of a large brick 
house known as Dungenness and built for General Greene by 
the State of Georgia just after the Revolution. It is said to be of 
great size and to contain a fabulous number of rooms both 
above and below ground. I am very sorry we had no time to 
examine it. We lay all the rest of the day at Fernandina as 
we could go over the bar at the mouth of the St. John’s river 
only at high tide and by daylight, so that we left Fernandina 
only at five o’clock the next morning. We procured a buggy 
and rode out under the guidance of the Adjutant of the 157th 
New York Regiment, six companies of which form the force at 
Fernandina, which is separated by a creek from the mainland. 

Fernandina consists of two parts, the Old and New Town, 
the Old Town is a Spanish settlement, at one time said to be 
very large and prosperous but it has now disappeared with the 
exception of a few houses. New Town is the terminus of the 
Florida R. R. and was laid out as a speculation by Senator 
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Yulee, General Finnegan ? and others. It is a good sized place, 
almost wholly deserted. There are more large houses than I 
think I ever saw in a place of its size; there are two large build- 
ings, apparently hotels, each of which could have easily accom- 
modated several hundreds. General Finnegan who commanded 
the rebel force at the battle of Olustee was the principal man of 
the place. He was originally a private in the regular army, was 
stationed in Florida, married a rich widow there and became 
very wealthy, his house is beautifully situated on a hill back of 
the town. We drove out of the town on the railroad track, from 
which the iron had been taken, several destroyed locomotives 
were lying near. This was the railroad on which a train with 
Senator Yulee on board was captured by a gunboat at the be- 
ginning of the war. The vegetation is much more luxuriant than 
in South Carolina, and the air was, or I fancied it was clearer 
than there. Returning to the New Town we rode in the opposite 
direction to Old Town, over one or two rises of ground, hardly 
to be called hills, but still very grateful to the eye after the flat- 
ness of the South Carolina islands; one of the hills is seventy 
feet above water level. At Old Town lives Captain Sears,3 
an Engineer officer in charge of the works at Fort Clinch. He 
lives here with his wife and children in a most singular house 
surrounded with oleanders. The whole house is raised on posts 
twelve feet from the ground; the first story has the sleeping 
rooms for himself, wife and two children, the second has the 
sitting-room, the third has Captain Sears’ private office and a 
look-out crowns the whole; the first and second stories are sur- 
rounded by broad piazzas. His reason for building his sitting- 
room above his sleeping room was that the mosquitoes and sand 
flies do not rise so high as his second story except in a dead calm, 
which is rare, and as he sleeps under a mosquito net, he does not 
mind how many there are on the first story. Captain Sears is 


t David Levy Yulee (1811-1886). 2 Joseph Finegan. 
3 Alfred Francis Sears (1826- _——). 
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a Boston man and looks like Philip Sears,t though better look- 
ing. Except for the want of company, he seems to live about as 
comfortable as one can. He took us over to Fort Clinch, the 
building on which is proceeding very slowly. Men condemned 
to hard labor by sentence of Court Martial in this Department 
are sent to Fort Clinch to work. The fort is of brick and built 
in the German manner and not as most of our forts in the 
French or bastioned system, and I was much interested in going 
over it, and passed a very pleasant day, on the whole. We 
started from Fernandina, as I have said, in the morning of the 
8th of May and arrived at the bar of the St. John’s River at 
nine o’clock. Here we lay for about an hour, as the bar is a very 
bad one and can be crossed only at the highest tide. Just inside 
of the bar we found a little fishing smack, with several bales of 
cotton, two darkies, and Mr. Brown, the treasury agent. The 
cotton had been captured on a long raid made by General 
Birney, who has been in command of the District. He has taken 
some cattle, but has left his men so scattered about that Gen- 
eral Gordon has kept him here till he has got them together 
again. The St. John’s is a beautiful broad river, but apparently 
very shallow; in places where the river is a mile wide the chan- 
nel runs so close to the shore that you can almost touch it. 
The shore is generally low and marshy; in only two places at 
St. John’s Bluff and at Yellow Bluff is there any elevation on the 
river bank below Jacksonville. 

This town must once have had many thousand inhabitants; 
though more than half the place has been burnt, it is still of con- 
siderable size, and would be a very pretty place were it not for 
the sandy streets which covers everything with dust. Trees have 
been planted with a lavish hand, hardly a street in the town 
which is not shaded by avenues of them. We live in the finest 
house of the place, it formerly belonged to Colonel Sanderson, 
who was a school teacher from the North, married two sisters 
t Philip Howes Sears (1819-1898). 
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heiresses, and accumulated a large property. The house is of 
brick, with six large rooms on the first floor, and four on the 
second, with a piazza on each story, spacious entries and a sep- 
arate building for kitchen and servants’ rooms. The house is 
really handsomely finished, though there is but little furniture 
in it; and we shall live, I hope, very comfortably, if the mosqui- 
toes and sand flies will let us. 

The chief excitement now arises from the presence of tor- 
pedoes in the river. Some time ago two steamers were blown 
up between Jacksonville and Palatka, which is further up the 
stream. It had been supposed however that the river below 
Jacksonville was safe. However, yesterday the steamboat 
Harriet A. Weed with three guns on board was blown up by 
a torpedo a few miles below Jacksonville, five men were killed 
and five wounded, and the steamer is a total loss. To-day the 
river was dragged by the navy and seven torpedoes were dis- 
covered. The weather is very warm but there is often a pleasant 
breeze. As soon as I find that we are to be settled in Florida I 
shall send home for thin clothes, sheets, books etc., and make 
myself comfortable. If the place is permanently held I think 
there will be a great rush of men from the North to go into trade 
in the lumber, orange and cotton business, and I should think an 
active man with a speculative turn might make a great deal 
of money. The uncertainty of our holding the State, however, 
makes property rather uncertain. The crackers come in, want- 
ing passes and so forth, and I am so interrupted that I hardly 
know what I am writing about. There is every prospect of 
there being enough business even without any military opera- 
tions. 

I want to hear about my prospects of promotion. Though I 
prefer Florida as a residence to Hilton Head, still the rank and 
independence of the position would override other considera- 
tions. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C, Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, JR. 


Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt, 11 May, 1864 

Grant adopted the only course open to him from the position 
near Culpeper Court House, that is, of attempting to turn Lee’s 
right flank. This was by no means so decisive or easy a man- 
ceuvre as the corresponding one made by Hooker a year ago, of 
attempting to turn Lee’s left flank from the position on Acquia 
Creek and Falmouth Railroad. The results promised in case of 
success could not be so decisive, as, in case of Hooker’s movement 
being successful, Lee’s retreat would be towards the sea, and 
over the wide and navigable parts of the rivers, while the reverse 
would have been the case had Grant routed Lee in the battles 
of the 5th and 6th inst. But the movement brought on im- 
mediately a vigorous attack from Lee, which he made, in my 
opinion, not so much from necessity, though of course Grant’s 
position threatened him, as from the consideration that the 
chance of beating Grant at first, was greater than if an attack 
should be made on him after he had established his new line of 
communications with Fredericksburg and Acquia Creek, and 
much greater than the chance of successfully fighting a purely 
defensive battle against the Army of the Potomac. Consequently 
Lee took the offensive on the 5th, and to a considerable extent, 
on the 6th, and with great vigor and ability. He seems to have 
pressed us very hard indeed. He is indeed a great soldier. Asa 
tactician, on the field of battle, he has no equals in this war, I 
think, on either side. The ease with which he seems to handle 
his troops, and the judgment he shows in throwing them in, is 
admirable. The result of the two days’ fighting seems to have 
convinced Lee that he could make no serious impression upon 
our army, and he allowed himself to be easily manceuvred out of 
his position on Saturday morning the 7th inst., (as I understand 
it) by our extending our left wing in the direction of the Railroad, 
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to meet which movements he had either to attack us again, or 
by withdrawing his army from its position to the west of us, to 
a new position on the line of the Po, (not the classic stream, but 
the third fork of the Mat ta Po Ny) keep his communications 
with the Fredericksburg and Richmond Railroad, and defend 
Hanan Junction and the communications with Gordonsville. 
Besides this he may have thought that he had crippled us con- 
siderably, and that it was now safe to let us go ahead. He how- 
ever undoubtedly drove Hancock back with loss, who had in- 
cautiously advanced beyond Spottsylvania C. H., and resisted 
our advance on the Po on Sunday the 8th at the expense of a 
bloody engagement. 

But the army moves on slowly, and, it is said, was getting into 
position on Monday and Tuesday for a great battle on the line of 
the Po, which may have taken place today. I think it however 
very likely that Lee will prefer not to fight a great battle until he 
reaches the line of the South Anna River. That another and 
terrible battlé will be fought I regard as certain, for I doubt much 
if Butler does much until he is convinced that Lee is beaten. 

I wish I had more time to write, but I have just received a 
telegram from Colonel Macy, from Fredericksburg, to-day, that 
he is slightly wounded, that Abbott * is killed and that he has got 
his body. Also that Bond ? is wounded in the jaw. Also Holmes 
of Nantucket, Perkins, Pease, Mali and Patten? are wounded; 
and that the Regiment has lost 250 men. 

Abbott’s loss is a great one for me. Not only was he an inti- 
mate friend of my brother Henry’s, but I had learned to value 
him very highly indeed. He was a man to love and to admire. 

I must carry my intelligence to the friends of these officers. 
Abbott’s death has been reported in the papers. 

My classmate Starr is wounded severely in the face — 6th 


t Henry Livermore Abbott was killed May 6, 1864. ~ 2 Henry May Bond. 
3 Albert B. Holmes, Captain; William F. Perkins, Captain; Benjamin B. Pease, 
First Lieutenant; Henry W. T. Mali, Jr., Captain; and Henry L. Patten, Captain. 
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Penna. Cavalry. Terrible loss is Sedgwick. But they have lost 
Longstreet.? 

Well, I believe we shall beat them yet. If we can’t, we can’t, 
that’s all, but the Lord willing, we can and will. Affectionately 
yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO His MoTHER 


Heap Quarters District oF FLorIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
May 16, 1864 


On Friday morning the General, Captain Scott and myself 
with an escort of half a dozen men left Jacksonville for St. 
Augustine. We crossed the river in a steamer, landed at ‘Empire 
Mills’ so called and started to ride at ten o’clock, we reached 
St. Augustine at 4:30 p.M. From ten minutes past one to half 
past two we stopped to eat some lunch and to rest the horses, 
making the time we were in the saddle only five hours. The dis- 
tance is called forty-one miles, but it is probably not more than 
thirty-seven. We passed but one house after starting, and that 
was deserted. The country is so far as the eye can judge a dead 
level, covered with an open growth of pine through which wagons 
can anywhere be driven. The ground is generally covered with 
grass. About every two or three miles there comes a little spring 
or brook, the sides of which are covered with a dense growth of 
hard wood covered with vines and moss and generally two or 
three hundred yards across, occasionally too we would come 
across a small cypress swamp; the soil generally is very dry and 
in some places sandy. General Birney has just been on a raid for 
cattle and has driven in a large number estimated variously at 


* Sedgwick was killed May 9, at the battle of Spottsylvania. 


4 James Longstreet (1821-1904), wounded by his own men in the battle of the 
Wilderness, 
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from two to five thousand, and herds of them are roaming about 
through these woods, which are considered safe from raids of the 
enemy. They are small, averaging when dressed 180 pounds, 
but not such miserable creatures as I had been led to believe. 
The beef, which we buy at nine cents a pound, is quite good, 
having a slight wild flavor which is not unpleasant. The hogs 
which are comparatively few are indeed wofully thin, looking as 
if they had been sawn out of a plank, but when fatted they 
make very nice pork, as we found at St. Augustine. By some 
mistake the lunch we had intended to bring with us was left be- 
hind, and we should have fared hardly had we not come across a 
courier post of two men who gave us some coffee, bread and wild 
turkey. 

We left St. Augustine at eleven o’clock the next morning and 
crossed the country to Picolata, a distance of 17% miles. We 
walked almost the whole way and did not reach Picolata till 
4:30. The country is of the same character as that we travelled 
the day before, but the growth of grass is fuller. We passed only 
one house before we reached the river, where an old man lived 
with his family. The children were good looking, but everything 
was very dirty and tumbling to pieces, not from poverty at all 
for the man had plenty of stock and land enough for a fine farm, 
but from mere laziness and sloth. At Picolata there are one or 
two houses, and some companies of our troops are now stationed 
there. We got on board the steamer at half past five p.m. and 
came down the river to Jacksonville in about three and a half, 
passing the wrecks of the Gen. Hunter and The Mapleleaf both 
blown up by torpedoes. The river is very wide and beautiful, 
the dense forests of live oak covered with the Spanish moss, 
coming down to the water’s edge. We had made about sixty 
miles in two days but neither our horses nor ourselves seem to 
have suffered. 

St. Augustine is the most fascinating town I ever saw. We 
reached it as I have said about half past five o’clock, and rode 
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in through the old gate, the fort firing a salute; Colonel Noble,* 
commanding the Post, met us and took us up to his quarters 
where he gave us a very substantial supper. In the evening we 
went to Captain Sweatland’s, Chief Commissary of the District, 
whose wife and family live at St. Augustine. Several of the 
neighbors happened in, and a band of stringed and wind instru- 
ments played under the balcony. We went back to Colonel 
Noble’s for the night; in the morning we walked through a few 
gardens and over the old Fort, but had to go off without seeing 
nearly as much of the place as I should like to have done. A few 
of the genuine natives I saw in the streets. They came originally 
from the Spanish islands in the Mediterranean and are now called 
Minorcans. The few I saw had dark Spanish faces. They are 
very lazy and ignorant, but many of them are said to be very 
handsome. They are generally secessionists and keep them- 
selves aloof from the officers and soldiers. All the streets in the 
town are but alleys not more than twelve or fifteen feet wide 
with no sidewalks; from the balconies of opposite houses you 
could shake hands across the street. There are no fine structures 
about the place except the old Fort. The cathedral is a very old 
building but without ornament and so are the houses, which are 
small and dirty but very solidly built of ‘coquina,’ a natural con- 
glomerate of shells, which when taken from the quarries is 
nearly a pure white; sometimes the natural surface is left, some- 
times it is stuccoed. Many of the houses are, I suppose, two 
hundred and more years old. 

The only piece of property whose possessor I have envied is 
here. It is the house now used for Head Quarters. It is a new 
house of wood and the garden is small, it has two large and two 
small rooms on each floor, the rooms are very high studded, the 
entry is spacious, and a broad piazza surrounds the house; the 
kitchen is in a separate building, and the whole is close on the 
water. The estate sold for $600. If I had been there with 

t William H. Noble. 
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the money in my pocket I certainly should have bought it. Just 
across the street (so narrow that it might easily be bridged) is a 
splendid garden which was sold at the same time for less than 
$150. ‘The town was once surrounded by a wall, but it has now 
all gone except the pillars of the gates. Still the fort protects the 
place against any attacks except by a regularly organized force, 
and the place is of too little importance and too much out of the 
way for there to be any danger of that. 
_ The climate is delightful, it is never cold and never hot, almost 
every day a cool sea breeze springs up. Everything seems to 
grow and grow as if it liked it. Bitter orange trees, of which 
there are most beautiful avenues, sweet oranges, pomegranates, 
great fig trees, date palms, bananas, oleanders, not little shrubs 
as we have them at the North, but good sized trees, all manner 
of most beautiful vines and creepers. All sorts of vegetables 
flourish, the fish market is said to be wonderful, turtles are found, 
in fact as climate and natural productions go, I imagine it is the 
most delightful place on the Atlantic coast. 

We had but time to pay a very hurried visit to the old Spanish 
Fort, now Fort Marion; it is built of coquina and a most impos- 
ing venerable appearance it certainly has. It seems strange that 
a small Spanish colony could build so large a work. Over the 
gateway are the Arms of Spain cut in stone. The doors through- 
out the fort are the original oak ones. In the wall of one of the 
prisons is the hole through which Osceola,* an Indian chief es- 
caped. The dungeons where they confined the heretic Hugue- 
nots whom they captured make one appreciate Spanish cruelty. 
They are pitch dark low vaults, on the wall by the light of a 
candle I saw a writing apparently made by charcoal of which I 
could only make out ‘le pauvre.’ One of the inner dungeons has 
been discovered within a few months; it was all walled up without 
any entrance and three skeletons were found there, one sitting in 


t Osceola refused to take advantage of the opportunity to escape from Fort Marion, 
but Coa-cou-che did get away by means of a platform in the south-west bastion. 
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a corner; the other two lying on the floor. I saw the staples to 
which they were chained and the places where their handcuffs 
had worn away the wall.: I hope to have another opportunity 
of examining the Fort thoroughly. But this is my last bit of 
note paper and I must close. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Ex1zABETH GRAY 


Hitton Heap, §.C., May 21, 1864 

My pear Bessiz, —I am here sent up with despatches on 
what I am afraid is a vain errand, to try to induce General Hatch 
not to send Montgomery ? the Jay Hawker to replace a white 
colonel now at St. Augustine. The steamers are to run regularly 
as heretofore every eight days and the Arago leaves for New 
York tomorrow. We are of course very anxious about the news 
in Virginia, particularly as the rebel accounts in the Charleston 
paper of the 19th are quite favorable to them, particularly in 
Virginia. 

The most interesting subject here now is the selection of dele- 
gates to the Baltimore convention. There is to be one at Jack- 
sonville in which there is some reason, as in Florida there are 
nearly enough voters who have taken the oath to entitle the 
state to form a new organization under the President’s procla- 
mation. At Beaufort, they have had an election, at which they 
chose three white delegates (including General Saxton) and three 
colored delegates (including Robert Smalls,s the pilot of the 
Planter). I do not think there will be any negroes chosen in 


* Dewhurst, History of Saint Augustine, Florida, 156. 

2 James Montgomery, Colonel, 34th U.S. Colored Troops. General Gordon’s letter, 
May 19, 1864, sent by Gray, is in 1 War Records, xxxv. Part 11, 95. See also Ib., 100. 
The term ‘jay-hawker’ was originally applied to a member of the bands carrying on 
irregular warfare in eastern Kansas and later to the guerilla or irregular soldier. It 
was to Montgomery’s band that the name was first applied. 


3 Robert Smalls (1839- +). Delegates from Florida were admitted to the conven- 
tion, without power to vote, 
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Florida, as the voters will be the bona fide residents of the 
country. 

The Florida crackers are not so degraded a class as they have 
been represented. They are certainly a dirty and lazy people, 
but not wanting in intelligence. They all wear brown cotton 
clothing, and hair, face, clothes and shoes are all worn to the 
same light grey color, so that it is hard to tell where one ends 
and the other begins. 

There are some better looking people externally, whether they 
are any better is perhaps doubtful. One of the leading men in 
the place is Judge Burritt, who has at last taken the oath of 
allegiance. When the place was first occupied by our troops 
Judge Burritt’s slaves got carried off by Colonel Montgomery; 
the Judge went to Washington and by some hocus pocus man- 
aged to get them back. He took them immediately up the St. 
John’s, posted off to Richmond, made some arrangement there, 
sold his slaves and invested the proceeds in land. He is an ex~ 
ceedingly mild and pleasant gentleman however and looks very 
much like Uncle George Gardner. 

I came up from Jacksonville with another of the distinguished 
citizens of Jacksonville, a Mrs. Wallace who has been married 
five times, who has a sister who has been married three times, 
the last time to a brother-in-law of General Saxton and captain 
of a negro regiment. We have started housekeeping in Jackson- 
ville but I should not be at all surprised if General Gordon 
moved to St. Augustine. At any rate I hope to get there again. 
At our last visit we just missed seeing a very pretty young 
novice take the veil. Your affectionate brother, 


J:-CeGrayy yea 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MOTHER 


Heap Quarters, District oF FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, JACKSONVILLE, F ia. 
May 26, 1864 


e e e e e e e e 


On returning from Hilton Head on the 22d, I found our house 
deserted, the General having gone up the river the night before 
on account of a report having come in that a picket post at 
Walaka and another at Sanders had been captured. The report 
turned out correct, forty men and two officers of the 17th Conn.* 
having been captured by an inferior force through their own 
carelessness. The enemy immediately recrossed to the west side 
of the river, and the General met no one. A steamboat however 
was fired on by a rebel battery, but no one was hurt. 

The only result of the expedition was a few tables and chairs 
and several sacks of bitter oranges. 

They make a very pleasant drink from these oranges or from 
lemons, by boiling fifteen pounds of sugar in five gallons of water 
for twenty minutes, letting it stand till cold, and then putting in 
the juice of forty oranges or lemons. It is allowed to ferment for 
three weeks and bottled. It is quite as poppy as champagne 
and after being kept some time is said to acquire considerable 
strength. They call it ‘Kill-em-quickis’ but it is said to be not 
only innocuous but healthful in this climate. 

Yesterday Colonel Shaw ? commanding the Post started from 
Jacksonville to find the enemy. He was detained at Cedar Run 
by being compelled to repair a bridge, and it was so late before 
it was finished that he went no further. I rode out there with 
the General in the afternoon about six miles. The country is the 
same open pine wood as on the other side of the river. About 
dark the enemy showed themselves in considerable force and 
Colonel Shaw being ordered to avoid an engagement fell back to 


* Commanded by Col. William H. Noble. 
2 James Shaw, Jr., commanding 7th U.S. Colored Troops. 
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Jacksonville. We had one man wounded. I presume if all the 
force in the District was collected at Jacksonville the rebels 
might be driven back an indefinite distance, but there would 
seem to be no particular advantage in it. The only expedition 
which promises any important results would be a raid into Ma- 
rion County on the west of the St. John’s; it is a very rich agri- 
cultural district and we could get a good many negroes and some 
cotton. It would however be a difficult task to get there from 
Jacksonville. ... 


May 27 
This morning we learned that the naval tug boat Columbine 
had been captured and destroyed by the rebels, making the 
fourth steamboat they have destroyed on this river. They made 
two fine 20-pounder Parrotts by the operation. I have found 
out that Major Henshaw was nominated to be Judge Advocate 
of the roth Army Corps and not of the Department of the South, 
so there is an undoubted vacancy. I hope to hear of it soon. 

Your affectionate son, FaCsGraxan | R: 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 


Heap Quarters District oF FLorIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, JACKSONVILLE 
Les May 27, 1864 

There is however very little to say, our news of the 14th left 
Grant successful at Spottsylvania C. H. on the morning of the 
12th with no news from Sherman later than the 11th. Since then 
I have seen a Charleston paper of the 19th which claims that 
Lee has checked Grant, that Butler has been driven back to 
Bermuda Landing and that Johnson has fallen back to Calhoun. 
A prisoner taken today says that Lee is falling back for position, 
but is constantly beating us and has taken 70,000 prisoners. I 


do not believe that the mail will bring news of much fighting at 
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least in Northern Virginia. It is going to be a tough fight yet 
but I think the rebels will go down with a rush when they do get 
started. 

There is considerable activity in a small way down here. A 
reconnoisance went out about six miles from here the day be- 
fore yesterday, found a line of the enemy’s skirmishes, and came 
back. We had one man wounded, Two picket posts up the St. 
John’s were captured some days ago through disgraceful care- 
lessness. Two officers and about forty-two men were gobbled 
up. The posts were very foolishly placed there by General 
Birney. Still they might have driven off the enemy had they not 
been completely surprised. News was also brought here this 
morning that the naval tug Columbine with two 20-pounder Par- 
rotts and some troops on board had been captured. This river is 
certainly dangerous for navigation. Three vessels have been de- 
stroyed by torpedoes and one captured since our occupation of 
this place, not counting two that have been cast away at the bar 
at the mouth of the river. No expedition can be of much service 
here unless it be into the interior on the west side of the St. 
John’s River, which is a rich agricultural country, but a good 
many difficulties would attend carrying out such a plan. The 
force of the enemy in the state is probably between 3000 and 
4000 and if we should advance from Jacksonville and drive them 
back no good would come of it. 

The people on the east side of the St. John’s are called Florida 
Yankees and the majority of them are Union men and com- 
panies for home defence could easily be raised, if the War De- 
partment would authorize it, which it will not. A meeting was 
held here a few days ago to choose delegates to attend the 
Baltimore Convention, and with some show of reason as enough 
or nearly enough citizens have taken the oath to entitle the state 
to form an organization under the President’s proclamation. 

At Beaufort they held a convention to choose delegates for 
Baltimore, which is absurd, because the Sutlers and Gideonites 
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voting are not citizens of South Carolina, and if they were they 
would be an insignificant fraction of the whole population. 
General Saxton, some other white men, Robert Small and two 
other darkies were the delegates chosen at Beaufort. Here the 
delegates were all white and were in most part or wholly bona 
fide citizens. 

Of course I am very anxious to hear particulars of the fighting 
in Virginia; the resumé in the Army and Navy Journal was really 
exceedingly well done and put some little order into the confu- 
sion of the daily newspapers, but its estimate of 35,000 killed and 
wounded before the battle of the 12th must be an exaggeration; 
after Lee had killed and wounded 35,000 of our troops, had had 
7,000 of his own troops taken, and had afterwards lost a battle 
he would be no where, whereas he is apparently strong and still 
powerful. Butler ought to be helping Grant very materially 
now, but I am afraid it was a mistake to let him go into the field 
at all. As far as I can judge from the accounts his troops do not 
seem to be very systematically organized but to be now under 
one leader and now under another. Report here says that Gill- 
more has been blown sky high by Butler for his dilatoriness in 
coming up. Our losses must be frightful, so many whom we 
know are included in the yet so imperfect lists. Abbott’s is a 
most severe loss, I suppose his death will nearly kill the Judge; 
Tom Stevenson had a host of warm friends; I hope Charlie Mills 
who was I heard on his staff, has escaped safely. A great deal of 
sympathy is felt here for General Seymour. His gallantry and 
the outrageous and most unjust abuse heaped on him have 
strongly enlisted in his favor the feelings of all the officers who 
have lately served under him. 

Major General Foster is expected dati by the Fulton; General 
Hatch will take the Middle District, Hilton Head, etc., General 
Birney will go to Morris Island and General Gordon pil stay 
down here. That is the expected programme unless General 

‘Gordon receives orders to go North. I am rather surprised that 
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nothing has been heard of the General’s case though the latest 
orders from the War Department that we have are of April 22nd 
and his case did not go North till about that time. As I have said 
before, this is a pleasant post, if one must stay at a post. There 
is very little society however here; there is an old inhabitant, 
Judge Burritt, who is agreeable and hospitable; and the com- 
missary of subsistence, the treasury agent and his clerk with the 
clerk’s wife live near us, and it is a very pleasant place to drop 
in, but there is no where else where I care to go. 

Our next door neighbor is a Mrs. Wallace, a second Wife of 
Bath. She has been married four times, and one of her husbands, 
No. 2 I believe, is dead; from the rest she has been separated in 
a more or less regular manner, and is now a ‘quasi widow.’ When 
one of her numerous petitions to resume her maiden name was 
before the Florida Legislature, some member moved that she 
be permitted to take her maiden name once every year. In fact 
I think morals have been and are in a low condition in Florida. 

I send you by this mail a number of our ‘local sheet’ and of a 
comic Rebel paper which came in under flag of truce. They have 
no intrinsic merit, but I know you never refuse anything that has 
got printing on it. 

I have been scribbling a lot of stuff but am feeling all the time 
that it is almost a sin to be writing this when by the time this 
reaches you, the fate of the country may be settled and so many 
good men are sure to have been killed and maimed. We have 
not the excitement here of daily news but have to wait a long 
eight days between the mails and I assure it is now hard to wait. 
The fate of war has picked out the best men and I hardly dare 
to hope that any of my friends can come out unharmed from that 
fiery furnace in the Wilderness. 

I have been meaning to write you about the discontent of the 
54th and 5sth Mass.? on the subject of their pay, as I thought 


* The regiments were commanded by Colonels Edward Needles Hallowell and Nor- 
wood Penrose Hallowell, 
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the exceedingly wrong conduct of many of their officers in the 
matter should be known. They have been very near a mutiny, 
but as Congress has passed the bill giving the colored troops 
pay equal to white troops, I suppose there will be no further 
trouble about it and I will say nothing. 

I suppose you have heard of my attempt to get the vacant 
place of Judge Advocate in the Department of the South. My last 
news from home is hopeful. I hoped to have a recommendation 
from General Hatch, and General Gordon asked him, he said he 
would be glad to have me but did not think it was any of his 
business to make the application and it would be thought im- 
pertinence at Washington, if he did. Perhaps I can get one from 
General Foster. I do not suppose there is anything more to be 
done to help me than has been. The position is one that I should 
like and I am not sure but what I would stay in it after the war. 
I am certain I could do better service to the Government than 
in my present capacity at this station, besides though I have 
nothing personal to complain of I am getting rather uneasy in 
my present condition of dependence, whereas the place of Judge 
Advocate would be as independent as any post in the army, and 
the rank and pay are no trifles. Therefore I do hope that I shall 
have it. Ever affectionately yours, 


JeCrGrayy jas 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 BARRISTERS Hatt, 28 May, 1864 
‘The press of business is about over, I imagine, for me, for the 
season, and I now have but little to do, but to post my books and 
do up old work, keep up with the times, and keep up my cor- 
respondence. I believe I was born to be a man of leisure, though 
certain kinds of work at certain times do undoubtedly come easy 
for me and are really grateful. But on the whole I think I could 
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lead a lazy life as pleasantly and profitably as any man I know. 
(One has, however, this feeling particularly on the approach of 
summer.) This reminds me of the law and of my former leanings 
towards business. I don’t know that I have become more at- 
tached to the law, as distinguished from business, but the nega- 
tive put upon the business project for the present by the disin- 
clination of the firm to receive another member, of which you 
know, which I discovered a long while ago, has turned me away 
from the whole subject considered as a practical matter, though 
I very much enjoy talking over business matters, speculations, 
currency questions, investments, and so forth, with business men, 
as your father would be well able to tell you; for we talked an 
hour or more yesterday afternoon on the worth of bank stocks as 
compared with U.S. Securities. I wish I could honestly say that 
I have become more interested in law as law, but I cannot. All I 
can say is that, having been to me a source of a small income, I 
am more interested in practising the profession. At the same 
time I am learning more law every little while. I have been 
junior counsel in two successful suits this term of Superior Court, 
one with Morse and the other with J. D. Bryant (Dehon’s 
partner),* and I must say that I like the trying of cases very 
much. The combative part is pleasing to the natural man. The 
play afforded to what may be called the reserved powers of a man, 
is what makes a contest of any kind peculiarly interesting. A 
man always feels in a contest — of whatever kind, lawsuit or 
campaign — that the natural difficulties can be overcome if he 
be only strong enough to do it. Of course there are exceptions, 
but this is the rule. And it is the putting forth of the dormant 
energies which gives the fascination to any kind of life in which 
the main incidents are of a combative character, e.g. soldier’s 
life, sailor’s, barrister’s, speculator’s, etc. To a certain extent I 
am open to this attraction, more so I suspect than my life hith- 
erto would indicate; while I have also a strong leaning towards 
* John D. Bryant and William Dehon. 
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the more solid and quiet business which is done exclusively in 
one’s office. I am inclined to think I shall ultimately become an 
office lawyer; but I can hardly tell yet, for I have not had as yet 
sufficient experience in jury trials to determine whether I am fit 
for them or not. I can conceive of myself as trying a case well and 
making an effective appeal to the jury; the art of argumentation 
I have thought a great deal about, and particularly about the 
best way of removing prejudices; I have carefully observed the 
comparatively few cases I have heard in court, and, with me, a 
few cases, like a few books, go a good way. Where I should fail, 
would be in getting up the case, and starting in it. I should do 
much better the last half of the case than the first half, I think. 
The next Jury case I have, if not too important, I mean to try 
alone, without a senior, and see what I can do. You must excuse 
the excessively egotistical turn this letter has taken, but if you 
are not here to talk to, what can I do but write? 

One thing I am convinced of, in the matter of trying cases, 
and that is, that as a rule cases are very poorly tried. Every 
lawyer is his own barrister as well as attorney, and the result 
is that the really good barristers are not half often enough in 
Court to be perfect in their department, and besides are both- 
ered to death with attorney’s business, and the cases which are 
tried by the attorneys are poorly tried. It must make a great 
difference to a Judge, whether the case is well or ill tried. Some 
lawyers err by being too nervous and excitable, many by being 
too cold and wearisome to the Jury. 

I have written to Lewis Stackpole,t who writes me that he 
has, as I desired, written to Foster (or rather to Foster’s Ad- 
jutant General) about you, but I don’t think I should have done 
it if I had received your letter. The idea of your remaining 
permanently in the army, John; it is preposterous, not to be 
tolerated for a moment. I should move heaven and earth to 
get you cashiered. No, sir, come back to Boston when this cruel 

t Joseph Lewis Stackpole (1838-1904). 
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war is over, if you want peace and quietness. You could get a 
far larger income from the law in a few years, not to speak of 
a longer life. Besides, better is a dinner of herbs in Boston, than 
a stalled ox in Florida. Dismiss, then, this extraordinary vision 
from your mind, and return to your friends when you can do so. 
In point of fact it has forcibly struck me that, should you fail 
in obtaining this position, or one of similar rank, it would be 
worth your while to consider whether you had not better leave 
the army. It is really a sort of waste, for you with your culture 
and abilities to stay so long in such a subordinate place in such 
a useless Department. It has also occurred to me that your 
knowledge of engineering might perhaps give you a commission 
in the Engineer Corps. How is this? 

Generals enough have been killed in Grant’s campaign to give 
room for Gordon, if any was wanted before. I should not wonder 
if he were sent North, after all. 

Well, Grant has done well, very well. No decisive advantage 
has been gained in any engagement save that on the 12th May. 
I saw Captain Curtis* of the 20th who was in that battle. 
The 20th captured three of the twenty-two cannon, and turned 
them upon the enemy. The cartridges were lying round, or in 
caissons, and Curtis fortunately had some matches. He says 
the rebels lost some 15,000 men in their desperate attempts to 
retake the position. Then the movement down to the North 
Anna was very successfully made. I think that Grant will make 
use of Butler’s force now. Lee has given up Gordonsville, having 
retained possession of Hanan Junction long enough to transfer, 
probably, the supplies to some point near Richmond. He will 
undoubtedly be reinforced by the major part of Beauregard’s 
force. Grant may send for Smith’s corps, or perhaps for Gill- 
more’s, leaving Smith with Butler. The Army and Navy Journal 
of today hints that Butler is to be superseded. I rather hope 
this is to be so. There is no sufficient reason why Butler should. 

* Arthur Russell Curtis. 
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be there at all. By the papers today it would seem that Lee had 
taken up a position to the south eastward of Grant, his right 
resting on the swamp, but I can hardly believe this. In such a 
position defeat would be very dangerous. If Grant dared to 
trust his army for a few days with accumulated rations, and 
without a base, and advancing his right, force a battle with Lee, 
our army facing to the east, and if he could in this position de- 
feat Lee, it would be a manceuvre equal in daring and success to 
those in the Vicksburg Campaign. But this I don’t expect. 
Probably one or two more bloody battles will be fought near 
Richmond. I am glad Lee is willing to fight with the S. Anna in 
his rear. I think we have a first-rate chance of success. I take 
it we now wagon from Port Royal on the Rappahannock to 
Milford Station, and thence, until the railroad is repaired, to 
the army. Jarves is here slightly wounded, his stump, I believe, 
but I have not yet been able to talk to him, though I much want 
to. 

What you say about Jacksonville and St. Augustine is very 
interesting. Your mother read me a fuller account of St. Augus- 
tine in a letter to her, the other evening. Gillmore’s proceedings 
were very funny. 

You must have heard of Jim Higginson’st engagement to 
Grace Heath. I like it very much. You don’t know him very 
well, do you? But you do know her. He is a very warm-hearted, 
energetic, spirited fellow, full of overflowing geniality, and a 
man of a very high toned character. There is something very 
charming about him, he gives one the impression of being a 
noble-hearted man, a genuine man. Then he is a man who has 
thought a good deal on life and character, you know. I think 
he will get on famously with Miss Heath. She is a very fine 
woman, and it will do her good to be married, and live among his 
friends in Boston. 


t James Jackson Higginson (1836-1911), married, November 11, 1869, Margaret 
Bethune Gracie, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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I wish you could get a leave for a few weeks and come home. 
But if you can’t, write often. Ever affectionately yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Ropes to Joun C. Gray, JR. 


Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt, 3 June, 1864 

My pear Joun, — Yours of the 27th received today, and 
having a spell of leisure I hasten to reply. Thank you for the 
comic paper, in which however the funniest things are President 
Lincoln’s stories, and for the ‘Peninsula.’ I value these things 
very much. They frequently contain some of the straws which 
show the wind. 

I am sure I don’t see why the Union men of Florida should 
not be represented in the Baltimore or any other convention, 
and I wish the War Department would allow them to form 
organizations for their own defence. We want, if possible, to 
originate, and at any rate to foster most assiduously if we find 
them already in existence, these communities of loyal people. 
They will be to us the almost only way of reorganizing things at 
the South. 

General Grant has by another successful flank movement 
avoided battle with Lee in a very strong position when he 
(Grant) if defeated would have no particular base (and at any 
rate no near base) to go to, and has preferred establishing his 
new base before fighting the decisive battle of the campaign. 
Of course this base is White House, though the Richmond papers 
say that (steam) ‘boats’ can go up to Piping-tree, some ten 
miles above White House. He has been skirmishing down al- 
most to the Chickahominy, and both sides have lost a good many 
men. I don’t know what the use of these affairs would be to 
Lee if he did not intend to fight the great battle on the north 
side of the Chickahominy, for the delay they cause us is trifling, 
and certainly not worth the men they cost Lee. Yet I cannot 
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believe that Lee will fight north of the Chickahominy. Why 
should he? The river is as difficult, and may very likely [prove] 
to be more difficult to cross than the Rappahannock, and the 
danger of fighting with it in one’s rear is proportional. Why 
Lee should give up these advantages and accept battle with the 
Chickahominy morass in his rear I don’t see, and I don’t believe 
he will. I believe Lee will take up position behind the Chicka- 
hominy. Grant will not, I think, follow McClellan in crossing 
the army at the railroad bridge and along there; but will con- 
tent himself in picketing the river strongly from (say) Bottom’s 
Bridge to Mechanicsville Bridge or Meadow Bridge, and cross 
at these last two points or points adjacent. The Chickahominy 
should protect his communications if diligently guarded. The 
river is, I think, fordable near Meadow Bridge and at any rate 
is not so swampy as it is lower down. I do not look for anything 
like Vicksburg or Sebastopol or Richmond in 1862; but rather 
for a movement which will give us some commanding positions, 
which will bring on a battle immediately, or, more probably in 
my judgment, as soon as Grant crosses the Chickahominy Lee 
will attack him with the greatest vigor. I expect then a battle, 
and probably one after which the rebel army will leave Rich- 
mond to its fate, before the 8th or roth inst. I don’t believe Lee 
will shut himself up in Richmond. More likely he will stay, as 
long as there is any chance of preventing its capture, by de- 
feating our army in the field, but he will not I think trust to a 
siege. If the Fredericksburg railroad could be opened it would be 
by far the best line for Grant, for all he would have to do to 
invest Richmond on the north would be for his right wing to 
reach the James. There is nothing for Richmond to get from 
the direction of the Peninsula. However, to cease speculations, 
I expect a crossing of the Chickahominy by Grant, and a severe 
-defence of that line and attack on us if we do cross it, which I 
expect to see improved with the best results. 

Tomorrow I go to Nantucket to see Colonel Macy. Major 
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Arthur R. Curtis of the 20th, slightly wounded at Spottsylvania 
C. H., and Herbert Mason go with me. We return on Tuesday. 

Jarves gives one a very satisfactory view of things. I wish you 
could have been with him and me one evening. It did me good 
to hear him. Poor fellow, he is so used up, on account of his 
game leg, that I hardly think he will stay long in the service. 
He was slightly hurt, contusion only. He and Curtis both speak 
in strong, unmistakable language about the confidence of the 
army. 

Write soon. I hope you will succeed in your application, I 
am sure. Ever affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO His MoTHER 


HeEapQuarTERS, DisTricT OF FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, JACKSONVILLE, F 1a. 
June 4, 1864 


My pear Motuer, —I have received your letters of the 
22nd and 26th which came down by the naval steamer Massa- 
chusetts, by which we have also dates of 28th of May; yesterday 
I presume the regular steamer Arago reached Hilton Head, and 
I think we shall have her mail, which is up to the 30th, today. 

On Wednesday, June Ist, we started from town on an expedi- 
tion which reached Camp Milton twelve miles from here. We 
returned the next day. An account (somewhat highly colored) 
is in the ‘Peninsula’ for June 2nd which I send you by this 
mail. The weather was very hot and my face is burned the color 
of a peony. We had two men wounded and one missing. 

Yesterday General Foster made his appearance and passed 
a few hours at this place. He brought news that an order has 
reached the Department from Washington, directing General 
Birney to return to Florida, and General Gordon to go North 
to report to the Adjutant General; of course it is not known what 
for, but I guess to have the division in the 6th corps, the com- 
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mand of which is made vacant by the promotion of General 
Wright to command the Corps. Nothing has been heard of 
General Gordon’s case. If General Birney comes down here to- 
day or tomorrow the General may go North in the steamer of the 
7th, otherwise he will hardly get started before the 15th of this 
month, and I do not believe that General Birney will come today 
or tomorrow, because a court of investigation is being held on 
the disastrous result of his expedition up the Ashepoo River, 
and I should not think he would come here before it is finished. 
The General is exceedingly pleased at the prospect of going 
North, and indeed this place is pretty tolerably dull. 

In your letter of the 22nd you say that Horace has written 
to Mr. Hooper of my appointment; if I am going to have the 
place I wish I could get official notice of it before I leave here, 
as it would save me the trouble of a journey to Washington and 
back, without my probably having any chance to go home; if 
I am to be fortunate, I may hear of it by the mail which is now 
due or the next one, if we do not get North. I do not remember 
that there was anything very important in the letter which I 
wrote Horace, except that I said the Governor made a mistake 
in his letter to Judge Holt in saying that I was acting in the 
capacity of Judge Advocate, which I have not been, and General 
‘Foster has appointed the lieutenant colonel of the 127th N. Y. V. 
Regiment, Woodford by name, who was a New York lawyer as 
acting Judge Advocate; General Foster has not appointed him 
from any personal feeling, but because there was a vacancy and 
one of his staff recommended this Colonel Woodford. I know 
Colonel Woodford well, but the lieutenant colonel of a regiment 
has no business on such staff duty, and I could have no scruples 
in getting the place. I do not know whether to speak to General 
Foster or not; if General Gordon would work hard for me with 
him, I would ask him to speak to General Foster for me, but. I 
think that he would be rather vexed at my not going with him 
and would not therefore press my claim very warmly. On the 
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other hand, Lieutenant Colonel Woodford finding that I wished 
to get the place might work against me, and he is a wily man and 
can pull many wires. If I could get a letter of appointment before 
I go North I could be sworn in at once and have the affair settled. 
It is rather important too that if I get the nomination I should 
get the confirmation before Congress adjourns otherwise I am 
out of service. I do not see any sufficient reason for supposing 
that Motley is killed, though I presume he is wounded and a 
prisoner.... 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 
St. Cuartes Hotrer, New Orteans, La. 
June 27, 1864 
Dear Mortuer, — I wrote you a few lines from New York 
in a great hurry the evening before we left which you I hope re- 
ceived and which told you that General Gordon was to report 
to Major General Canby,’ and so here we are accordingly. 
Fortunately on our arrival at this place last night we found 
General Canby at this Hotel, and General G. called on him im- 
mediately. He said he had intended to assign General Gordon 
to the command of La Fourche District, which is somewhere in 
Louisiana. General Gordon said it would be very disagreeable 
to him to serve under General Banks, who had treated him 
very badly, and he thought it would be equally disagreeable to 
General Banks to have him under him. General Canby said he 
would consider the matter and let him know today and perhaps 
before I close I shall be able to let you know where we are going. 
As I wrote, I believe, to you from New York, General Gordon 
wrote to General Foster asking if he would write to Washington 
saying that he would be willing to have me as Judge Advocate, 
and at the same time I wrote to Major Anderson, his Aide-de- 
Camp, asking him if General Foster should do this to send a 
t Edward Richard Sprigg Canby (1819-1873). 
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duplicate of the General’s request to Mr. Sam. Hooper at Wash- 
ington who would put it through immediately. I am afraid that 
even if General Foster is willing to apply he will not do it before 
Congress adjourns in which case Mr. Hooper not being on the 
spot to press the matter the whole thing may hang fire. Still I 
hope for the best. There is apparent preparation for a movement 
here, though how any campaigning is possible in this intense heat 
I do not understand. A few days, I suppose, will develop mat- 
ters very much. Direct to New Orleans until I notify you to the 
contrary. 

The voyage down here was very pleasant. The vessel, the 
Mississippi, the same one in which General Butler grounded on 
Frying Pan Shoals when first going to New Orleans, is a fine 
large propeller. We had very few passengers, and the weather 
was delightful, there was almost always a cool breeze on deck, 
though in the staterooms at night it was sometimes stiflingly 
close and hot. 

We left on the 18th at one o’clock and passed out of sight of 
land that night; the 19th we passed Hatteras light in the eve- 
ning; the 20th and 2!Ist we were out of sight of land all day, we 
saw shoals of flying fish, looking at a distance like large light 
colored hornets; day-break on the 22nd found us skirting the 
Florida coast below Cape Canaveral. The land was in plain 
sight all day and resembled the coast further north, being very 
low, and thickly wooded. About supper time we passed Cape 
Florida and about ten we were abreast of Carysfoot lighthouse, 
the first one below St. Augustine that the rebels have not ex- 
tinguished; all that night and the next morning we were off the 
Florida reefs passing in the distance Key West for which we left 
a mail, and the Dry Tortugas, a small island just large enough 
to hold a fort where there are 700 prisoners. The whole of the 
24th we were steering N. W. through the Gulf of Mexico, out 
of sight of land. The water is intensely blue. On the morning 
of the 25th we were at the mouth of the S. W. Pass, the only 
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practicable entrance for large vessels to the Mississippi, the wa- 
ter was rather low and we stuck fast on the bar, and after back- 
ing off and going at it again we determined we could not go over, 
so we waited till next morning, when a tug would be down from 
New Orleans which, with the assistance of one already there, 
could drag us over; so we lay on the bar all day and night. 
The entrance to the Mississippi is singularly unimposing, no- 
thing being in sight but small mud islands rising a few feet only 
above the water, some bare and some covered with grass. 
The color of the water is that of a cup of coffee and milk, and it 
appears about the same consistency. Yesterday morning, the 
26th, with the help of two tugs we dragged through the mud on 
the bar and steamed up the river; at first the banks of the river 
consisted of a low muddy flat, in many places separating us 
from the Gulf by only a few hundred yards, gradually the shores 
became covered with bushes and the waters of the Gulf receded. 
We passed next Forts St. Philip and Jackson. I very much 
doubt whether the rebels with their present experience could 
not now, if in possession of the Forts prevent Farragut from 
passing up the river. Above the Forts is the wreck of the 
Varuna, and not far off that of a rebel gunboat which the 
Varuna sank before going down herself. A short distance above 
the Forts the plantations begin and continue without a break 
on both sides up to the city. I was perfectly astonished at them, 
never having seen agriculture on so enormous a scale, mile 
after mile of sugar and cotton fields, all apparently in a high 
state of cultivation. The sugar houses are buildings of four or 
five stories and look like New England factories; most of the 
plantations are leased by the Government, and if it is not 
cheated, as it undoubtedly is, it ought to be a great source of 
revenue. The houses are rather small and do not correspond to 
the splendor of the estates, which far surpass anything I had 
ever imagined, 
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June 28th, 1864 

No orders have yet come for the General, but I keep the letter 
in hopes they may arrive. 

We reached New Orleans at half past six on the evening of the 
26th, and rode at once to the St. Charles Hotel; yesterday morn- 
ing was occupied in stabling the horses and storing the luggage. 

Everyone seems to be busy helping General Banks down hill; 
he has got such a good start that it will be hard to stop him. 
It is rumored that he is going North on leave of absence; if he 
does, I suppose he will hardly come back again. Everyone seems 
pleased with General Canby who has taken hold at once, and is 
acting without much reference to General Banks. 

New Orleans is a very bright, pretty city, the streets are well 
paved and exceedingly clean. I have not yet been into the 
French part of the city, which I suppose is the most interesting 
portion. A great many stores are open, but they are chiefly 
liquor or tobacco or grocery or provision shops, and I do not 
believe there is much commerce. Of course many of the stores 
are closed or are in the hands of the government. There are al- 
ways people in the streets but they are not crowded and the ap- 
pearance of the town is not that of a place where there is much 
business. 

The expense of living is enormous. I do not believe it would be 
easy for me to live in New Orleans comfortably yet economically 
on less than $2000 a year: a beefsteak large enough for two costs 
a dollar and a half, one mutton chop costs 60 cents, two small 
pieces of dry toast cost 1§ cents, and other things in proportion; 
claret is the only thing which is reasonable, you can get a bottle 
of very fair claret for $1.00 and exceedingly good for $2.00. 

The city is about as secession in feeling as it ever was, but 
there is no disturbance and everything is quiet. Perhaps before 
this goes I may have learned our destination, and if so I will in- 
sert itin a P.S. Your affectionate son, 


, Je, Gravy Jr 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO nis MoTHER 
On Boarp STEAMBOAT ‘OLIVE BRANCH’ SOMEWHERE 
BETWEEN VICKSBURG AND Mempuis, July 5, 1864 

My pear Moruer, — I wrote to you a line on the 2nd of this 
month announcing our unexpected departure to Memphis. 
I think my last letter was dated on the 27th. From that time to 
the 2nd, we remained at the St. Charles Hotel, the weather being 
hot, but still the time passing very agreeably, and we were just 
discussing the propriety of securing lodgings in view of our 
perhaps long stay in the city, when General Gordon received 
an order from General Canby at half past three p.m. directing 
him to report to General Washburn * at Memphis, and to leave 
for that place at five p.m. by the Olive Branch. It was but short 
notice as our horses were at one end of the city and our luggage 
stored at another; besides transportation passes and forage for 
our horses had to be obtained. Still we got off with everything 
at half past five, went up the river a little way to get some sugar, 
then down to the barracks to get some veteran troops who were 
going home on furlough (about 180) and then across the river 
to a wood yard, where we took on fuel, getting away finally not 
before three in the morning. The Olive Branch is one of a private 
line of steamers running between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
It is quite large though only four stories in height, many of the 
boats being five; it draws however only about five feet of water. 
It is built of the lightest material and vibrates exceedingly from 
the motion of the engines (as you can judge from the handwriting 
of this letter, which I have endeavored to make as plain as pos- 
sible but which is still so shaky that I am afraid you can hardly 
read it). It is tolerably clean and nice, all the beds have mos- 
quito nets, but the staterooms have no pitchers or basins, and 
the passengers all wash in a room furnished with hot and cold 
water and jack towels, which after all is perhaps preferable to 
the pint of water, and the small pocket handkerchief of a towel 

_ * Cadwallader Colden Washburn (1818-1882). 
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which they furnish on most steamboats. The table is pretty 
good, though I never saw the American system of numerous 
little dishes ever carried to such an extent. I had sixteen dishes 
each about the size of a saucer before me for dinner, with a spoon- 
ful of some kind of vegetable, pudding or something else in each, 
and as four of us sat at a small round table not three and a half 
feet across, and the meats were put on before the fish was taken 
off, the table was pretty well ‘heaped.’ There is I believe an 
order that all soldiers travelling on river boats may live and dine 
in the cabin, if they choose to pay for the privilege; consequently, 
the cabin and tables are filled by non-commissioned officers and 
privates in a way that seems very strange to the eyes of anyone 
who has served in the Eastern armies; the men (an Indiana 
Regiment) are however exceedingly clean and well behaved and 
many of them indulge in gold lace braidings in a way that would 
surpass the most gorgeous staff officers in the army of the Po- 
tomac. 

It is rather hard to get used to the Mississippi water. Before 
drinking it it is filtered in some way so that what is placed on 
the table looks merely like dirty water, but the water that you 
wash in is exactly the color of strong coffee with a little milk 
in it. 

The wooding up before our start was a most picturesque sight. 
The steamboat is run up close to the bank, two long planks are 
run out and the wood is brought in from the piles by a gang of 
negroes; the light is thrown by the flame of pine knots which are 
placed in a large iron basket on the top of a pole, looking exactly 
like those which in the middle ages used to be put at the entrance 
of castles and the corners of London streets; the long line of 
negroes passing steadily on to the boat with a pile of logs on 
their shoulders on one plank, and out to the shore on the other 
plank, and this kept up without break for hours and lighted 
by the red flame from the torches made it look like one of those 
endless processions that sometimes appear in dreams. 
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On leaving New Orleans General Gordon received orders 
from General Canby to stop boats coming from Memphis to 
Morganza with troops at the mouth of White River, and if 
General Steele * in Arkansas is hard pressed to take the troops 
up the White River himself, but if not, to go on to Memphis, 
leaving the troops at the mouth of White River. We have not 
yet reached White River, and have not come across any trans- 
ports. Up to Baton Rouge, the late capital of Louisiana, and 
which we reached about two o’clock day before yesterday (3rd) 
both sides of the river are cultivated the whole way, though the 
plantations do not seem so large as those below New Orleans. 
Above Baton Rouge the banks of the river are sometimes 
cultivated and sometimes covered with wood. We passed Port 
Hudson at about five, and Morganza, where the army now is, 
at eight, and next morning about breakfast time we stopped at 
Natchez, where the bluffs are very high and the town not visible 
from the river. 

About noon of yesterday a gunboat reported to us that the 
rebels were marching in large force on St. Joe, which is on the 
banks of the river. We immediately put ourselves in a state of 
defence which consisted in putting the women in the hold, but 
no rebels appeared so they came up again for dinner. We have 
just passed Columbia, a bad place for guerillas, where they lately 
planted a battery and kept the river closed for a week, but there 
was nothing to be seen this time. It is not however an entirely 
safe amusement to navigate this river at present, though it is 
astonishing how little harm has been done with all the firing, 
and equally astonishing that there has not been more firing. 
Some people say that there is a good deal of contraband traffic 
going on which is winked at by both sides and that the rebels 
do not really care to drive our commerce from the river. 

On our way yesterday I passed an iron-clad ‘turtle’ as they 
call them, the Lafayette, on board of which I saw a classmate of 

t Frederick Steele (1819-1868). 
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mine and son of Dr. Hayden’s,* who is a surgeon in the navy, 
but I did not succeed in attracting his attention. 

On the evening of the 4th we arrived at Vicksburg, just a year 
after its surrender to Grant. Rockets and other fireworks were 
set off as we arrived and while we were lying at the wharf. 
Vicksburg is a most beautifully situated town, lying on the side 
of a steep and high bluff and it is visible for many miles as you 
come up the river. The great steepness of the streets must make 
it exceedingly uncomfortable to live in. The General landed to 
see General Slocum, but he had gone out on a raid. Yesterday 
was the pleasantest Fourth of July I ever passed, no crackers, no 
fish horns, no ringing of bells at sunrise, noon and sunset, and 
then we had the fireworks at Vicksburg in the evening. ... 

Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


July 6, 1864 

We passed the mouth of the White River without meeting the 
transports, nor have we met them yet, and from all that I can 
learn it is very doubtful whether General Washburn has men 
or boats enough at Memphis to send on the expedition which 
General Canby ordered. We shall probably reach Memphis this 
evening. I leave this letter on board to be mailed at Cairo or St. 
Louis. 


JeGiGea IR: 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
On Boarp STEAMBOAT ‘Bostona No. 2’ 

Wuite River, Arkansas, July 23, 1864 
My pear Joun, — It is now nearly a month since I wrote you 
last, and as I do not know when any letter you may have written 
will reach me, so many and so sudden have been my changes of 
residence, I will not wait any longer. I hope that neither you nor 
any of your friends will ever have to date a letter from this State, 

t David Hyslop Hayden (1838-1915), son of John Cole Hayden (1801-1869). 
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though certainly I have really enjoyed myself euane my short 
stay within its limits. 

Before trying to give you some faint idea of life on the Missis- 
sippi, however, I must tell you, though I suppose you have heard 
of it, that General Foster has applied for me, and if the Secre- 
tary keeps his promise, I think I should receive my appointment 
as soon as the middle of next month, though my many wander- 
ings may delay it a little; if this should be so, I should be in 
Boston five or six days before going South, when I hope you will 
not have gone on a journey. There is many a slip between cup 
and lip, however, and the Secretary may forget his promise or 
indefinitely postpone its fulfilment or invent some unforeseen 
obstacle or I may easily get a dozen of buckshot into my belly 
from behind a stump before the notification reaches me; and I 
shall not feel safe till I am fairly started on the R.R. East. 

I was quite sorry to leave New Orleans as I did on the 3rd, for 
I think it would be a very charming city to spend a month, ex- 
cept that it was very expensive, as indeed the cost of living all 
through the South West is very great. I met Dan Paine * in New 
Orleans and the delight of meeting one to whom I could talk 
about Boston and Cambridge things and people is easier for you 
to imagine than for me to describe. By a sudden order, as I said, 
we left New Orleans on the 3rd and went up the river to Mem- 
phis, where the General reported to Major General Washburn 
and where we remained idly until the 18th when we left for the 
mouth of the White River, where we arrived on the 19th and 
found there a brigade which had come up from Morganza under 
General Lee, with which General Gordon was ordered to protect 
General Steele’s communications as he should judge best. With 
this force we left the mouth of the White River and proceeded 
up that stream to St. Charles Bluff, which we reached this morn- 
ing. ‘The troops were there landed and we are now proceeding 
down the river to meet a brigade from Vicksburg under Brevet 

t Daniel Chamberlain Payne (1837-1868). 
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Brigadier General Bailey t of Red River Dam reputation, which 
is to await orders at the mouth of the White River. 

General Steele’s line of communications is up the White River 
to Duvall’s Bluff where the Memphis and Little Rock R.R. 
meets the river and from thence by rail road to Little Rock; 
there is undoubtedly a considerable rebel force in Arkansas, but 
whether it will attempt to cut off General Steele’s supplies or 
whether it is intended for Missouri is doubtful. ... 

About military movements here I have not much to say. A. J. 
Smith ? is reported to have whipped Forrest 3 (who was a negro 
trader in Memphis) but you know now probably more about it 
than I do; General Smith is much considered of here, and to him 
is given the credit of saving General Banks’ army on its retreat 
from Red River. I have heard on good authority that he sent to 
General Franklin and offered to send a guard to arrest General 
Banks and take him down the river. Everybody is howling at 
General Banks, in fact there is recrimination and abuse going on 
between officers in the Department of the Gulf at a great rate. 


On Boarp STEAMBOAT, ‘Bostona No. 2’ 
Waite River, Arx., July 24, 1864 


We have not yet reached the mouth of the river and I con- 
tinue from yesterday with account of the military state of affairs 
west of the Mississippi. General Steele, who is a general favorite, 
is at Little Rock in the centre of Arkansas. The town itself is 
strongly fortified, but the line by which he is furnished with 
supplies is long and. difficult to protect, and it is to the duty of 
keeping it open that General Gordon is assigned. I wish the 
whole state was abandoned to the rebels and that the forces shut 
up in Little Rock were employed more usefully east of the Mis- 
sissippi. In Missouri the guerillas are gathering head and it is 

t Joseph Bailey (1827-1867), who, as acting engineer of the 19th Corps, projected 
and built a temporary dam at the lower falls of the Red River, enabling the flotilla 


of vessels to reach the Mississippi River. 
2 Andrew Jackson Smith (1815-1897). ' 3 Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821-1877). 
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supposed by many that the rebels will invade the state in force. 
Going up the river we met a Major Dwight * of the 11th Mo. 
Cavalry, who came from Stockbridge and is a cousin of the 
William Dwights. He has been on General Rosecrans’ staff and 
is a most agreeable man. He told me a great deal of the state of 
Missouri. In all fights between the bushwhackers and the en- 
rolled militia no quarter is given on either side, every squad 
taken, whether of three, four, twenty or more is killed on the 
spot. He says the Union militia are excellent guerilla hunters 
and he thinks will exterminate the whole race in time. The 
bloodthirsty spirit in which this war of extermination is carried 
on our part Major Dwight attributes in great measure to the 
fact of the President’s pardoning all the worst offenders that 
have been taken and convicted as murderers and robbers, which 
has caused the Union men to take the punishment of these ban- 
dits into their own hands. Major D. says Fremont has no chance 
of carrying Missouri, but that three-fourths of the Germans will 
vote for him, and he is afraid the state will be thrown into the 
hands of the copperheads. a 
With regard to the general appearance of the Westerners, it is 
not so different from our own as I had supposed, but certain it is 
that discipline is most astonishingly lax. We came up from New 
Orleans to Memphis with veterans of the 49th Indiana Regiment 
going home on furlough. They were on terms of great familiarity 
with their officers, eating, drinking and playing cards with them; 
yet I must say a finer, cleaner, more orderly and well behaved 
set of men I never saw; the bar was open all the time and was 
always filled with men and officers, but I did not see an officer 
or man drunk and indeed in all my boating on these rivers, I 
have seen but two men at all affected by liquor, though this may 
be in some measure due to the exceeding weakness of the tipple 
concocted at the bar. Other western troops that I have seen 
have not been so clean and good looking as these Indiana men, 
t James Fowler Dwight (d. 1899). 
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but the same lack of discipline exists in all. This is carried to so 
great an extent that General Gordon, whom you will not sup- 
pose to be lax in this respect, says he thinks it very doubtful 
whether it would be worth while to attempt to impart a severer 
discipline to troops who have been brought up as these have for 
more than three years. In Memphis there was a sentry whom 
I had to pass daily, he was always seated in an arm-chair, his 
gun rested on the wall near his side, he was often reading, and 
had another chair by him for the convenience of any friend who 
might like to stop and chat a while. This is no solitary instance, 
I might tell you of a dozen things as strange. Our white troops 
manage to get along though indifferently, on account of the in- 
dividual character of the men, but I cannot conceive that the 
negro troops commanded by officers taken from the ranks of 
white regiments, and with men taken from the lowest state of 
degradation can be anything but a burden to the Government 
and all the negro troops I have seen in the West (not many to be 
sure) have been squalid and miserable in the extreme, very 
different in look from some of the fine Massachusetts and Mary- 
land Regiments that I have seen in the Department of the South. 

The run of officers and citizens that one meets in the towns 
and on the boats is much less rough than I had anticipated, and 
I have never seen officials more civil and accommodating than 
the Captains and Clerks of the river boats. My prejudices 
against the West have been materially lessened by the ex- 
perience I have had. 

There has been and is undoubtedly an immense deal of con- 
traband cotton dealing and other trading, and almost every 
commanding officer is accused of having a hand init. The army 
accuse the navy and the navy accuse the army. The profligacy 
too in all the large towns in this region is great. Partly from 
natural causes and partly from want of the means of life, the 
prostitution in all this region is astonishing. General Steele at 
Little Rock lives quite like an Eastern Prince with his harem, 
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wines, dogs, horses, equipages and everything in great style. 
There is something almost romantic in the existence of all these 
appliances of luxury and civilization in a little town in the midst 
of a howling wilderness of bloodthirsty enemies. 

Travelling on the Mississippi and the White is a very fascinat- 
ing mode of life from its strangeness and variety, though not 
exactly a safe amusement. In addition to the risk from explo- 
sion, accidental fires, running into the shore or other boats, or 
bars, or snags, or sawyers, we have now the additional risk of 
being fired into by rifles or canister and of being fired by rebel 
sympathizers. The vessel in which we came from Memphis to 
White River, just before leaving the former place was set on fire 
under the pilot-house by a man from shore; the flames were soon 
extinguished, but the incendiary escaped leaving a sponge satu- 
rated with turpentine and a bottle about half full of the same 
liquid. If he had been caught I should have had an opportunity 
of looking on not unapprovingly at a lynching; if indeed he had 
not been thrust head foremost into the furnace under the boilers. 

The boats are mostly of a very light draft from two to six feet, 
some of them as the saying is, being able to run on a heavy dew. 
They are enormously large, however, the lower floor being oc- 
cupied by the machinery, boilers, fuel and freight; the cabin 
reaching the whole length of the boat with staterooms on either 
side, is on the second floor; the third story is called the ‘Texas,’ 
why I don’t know, and is occupied by the officers and servants 
of the boat. Above the ‘Texas’ is the pilot-house, which is 
guarded by thick planks, plates of iron and sometimes by bales 
of hay. On the Mississippi boats run about 240 miles a day; on 
this river, which is very crooked, where we continually run into 
the bank and where the number of vessels in the fleet and the 
lowness of the water have caused many delays, and where we 
cannot travel by night, it has taken us two days to make the 
80 miles to St. Charles from the Mouth, and it will take us as 
much more to come down. 
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6 p.m. Mouts or RIvER 
Here we lie, awaiting stores and expecting a mail from 
Memphis. We shall be here two or three days and then I suppose 
orders will come from General Canby. I hope to-night’s mail 
will bring a letter from you. Excuse my not paying postage, but 
I have no stamps. Yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, JR. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 


Mourts or Waite River, ARKANSAS 
July 26, 1864 


e e e e ° e e e e e 


As I wrote you on the 18th, an Aide-de-Camp of General 
Canby brought orders to the General to proceed to this place and 
take the best measures to protect the communications of General 
Steele, who is at Little Rock, by means of troops which would be 
sent him from Morganza; General Canby originally intended 
that troops should be brought from Memphis for this purpose, 
and it was with this plan in view that General Gordon was first 
sent up the river. When General Canby found, however, that 
troops could not be supplied from Memphis, he determined to 
send them from his own force in Louisiana, and at the same 
time he instructed Brevet Brigadier General Bailey at Vicksburg 
to report to General Gordon, if it should be found that additional 
troops were necessary. 

After the usual delay and trouble occasioned by getting 
horses, forage and baggage on board, we went on to the steam- 
boat Continental about 8 p.m. Hardly were we on board when 
there was a cry of fire, and a general rush for the shore. The 
flames were immediately extinguished without damage. The 
fire was set by an incendiary who poured turpentine over that 
part of the third story of the steamboat (called the Texas) under 
the pilot house. The scoundrel escaped leaving a bottle half full 
of turpentine and a saturated sponge. Many boats have been 
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lately set on fire at St. Louis, and guards are now set at all land- 
ing places, but in spite of all precautions this incendiary nearly 
succeeded in his object. The addition of guerilla firing and in- 
cendiarism to the ordinary dangers of Mississippi navigation 
render voyages on this river rather more exciting than safe; still 
the boats are filled with women and children and there is a total 
indifference to the danger. Three days ago the steamboat Run- 
yon ran on a snag between this place and Vicksburg, and sank 
in about two minutes with a loss of nearly two hundred lives. 
On the morning of the 19th we reached Helena in Arkansas at 
seven o'clock, but being delayed a long time in wooding we did 
not get away till 2 p.m. The water in the Mississippi is very low 
and a bad bit below Helena delayed us some time, but we finally 
got over and reached this place just below the mouth of the 
White River about eleven o’clock p.m. Here we found the brigade 
of troops sent from Morganza, consisting of five regiments and 
the 7th Mass. Battery under the command of General Lee ' of 
Kansas. We put our horses and luggage on board the White 
Cloud, one of General Lee’s boats, and went ourselves on board 
the M.S.Messham, a new and very good boat which had come 
from up the river in order to go with stores to General Steele, but 
had been unable to go up White River. At the mouth of the 
river are several gunboats, under the command of Commodore 
or Captain Phelps? whom Admiral Porter mentions with so 
much praise in his report of the Red River operations. Some of 
the gunboats are wooden, many stern-wheel boats are what they 
call ‘tin-clads,’ being all of wood except the lower deck on which 
the guns are placed and which is protected by a single plate of 
iron strong enough to resist rifles but not a protection against 
artillery. Here also is a monitor, very unlike the sea-going moni- 
tors. It has a rounded deck, a low tower in front and the stern 


t Albert Lindley Lee (1834-1907). 
2 Seth Ledyard Phelps (1824-1885), commanding the gunboat Eastport. His rank, 
Lieutenant Commander. 
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wheel protected by an iron casing. A double turreted monitor 
of the same description came down the Mississippi yesterday. 
There lies here also the Mound City, an iron-clad and one of the 
most famous boats on the river, having done a great deal of hard 
fighting. 

At this point there is a small permanent garrison of three 
companies, their camp is surrounded by a stockade. It is a 
wood chopping station and there are several negro huts and a 
sutler’s store, but no other houses. 

General Steele is at Little Rock, which is strongly fortified; 
his supplies are sent to him up the White River 180 miles as far 
as Duval’s Bluff at the point where the Memphis and Little 
Rock Rail Road crosses the White River. From Duval’s Bluff 
the stores are sent by rail road fifty miles to Little Rock. 

At the mouth of the White River we heard many rumors. It 
appears doubtful whether the rebels intend to attack Little 
Rock, cut General Steele’s communications or go into Missouri. 
There was a very prevalent report that they had occupied 
Arkansas Post on the Arkansas River, were crossing that stream 
and were marching either to the railroad or the White River with 
a view to stop General Steele’s supplies. General Gordon de- 
termined therefore to send General Lee’s force to St. Charles 
Bluff, about eighty miles up the White River; it is the first high 
land on the banks, and is on the direct road from Arkansas 
Post. Accordingly after a great deal of delay caused by shifting 
freight to accommodate the heavy laden vessels to the depth of 
water in the river, which at one place is not more than four anda 
half feet, we started on the 21st. But I havea chance to send this 
letter and must close. We left the troops at St. Charles, came 
down here, General Bailey came with two regiments from Vicks- 
burg, and we are hourly expecting mail and stores from Mem- 
phis. Continue to direct to Memphis. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
P.S. I have heard nothing yet from my appointment. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO EvizaBeTH GRAY 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces 
Moutu or Wuire River, Ark. 
July 29, 1864 

Dear BEssiE, — I received yesterday your letter from Boston, 
together with a stray copy of the Advertiser for June 22nd. The 
post offices of the country must be full of Dailies wandering 
about in search of me, and I suppose they will continue to turn 
up as did some letters the other day which were addressed to 
Florida. 

The photograph, I think, is quite good, though other people 
here do not; I am almost the only person I ever saw satisfied with 
their own pictures, but whether that is a proof of vanity or the 
reverse, I am sure I don’t know. 

I have yet heard nothing from my appointment, and though 
matters look hopeful, I shall not feel free from anxiety till I get 
it, which I certainly should do before the middle of next month, 
or I shall think that something has gone wrong. If I do get it, 
I shall come home by way of Cairo, Buffalo and Albany, and I 
think I will stop at Pittsfield and come to Lenox to see you and 
Harriet, as I go down. I should like nothing better than to spend 
a month there this summer if I could. 

I saw Mrs. General Gordon when I was at his mother’s in 
Framingham winter before last, but I did not know then that 
she lived there. I suppose you will think me very stupid not to 
have discovered that they were engaged then, but I did not, and 
first learned it on Folly Island last autumn. He was married 
very suddenly and I think unexpectedly, for when we went to 
Washington he did not think to come back from there but to go 
immediately to the Army of the Potomac. 

If my letter of appointment from Washington does not get 
lost or drowned or burned before reaching me, I shall have been 


* He married, June 16, 1864, Maria Elizabeth Scott, daughter of Capt. Benjamin 
H. Scott. 
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very glad of this opportunity of seeing the Southwest, though 
of course a time of war is not the best to see the natives. 

Since leaving Memphis on the 18th of this month, I have lived 
constantly on one steamboat or another, partly at the Mouth of 
the White River and partly going up the river eighty miles to 
St. Charles Bluff and down again. Some of the boats treat us 
very hospitably with wines and all the other luxuries and not 
taking any pay, others such as the one we are now on, feeding 
us on hog and hominy at fifty cents a meal. 

The navigation on these rivers is of a most extraordinary kind 
and would astonish no one more than an old sea captain. The 
White River is very low and winding and in going up we were 
continually running on shore now smashing our wheel and again 
staving in the bulwarks, sometimes running into another boat 
and sometimes run into ourselves. We did not travel at night 
on account of the numerous snags in the river, which would have 
sent the boat to the bottom, and gunboats convoyed us all the 
way up though we saw no guerillas — more fortunate in that 
than the Clara Bell which a few days ago while bringing troops 
from Vicksburg to this place was fired on by a rebel battery and 
set in flames with a loss of some eighteen killed and wounded. 
The boat in which we came here from Memphis was set on fire 
by means of a sponge saturated in turpentine, and there was 
quite a panic for a few moments till the fire was put out. The 
danger from accidents however has decreased while the danger 
from the enemy has increased on these rivers and explosions are 
now of rare occurrence though they used to happen almost every 
day, and it is possible now to refuse to drink with every stranger 
without being shot or stabbed as in the old times. 


July 30th, 1864 
Not yet have we found rest for the sole of our feet. Last night 
about 12 o’clock came a boat from New Orleans with an order 
for the General to proceed with all his force to Morganza, as 
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soon as relieved by troops which General Washburn would send 
from Memphis. Morganza is a town in Louisiana on the west 
side of the Mississippi about thirty miles below the mouth of the 
Red River. It is the place where General Banks’ army halted 
after the failure of the Red River expedition, and where such 
part of it as has not gone off yet remains. It will be a long time 
before we get there however as the troops have to come from 
Memphis and go up to St. Charles’ Bluff before our forces can 
leave there, so that I do not think we shall arrive at Morganza 
till the 9th of next month, and letters for me had better be 
directed to Memphis as before, till I write something to the 
contrary. 

The country in this region is thinly settled and such natives as 
I have seen are very much like the Florida crackers. Both sides 
of the White River are lined with a dense forest and there is 
hardly a sign of life from the mouth to St. Charles. On the rivers 
the growth is chiefly cottonwood which never seems to attain any 
great dimensions, but I rode out yesterday from this place into 
the woods back of the camp and found many splendid trees. 
The vegetation is about half way between that of the North and 
of Florida. The hanging moss and the palmettoes which give 
such a tropical look to the scenery on our Southern Atlantic 
coast are wanting here, but the growth is very luxuriant, im- 
mense sycamores, so different from our scraggy withered syca- 
mores that it seems hard to believe it the same tree. Slim wil- 
lows which grow up forty or fifty feet high and not more than a 
foot through; and such splendid vines as I never saw equalled. 

The mosquitoes here are something terrible. I do not think 
the bite of the individual mosquito is so painful as that of the 
Northern ones, but then they come in such swarms that it is 
impossible to sleep without a net and you hear them outside of 
that perfectly howling with bloodthirsty rage. 

The Western people do not try my soul so much as I thought 
they would and though a rough race I must confess they are 
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more agreeable than a common Yankee. They are certainly very 
easy in their manners, but not intentionally uncivil and the cap- 
tains and clerks on the steamboats are far more obliging than 
the same class of people with us. Everybody is willing and glad 
to talk and you seldom see that moody sullenness which is 
common among New Englanders. 

The women are generally very ordinary looking and unin- 
teresting, in fact I don’t believe in the West they are of much 
account any way. The men, I think, live among themselves, 
and most of their social life is in playing cards and eating dinners 
at taverns and on steamboats, but of course I can know really 
but very little about it, but that is the impression I have gath- 
ered. As far as any work is concerned I have been almost per- 
fectly idle since leaving Florida. I have scarcely anything even 
to read (fortunately I bought Nicholas Nickleby in Memphis 
and read twenty-five pages a day by stint) and taking no exer- 
cise I cannot sleep more than ten hours, so that time hangs 
rather heavily; watching for steamboats coming down from 
Memphis or up from New Orleans is the chief occupation. ... 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., Tro His MoTHER 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces 

Mout or WuiteE River, July 31, 1864 

An order arrived from General Canby night before last for 
General Gordon to take all the force he has to Morganza in 
Louisiana, a town on the Mississippi about thirty miles below 
the mouth of the Red River. He is not to leave however, before 
his place is supplied by troops to be sent from Memphis, and 
as those troops after arriving here will have to go up White 
River to St. Charles’ Bluff and the troops up there now will 
have to come down before we can leave for Morganza, it will 
be the 7th or 8th of August at least before we reach that place. 
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You had better still direct to Memphis till I let you know to 
the contrary. All these changes increase the risk of notice of 
my appointment missing me, even if it has been made. I hope 
it has been sent to General Canby with other official des- 
patches, as it is more likely to reach me safely in that way 
than any other. I certainly should hear of it before the mid- 
dle of August at latest. If I get word of it while on the Mis- 
sissippi, I shall probably come home by way of Cairo, Buffalo 
and Albany, stop at Lenox a night to see Bessie and Harriet and 
be able to spend four or five days in Boston. I am sadly in want 
of new clothes, as my present garments are becoming very 
shabby and ragged.... 
Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces, West or MosiLe Bay 
Fort Gaines, Daupuine Istanp, ALABAMA, August 21, 1864 


I have heard nothing as yet from my appointment to South 
Carolina, and though I do not see why I should not get it, yet 
the long delay makes me anxious. I thought I was exceed- 
ingly reasonable in making up my mind not to accept it before 
the last days of July and to think that it might not come be- 
fore the middle of this month; but the middle of this month 
has passed away without its appearance. I have now fixed 
the first of September as the date by which I ought to hear 
of it. Though the place is not one of any great importance, still 
I have set my thoughts on it for so long that I confess I should 
be very disappointed if it should fail me now. It would give me 
some work to do that is for the public benefit, besides the fact 
that the position is an independent one. It was a year on the 
5th of this month since I left the field in Virginia, and since that 
time the amount of military work that I have done might be 
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easily compressed into a month’s good labor. I have travelled 
much and seen many ‘men and manners,’ and I have done a 
good deal of work as a sort of private secretary of General 
Gordon, which is all well enough, but has not done me or the 
public any particular good; besides I need to have some re- 
sponsibility forced upon me. I hate to take it, and I ought to 
be placed in some position where I shall have to act on my 
own judgment, as is not the case now. I must say however that 
the sight of the ocean and the view of a place where military 
operations have been and are being successfully carried on make 
me feel much more contented than I have been before. 

I want to hear from you about things military and political; 
we have heard nothing from the North later than the 9th. Iam 
exceedingly anxious to get some idea of the state of public feel- 
ing, for it is impossible to gather much from the papers. It 
seems plain that Sherman has done well at Atlanta, but the 
fortune which has so long kept his line of supplies open is too 
good to last, and whatever he does he must do quickly. I believe 
that Lee may have already sent Hood troops. Kelly and Aver- 
ill’s success we heard the first report of before leaving New 
Orleans. It will be, I think, of great importance in developing 
the rebel plans in the Shenandoah valley, and we shall learn 
whether a great invasion or merely raids like those of the past 
month are to be expected. 

What is the talk from the Army of the Potomac about the 
mine? I suppose we owe that terrible end to a month’s labor to 
the same master mind that blessed the country with the assault 
on Fredericksburg, and that that wretched charlatan has shown 
himself as incompetent to command a corps as he was to com- 
mand an army. I confess, however, that there are two men in 
this country towards whom I have so strong a feeling of personal 
hatred that I am unable to pass a rational judgment on their 
acts, and those are Frémont and Burnside. Any way, it is a 
terrible blow, but I have still faith in Grant’s grit, though I 
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think we must acknowledge Lee his superior, and indeed to 
whom is Lee inferior? 

Before this letter reaches you I suppose that the Chicago 
Convention will have met and that General McClellan will be 
nominated. The democratic feeling is quite strong in the West- 
ern Army, and if we gain no great military success before No- 
vember, I think McClellan will give Lincoln a close run; Abra- 
ham’s popularity has gone up and down more than once before 
now, though I cannot see that he is now more unpopular than 
after the proclamation and Fredericksburg, still I do not believe 
he would be nominated by any republican convention that was 
to be held; I have no doubt his stock will rise before he leaves 
office, but whether in time to carry the election is perhaps 
doubtful. My own feeling about Lincoln and McClellan is that 
they are both very honest men, both above all things wishing 
the reunion of the country, both with a singular faculty for 
taking bad advice and surrounding themselves by bad advisers, 
both of decided ability, but yet that in supporting one or the 
other candidate it will be much more necessary to consider the 
character of the influences that will be brought to bear upon 
the men than upon the men themselves, for I believe that neither 
can stand the outside pressure. Between the two therefore I 
should vote for Lincoln, for I think the great bulk of the republi- 
can party sincerely desire first of all things the restoration of 
the country, and that a very large and influential part of the 
democratic party do not make it their first object. 

I wish heartily however we had a new man in the place of 
Lincoln, a man who was not bound personally, as it were, in 
honor by the emancipation proclamation. Do let me know 
all that is said and thought about Ben Wade’s manifesto and of 
the peace negotiations in Canada. 

So of Greeley’s row with Stanton and the President. Is 
Greeley’s wrath * merely the result of personal pique at being 

t See Rhodes, rv, 513. 
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made to appear in rather a ridiculous light, or can he mean that 
he thinks peace should be treated of without insisting on the 
abolition of slavery? 

Does Ben Wade mean anything more than a threat by his 
pronunciamento or will he bolt? How completely his argu- 
ments show the fallacy of the reasons given about emancipation 
as founded on martial law and military power. Do you not 
think it would have been better for Abraham to have worked 
less for expediency and have done what was constitutional and 
right, would not honesty have been better policy than those 
crooked ways by which he sought to cheat his own conscience 
and that of the North by his sophistries of military power? 
Don’t you think the majority of the country, and the majority 
of the republicans, wish that the emancipation proclamation had 
never been issued? I would like to have a long talk with you on 
politics. 

The last letter I wrote you was I believe on the 24th of July, 
when we were lying at the mouth of the White River, where 
General Gordon had been sent by General Canby to protect the 
communications of General Steele at Little Rock. No force of 
the enemy appeared on the White River while we were there, 
and from the best information that could be obtained it was be- 
lieved that they were concentrating for an attack at Morganza, 
below the mouth of the Red River, or else to cross the Missis- 
sippi and reinforce the army of General Hood near Atlanta. 

On the 29th of July came despatches from General Canby to 
leave the mouth of the White River with all the troops there and 
go to Morganza, looking out by the way for any signs of the 
enemy crossing the river. It was no quick matter, however, to 
get away, for in the first place a bluff some eighty miles up the 
White River, which we were holding, was to be taken possession 


t Senator Benjamin Franklin Wade (1800-1878), who was in charge of the Recon- 
struction bill in the Senate, and Henry Winter Davis (1817-1865) united in a protest 
against the action of the President, published in the New York Tribune, August 5, 
1864. 
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of by some troops that General Washburn was to send from 
Memphis. But General Washburn was not in a hurry to let 
them go and it was only after General Gordon had gone to Mem- 
phis himself that he succeeded in getting the force necessary to 
relieve him. Then after these troops came to the mouth of the 
White River they had to be sent up to the bluff and the troops 
there had to be brought down, the transports we had were in 
very bad order and kept breaking down, and it was only on the 
afternoon of the 9th of August that we got away from the mouth 
of the White River. My experience in Arkansas was certainly 
not exactly what I expected, my time in that state not being 
spent in hunting bushwhackers in the cane break, but on a peace- 
ful steamboat on the Mississippi and White Rivers. 

We passed in safety down the Mississippi River till we reached 
about three o’clock in the morning of the 1oth a place known as 
‘Fanny Bullett’s Towhead,’ ‘towhead’ being the name of a 
sandy shoal projecting into the river, and ‘Fanny Bullett’ being 
the name of the proprietress of an estate hard by and, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, of a steamboat of the same name lost there 
some years ago. The steamboat Runyon has recently been lost 
there. Here we struck and stuck for three hours, but at last 
getting off we went rapidly down to Vicksburg; here we stopped 
for two or three hours and getting off the boat I walked through 
several streets of the town. There are few marks of shell from 
the bombardment; by looking out for them here and there you 
can see the places where shell have struck and new patches of 
wood or brickwork have been put in. The holes and caves in the 
clay cliffs which formed a refuge for the citizens during the siege 
still remain in great numbers; some are said to be very large with 
branching rooms, but I saw none which would hold more than 
three or four persons, and some are no larger than a fireplace. 
General Slocum I saw looking very well and much younger than 
when I used to see him in the East. He was much pleased at 
being ordered to command his old corps. I am disgusted at see- 
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ing how the papers puff General Hooker. A man with the sin 
of Chancellorsville on his soul, who is not content to do penance 
as a corps commander, is not worthy of any commiseration in 
his fancied wrongs. Howard’s promotion is, I hope, well de- 
served, he has shown himself a good man and as a corps com- 
mander, a good officer. 

From Vicksburg we went down to Morganza. There is no 
town here, but merely a soldiers’ camp. Here we stayed a day, 
waiting for orders, and were then ordered to New Orleans, where 
we arrived on the afternoon of the 13th; General Canby said 
he had proposed to send the General to Morganza, but on the 
General’s expressing a strong desire to go to Mobile, he said he 
would consider it and on the evening of the 16th the order came 
to report to General Granger. 

Owing to several delays among which were two holes succes- 
sively blown in her boiler by the steamer on which we were 
to start, we did not leave Lakeport on Lake Pontchartrain till 
noon on the 18th; we passed through Lake Pontchartrain and 
Borgne which are broad but shallow sheets of water, seldom 
more than twelve feet deep. Between Lakes Pontchartrain and 
Borgne we passed Fort Pyke, which was evacuated by the rebels 
at the time of General Butler’s advance on New Orleans. It 
is a small but heavily armed work. We passed, too, the spot 
where the English encamped before the battle of New Orleans, 
and where many of them are buried. During the night we passed 
inside of Ship and Horn Islands and at six in the morning we 
were in Grant’s pass, the western entrance to Mobile Bay be- 
tween Dauphine Island and Cedar Point. The water here is 
very shallow, not more than six feet deep and between Fort 
Powell which lies in the middle of the Pass, the water is so shal- 
low that when Fort Powell was blown up the rebel garrison 
waded to Cedar Point. Fort Powell must have been a very small 
work; it is now merely a heap of rubbish. Oysters abound in 
this neighborhood, but an attempt on my part to spell August 
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with an 7 was avenged by nature with a stomach-ache unknown 
since the green apples of childhood. We crossed the bay to 
Pilot Town on the inside of the strip of land at the end of which 
is Fort Morgan. Pilot Town is a collection of about half a dozen 
houses about four miles from the fort. Here General Gordon 
reported to General Granger,’ a rough looking man with a very 
harsh voice, and was assigned to the command of the troops on 
the west of the Bay. Consequently we crossed back and took 
up our quarters in a house just outside of Fort Gaines, which 
used to be the office of Colonel Anderson, and where we still 
remain. In crossing the bay we passed through the fleet and saw 
the Tennessee, Hartford, Brooklyn, Richmond, etc. Fort Gaines 
is a small pentagonal fort of brick with tower bastions, case- 
mated in the flanks and a detached scarp for musketry. Two 
bombproofs have been built which would hold about 250 men. 
There is a glacis all around the fort, but the walls are thin, and 
the rebels had surrounded one of the towers with a cribwork of 
logs and sand. The fort was filthy beyond measure when it sur- 
rendered, scraps of food had been allowed to collect in the case- 
mates, and on the floor of the room where the commissary stores 
had been kept the fat had leaked out of the barrels and was a 
couple of inches deep on the floor. Through the fault of General 
Granger’s commissary we had to live for some days on the stores 
which the rebels had left in the fort; the flour was very poor, but 
the cornmeal and particularly the rice are much finer than what 
we get at the North. 

From Fort Gaines across the water to Fort Morgan is about 
three miles and a half, and by the aid of a fine glass we have a 
good view of the fort and of the approaches to it. 


August 24, 1864 

I have delayed my letter to send you some account of the bom- 

bardment and surrender of Fort Morgan. Since the navy passed 
_ Gordon Granger (1821-1876). 
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the forts preparations for the siege of Fort Morgan have been 
rapidly pushed forward. 

It is situated at the end of a narrow spit of land, about I think 
a mile wide, the soil is sandy and lies in ridges, so that batter- 
ies are easily constructed and the more readily sheltered, but 
the heavy roads make transportation difficult. Our siege train, 
though ample, was not very grand, consisting chiefly of mortars, 
none more than .10 inch calibre. Our sharpshooters got so close 
to the fort that the rebels could not fire in the daytime, not one 
daring to show his head above the parapet; in the night they fired 
a little but did trifling damage, and I do not think we have had 
half a dozen men killed and wounded during the entire siege. 

The day for the bombardment to commence was fixed on 
Monday, the 22nd, and for a wonder there was no postpone- 
ment. On Sunday night shells were fired at short intervals and 
on Monday morning the land batteries opened heavily, the 
monitors soon came down, and the fire continued through the 
day and night. The firing of the monitors was beautifully ac- 
curate and though the mortar firing from land was not at first 
very good, it improved much during the day. About nine o- 
clock in the evening a large fire broke out in the fort; several 
times it was somewhat got under, but at six in the morning it 
broke out again, with great violence and at a quarter before 
seven a big white flag appeared on the glacis; the Laura, Gen- 
eral Granger’s boat, ran up at once near the fort and the garri- 
son surrendered unconditionally, to march out at two o'clock. 
I rowed over with the General in the morning and went up on to 
the glacis of the fort. It seemed strange enough to be there with 
the rebel flag still flying. We came back to dinner and crossed 
over again in time to see the troops marched out. ‘The surrender 
was made to Brevet Brigadier General Bailey and Captain 
Percival Drayton, Flag Captain. The rebels marched out and 
formed in line of battle, in number about 600; our troops marched 

t (1812-1865). 
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up and formed opposite at the distance of a few paces. Our flag 
was hauled up in place of the rebel flag, a salute was fired by the 
navy and by a section of light artillery, and the rebel officers 
and men gave up their swords and muskets and went on board 
the transports. The men were a poor looking lot, but the officers 
were quite fine looking and their uniforms really handsome. 
General Page * the commander is a very tall, stiff, gray-haired 
man; he used to be in our navy and was known as Sir Ramrod. 
He wore an old straw hat and a bombazine coat. He said he had 
no sword. 

While the surrender of arms was going on I went into the fort. 
It was amusing enough to see the soldiers and sailors, particularly 
the Jack tars, running round into the casemates and carrying 
great plugs of tobacco, books, crockery and all manner of odds 
and ends that had been left; unfortunately for them the guard 
at the entrance made everyone drop his plunder. 

Fort Morgan is an old fashioned pentagonal brick fort fin- 
ished in 1833. On the three land faces it is covered by a glacis 
and the ditch is narrow and deep; on the sea faces there was 
originally a tier of casemate guns, but the rebels had stopped 
up the embrasures and built a temporary glacis. The places of 
arms at the corners of the covered way had several pieces of 
artillery in them, and on one of the angles of the counterscarp 
a platform is built out on which is the lighthouse. On the face 
towards the channel the rebels had built a water battery mount- 
ing seven very heavy guns. The armament of the fort is very 
heavy, most of the guns are of English or rebel manufacture, 
though there are some of our columbiads. They are almost all 
of large calibre and it must be one of the most valuable captures 
of heavy artillery made during thewar. The openings of the case- 
mates on the interior were protected by blindages of wood and 
earth, but most of these only rose about two-thirds the height 
of the casemate and were not of very solid construction. Inside 

? Richard Lucian Page. 
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of the fort rising to the height of the parapet, and occupying 
almost the whole of the interior is an octagonal brick citadel 
divided into three or four stories and covered on the top with a 
layer of earth and sand between three and four feet deep; in- 
side the citadel is a courtyard so that its shape is about thus: * 
Our fire had done the fort considerable damage, many of the 
guns were dismounted, the large brick lighthouse was nearly 
knocked down, the parapet was ploughed up with the fire from 
the monitors, the coping of the fort was knocked off in many 
places, and one tremendous 15-inch shot has pierced clear 
through into a casemate. The fire was caused by a shell from 
one of our mortars firing the citadel which was completely gutted 
and the fire was ‘still smouldering in the ruins when I went into 
the fort. General Page did not fire a gun during the whole of the 
bombardment and he had but one man wounded. He spiked 
all his guns and destroyed all his powder. This he says he did 
before the white flag was thrown out, but many officers doubt 
this as well as other statements of his. The place was not put in 
a good state of defence. The casemate should have been pro- 
tected by better blindages, all woodwork should have been 
taken out of the citadel, and the earth on top heaped higher. 
Again, the place was not untenable. Undoubtedly the strain 
upon the nervous system must have been immense, the bursting 
of the 15-inch shells was most terrific, and the heat from the 
burning citadel must have been fearful, yet human nature could 
have stood them, the real danger to life and limb is shown by 
the casualties to have been little; and the fire in the citadel must 
soon have burned itself out. If General Page had stuck it out, 
we could not have taken the fort without establishing a breach- 
ing battery on the counterscarp and knocking down the wall of 
the fort and the citadel, and then the place would have to be 
taken by assault. It was a very similar affair to the siege of 
Fort Sumter, and General Anderson and General Page are en- 
t The plan is not with the letter. 
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titled to the same credit. I must close abruptly, the mail is 
going. General Granger has gone to New Orleans. General 
Gordon is in command of the forces here. I do not think any 
attempt will be made on Mobile. Yours, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Lenox, 25 August, 1864 

Your own appointment to the Judge-Advocacy of the De- 
partment of the South, has, as I suppose you know, been made 
out, and been sent to General Foster. So I suppose you will soon 
be coming home, and I shall see you face to face. 

Horace has too been appointed Judge S[upreme] Jludicial] 
Clourt], vice Merrick * resigned. I congratulate you on his pro- 
motion which he richly deserves. It shows the judicial element 
in your family that the two appointments, yours and his, should 
have come to my knowledge in one day, yesterday. 

I arrived here day before yesterday and have hardly got 
agoing yet, and shall have to leave on the 30th just when I ex- 
pect to be enjoying it most. It is delightful here. Weather 
charming. Lots of pretty girls, gentlemen few, and (I am sorry 
to say) chiefly of New York extraction. (You know my Boston 
prejudices.) I had a pleasant call on your sisters yesterday, and 
expect to see them again this morning and congratulate them on 
Horace’s elevation. ... 

I spent several days at Mrs. Gardner’s in Beverly some weeks 
ago, and had a very nice time. More or less boating, considerable 
talking and smoking. Your uncle and I conversed much about 
Fessenden,? whose projects are now the absorbing objects of 
attention to all business men. By dint of listening to your father, 


* Pliny Merrick (1794-1867), who had been appointed Judge in 1853. { 
? William Pitt Fessenden (1806-1869), Secretary of the Treasury, July 1, 1864- 
July 1, 1865. 
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my brother Joseph (whose articles in the Daily signed J. S. R. 
you may perhaps have seen) and others I think I begin to under- 
stand the subject somewhat.... 

General Grant’s perseverance and activity have at last 
brought him some result. The battle of the 21st secured us I 
think the possession of the Weldon road, which though not neces- 
sary to Lee, is yet important. The explosion of the Mine on the 
31st ult., if rightly followed up, would have gained us Peters- 
burg, i.e. the Weldon and Lynchburg railroads; and, though by 
connecting at Burkesville Junction with the Danville road, the 
trains from Lynchburg might still run to Richmond, still it 
would reduce the rebels to one road south of Richmond, from 
Richmond to that Junction, But owing to the infernal clum- 
siness of Burnside the attack was miserably conducted. The 
troops remained forty-five minutes in the crater of the exploded 
fort, and were all that time subjected to a heavy fire. When 
they were ordered to advance they were already demoralized, 
and could not be induced to behave well. However, though 
everybody else was discouraged, Grant was not, and by some 
very astute manceuvring drew the attention of the enemy to the 
north side of the James, while Warren seized the Weldon road. 

We have a very large force in the Shenandoah Valley, Whit- 
tier writes me, some 50,000 men, of whom 20,000 are Cavalry. 
Sheridan, he says, is an able officer. He is waiting I suppose till 
the enemy shall develop their intentions, and then intends to 
fight. But I shrewdly suspect that Lee is also waiting for Sheri- 
dan to advance, and that he will keep him near Harper’s Ferry 
as long as possible, and if he then advances up the valley, will 
draw him down and try to overwhelm him with superior force. 
I have myself but little faith in the Shenandoah Valley Cam- 
paign. If we had 200,000 men in Virginia, I would perhaps send 
half of them up the Valley, but, as we have but 120,000, we 
can’t afford to divide our forces. I would leave 15,000 infantry 
in Washington, and 5,000 in Baltimore, and send the rest to 
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Grant. One thing I am pretty sure of, Lee is not very strong. 
He has but 70,000 or 80,000 men in all, perhaps not over 60,000. 
However, I may of course be mistaken, and Sheridan may ac- 
complish great good. What would finish the war this year in 
my judgment is for Grant and Sherman to add 100,000 each of 
the half million, to their respective armies. Private letters from 
Lieutenant Colonel Morse and others represent everything 
going on well at Atlanta. The newspapers have given us about 
the truth, this time. 

Macy’s horse was shot on the 14th near Deep Bottom, as he 
was taking his brigade into an attack on the enemy’s works, 
obeying an inconsiderate order of Barlow’s, and fell on him, in- 
juring him badly; but he will recover. He has come home and 
gone to Nantucket. Patten* has lost a leg. I know nothing 
further about him. Lieutenant Colonel Curtis commands the 
Regiment, commissioned after Ball’s Bluff. What a record! 

I intend to have some good theological talks with your sister 
Miss Harriet this week. I have brought down Farrar, but from 
present appearances I don’t believe I shall find time to read it. 
Willy Huntington? of ‘your class has made a theological dis- 
covery to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity. He has been, 
you may know, Assistant Tutor in Chemistry at Cambridge, 
and while there of course learned something about the obscure 
doctrine of ‘Allotropism.’ Here is the illustration: 

Charcoal is carbon. Diamond is carbon; and something else, 
what it is I don’t remember just now, but we will call it X, is 
carbon. Each is pure carbon, yet they are different. He starts 
with the ancient theological triangle of the Schools as follows: 
You can easily change it into the Trinitarian Triangles You 
will observe that this illustration satisfies the Athanasian Creed, 
viz: Charcoal is not Diamond nor X, neither is Diamond, Char- 
coal or X, and so forth. Charcoal is Carbon, and Diamond is 


* Patten died September 10, 1864, of his wounds. 
2 William Reed Huntington (1838-1909). 3A diagram is not with the letters. 
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Carbon, and X is Carbon — and yet there are not three Carbons 
but one Carbon. 

Huntington’s merit lay in discovering the illustration, not in 
presenting it, though he has done it fairly enough. I am cer- 
tainly silenced (and very willingly of course) by the illustra- 
tion, yet I don’t know enough about Chemistry to know about 
the facts. Do you? If the doctrine of Allotropism really throws 
any light on the Doctrine of the Trinity, I should be glad to 
know it. ; 

I wish to goodness you were here. Farragut has been doing 
splendidly, hasn’t he? He is the ‘Nelson of the North.’ 

Why Grant operated upon Petersburg instead of from Bfer- 
muda] Hundred, like you, I have never been able to find out. 
It seems to me a mistake. 

McClellan will probably be the Chicago nominee. I think 
Lincoln has two chances out of three myself. 

I hope to see you soon now. Always affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO HIs MoTHER 


Heap Quarters U.S. Forces, Mosite Bay 
Fort Gaines, Daupuine Istanp, August 26, 1864 

Immediately after the surrender of Mobile, General Granger 
went to New Orleans, leaving General Gordon in command of 
all the forces here, but we still retain our Headquarters near 
Fort Gaines. 

It is not generally believed that Mobile will be attacked, and 
indeed General Granger may not return at all, but the force here 
be permanently left under General Gordon. I have an impres- 
sion that General Canby would like to take Mobile, not so much 
for the sake of the city as because it would throw open the in- 
terior of Alabama and furnish another line of communication 
to General Sherman at Atlanta. But if a large force can be 
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spared from Louisiana and the Mississippi River by General 
Canby, it would certainly seem better that it should be sent 
North to one of the two great armies there than that it should be 
employed on a separate task like that of reducing Mobile. 

It may be however that General Canby is unwilling to send 
troops away entirely to the North, and yet may be willing to 
send them to Mobile whence they can be speedily recalled, if 
circumstances should render it necessary. ‘The general opinion 
however, as I say, is that Mobile will not be attacked. : 

The navy have been up towards the city, but they cannot get 
near enough to bombard it to any purpose, and the obstruc- 
tions and batteries are too powerful to admit the few vessels 
which draw little enough water to approach the city to have any 
hope of reducing it. 

The city is approached on the western side by a narrow strip 
of land over which the railroad and other roads come in and 
which is covered on both flanks by the swamps on the borders 
of the Alabama and Dog rivers, but as there would still be a 
communication across the river to the eastern shore of the Ala- 
bama, the holding of this strip by us would not cut off all sup- 
plies, and therefore it would be necessary to reduce the fortifica- 
tions which are quite formidable and on which the citizens are 
working night and day. 

Yesterday in obedience to orders left by General Granger, two 
thousand men and a battery were landed at Cedar Point which 
is Just off from Fort Powell and about five miles from Fort 
Gaines. I went over in the morning with a regiment to Fort 
Morgan, and put on board the steamer a very large lot of in- 
trenching tools, another regiment came on board there also and 
we crossed to Cedar Point, where the General had already ar- 
rived with two more regiments and a battery. At Cedar Point 
is a small plot of hard, dry ground on which a fort had been built 
by the rebels, a long shell road leads north from this over a 
swamp to terra firma; on this place we left the regiments and the 
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battery and returned in a rowboat to Fort Gaines arriving at 
about eight o’clock with fine appetites as we had had nothing to 
eat since breakfast. 

The water about Cedar Point abounds with oysters and the 
passage between Fort Powell and Cedar Point is called in the 
curious mixture of French and English which is so common in the 
geographical nomenclature of these parts ‘Pass aux Huitres.’ 

The few inhabitants about here say that most of the oysters 
have died, and this they attribute to the heavy cannonading in 
the bay; the same cause they allege has driven off the fish,though 
these we still find in what elsewhere would be considered abun- 
dance, especially the mullet and red fish, the latter of which is 
very large and nice. 

The chief drawback to the comfort of this place is the mos- 
quitoes, which swarm terribly and which cannot be kept out by 
mosquito bars, the inside of mine is covered with them every 
morning. A breeze drives them off but on the still nights they 
render sleep rather a difficulty. They do not poison me however 
as mosquitoes at the North used to, their bite smarts for a few 
minutes but then the pain goes away entirely. 

The bombardment and reduction of Forts Gaines, Powell and 
Morgan has been one of the most successful operations of the 
war. The passage of the Forts by the fleet I understand Ad- 
miral Farragut regards as a greater feat than the similar passage 
of Forts St. Philip and Jackson below New Orleans, and his ex- 
perience with the rebel ram Tennessee has given him a more re- 
spectful opinion of the power of iron-clads than he ever had be- 
fore. The taking of the Forts after the fleet had passed was a 
sure thing, but it has been skilfully accomplished and with no 
waste of time, men or material. The fleet passed on the 5th of 
August, Forts Gaines and Powell fell into our hands soon after, 
and Fort Morgan surrendered on the 23rd. The loss in the land 
forces has been very slight, and on the day of the bombardment 
we had only one man hit and he not dangerously. 
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The amount of ordnance and siege material expended, though 
of course large, has yet been suitable to the object gained, and 
there has been none of that lavish and wasteful expenditure 
which marked the operations at Charleston. 

We had an excellent view of the bombardment of Fort Morgan 
which is between three and four miles distant from our house 
across the bay. On the night of the 21st a shell was fired at a 
few minutes interval to keep the garrison awake and disturbed, 
on the 22nd a heavy fire from the land batteries and the moni- 
tors was kept up all day. A large citadel in the middle of the 
fort was fired by our shells during the night and though the fire 
was partially kept under, it burst out again with great violence 
on the next morning at six o’clock and at a quarter before seven 
the enemy hung out a white flag. Terms of surrender were 
immediately arranged and the garrison marched out at two 
o'clock. a 

On entering the fort all the powder was found thrown into 
the cisterns, the guns were all spiked, and much other property 
was destroyed. There is reason to believe that much of this 
damage was done by the commandant General Page after he 
had asked for terms and before the garrison marched out, and 
there is much indignation thereat. The matter will undoubtedly 
be investigated and if General Page is found guilty he ought to 
be severely punished. When the other rebel officers surrendered 
their swords, General Page said he had none, that his was at 
Mobile, but on examining the fort after the surrender, his sword 
was found hid away in one of the casemates. 

General Page had expressed his determination to resist as long 
as he had men and material, yet the fort was by no means un- 
tenable when he surrendered and he had had but few men hit 
and most of those were slightly wounded. 

That we ultimately could have taken the fort admitted of no 
doubt but he might have held out for several days longer and 
have inflicted considerable damage upon us. As it was the fort 
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did not fire a shot. Besides the fort was by no means in that state 
of defence which it should have been; altogether, aside from the 
dishonorable destruction of property the surrender was very 
much on a par with that of Major Anderson at Fort Sumter, and 
reflects as little credit on the commander. 

I went over to Fort Morgan and saw the garrison march out, 
the men were decidedly inferior to most rebel soldiers that I 
have seen, but some of the officers were very fine’ looking men. 
The men looked glad to get out and crowded eagerly on board 
the transports that were to take them off. 

I went over the Fort immediately after the surrender; the 
soldiers and still more the sailors were running into every nook 
and corner and carrying off junks of tobacco, books, crockery, 
clothing, all manner of things useful and useless. We have re- 
plenished our mess chest with a sugar bowl, water monkey and 
several other articles and have secured General Page’s body 
servant and cook. 

The fort is considerably damaged by our fire. A large light- 
house built on one of the outside defences is so smashed by our 
shot that it is a wonder that it still remains standing and makes 
one feel rather fearful that it will fall down at any moment. 
Several of the guns which are large and fine have been dis- 
mounted, the earth of the parapet is torn up in all directions and 
the wall of the fort has many bruises on its face. In only one 
instance however has a shot penetrated the wall. 

The interior of the fort was very dirty as was that of Fort 
Gaines and it is strange the whole garrison was not sick. 

I suppose the administration will try to induce Grant to make 
a great effort before the Chicago Convention as the capture 
of Richmond would seriously damage McClellan’s chances of 
nomination, and he is far more to be feared than any other 
candidate. Every day’s delay too at Atlanta makes Sherman’s 
position more and more precarious, and I hope our next mail 
from the North will announce the capture of the city. 
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Has anything been heard from Lawrence Motley since he first 
wrote? I see he has been promoted Major.... 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MorHER 


Heapquarters, U.S. Forces, Mosite Bay 
September 1, 1864 

I rather hoped last night’s mail would bring my appoint- 
ment, so that I might begin the new month with my increased 
rank and pay, but Iwas again disappointed, but if the appoint- 
ment has not yet been sent, I now hope it will be sent through 
the proper address to me as A.D.C. to Brigadiere General Gor- 
don through General Canby’s Head Quarters. I am sorry that 
Horace should have had so much trouble about it, but Messrs. 
Hooper’s and Sumner’s statement that the delay is not at all 
unusual is some satisfaction. 

We are still on Dauphine Island, and General Gordon still in 
command of all the forces in Mobile Bay. It is now very plain 
that no serious attempt will be made against Mobile, though 
some small demonstrations may be made to prevent the enemy 
withdrawing their forces from the city. Three batteries of light 
artillery have been already ordered to New Orleans from this 
place and it is probable that other troops will be sent away also. 
General Canby will employ his spare force in endeavoring to 
prevent the rebel army under Kirby Smith crossing the Missis- 
sippi river. General Granger will not return here and it is un- 
certain whether General Gordon will remain in command of the 
forces at Mobile Bay or whether he too will go to the Mississippi 
river. The General told Major Christensen,t General Canby’s 
Adjutant General, that he should prefer to remain here and I 
suppose we shall know definitely in the course of a week. 

The weather still continues very pleasant, though rather 

* Christian Thomsen Christensen (1832- _), 
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warm, the rainy season in the first part of August seeming to be 
nearly finished. The mosquitoes continue as bad as ever, but I 
am getting used to them and they do not keep me awake as they 
used to at first. With the aid of the rebel leavings we have set up 
housekeeping quite comfortably, and the cares of furnishing the 
mess have been taken from me by Lieutenant Furness,‘ the Gen- 
eral’s other aid, for which I cannot be too grateful; over a year’s 
experience of the trials of housekeeping have quite satisfied 
me. 

There is very little to do and time hangs heavily on my hands, 
there being nothing to read but an occasional newspaper. Scarcely 
any of the newspapers you have sent me from home have reached 
their destination, as I believe the Post-office does not forward 
them from the place to which they are first directed as it does 
letters. 

Our latest news from the North received last night is from 
New York of the 23rd. By that Grant seems to have estab- 
lished himself firmly across the Weldon road, and the news from 
Atlanta is good. 

Of course we are very anxious to hear from the Democratic 
Convention at Chicago. The candidates we hear most spoken 
of are McClellan, Fillmore and Dix; if they put up Fillmore I 
think they are sure to be defeated. If they nominate Dix, I 
think it likely they will carry the country; I should vote for him 
myself but I do not believe there is much chance of his being 
nominated. Unless they take McClellan, I think they will take 
some man who has played no part in the war. 

I have read with much interest Gilmore’s account taken from 
the Atlantic Monthly of his visit to Jefferson Davis; ? so far as it 
goes I think it will strengthen Lincoln’s chances of re-election, as 
it shows that the chief aim of the South is still Independence 


x William Eliot Furness (1839-1913). 
2 ‘Our Visit to Richmond’ by ‘Edmund Kirke,’ Atlantic Monthly, September, 1864, 
S72: 
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and that the question of slavery is a secondary matter. In fact 
I have always believed that the harm done by the Emancipation 
Proclamation was the way it affected the North and the final 
quieting of the country, and not the immediate effect it had on 
the South, where all the people were so bitter before that no- 
thing could add to their hatred. 

I have just come in from riding about a mile and a half down 
the island, the farthest I have yet been from the Fort; at about 
half a mile’s distance an open pine wood begins with here and 
there an occasional thicker growth. The soil is very sandy and 
the growth of grass very sparse and poor. There is however 
abundance of wild flowers, and the whole island looks not unlike 
Hilton Head. We passed a house still inhabited by a fisherman 
and his family who have resided there for twelve years. It is a 
wonder the mosquitoes have left anything of them. Though it 
is the middle of the day and the sun unclouded, these insects 
swarm on the horses and drive them nearly wild. I enclose a 
specimen mosquito or as they call them, gallynippers. 

On the other side of the bay is a small settlement called Pilot 
Town, inhabited by pilots and fishermen. Into one of the houses 
now used by General Bailey as his Headquarters I went the 
other day; it was very clean and tolerably well furnished and 
looked very much like the houses of the poorer class of fishermen 
on the coast of New England. 

These men were glad of our arrival and have almost all been 
employed by the navy or the quartermasters as pilots. 

There is nothing new here in the military situation. I wrote 
you quite an account of the siege of Fort Morgan which I suppose 
you have received. The fort is being gradually cleaned out and 
repaired, but it will take many months to complete all the work 
necessary on it. Fort Gaines too is to be greatly strengthened. 
The navy have been employed in raising the torpedoes from the 
channel, though this is rather a dangerous undertaking, one of 
them having exploded a few days ago with the loss of five or six 
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lives. About ten have been raised. It is supposed there are a 
hundred more which have not yet been found. 

Admiral Farragut came to see the General the other day. He 
is not at all the looking man I supposed. He is short, with a 
smooth face and Roman nose, his manner is gentle though rather 
brisk and he wears a very high dickey. He is a fellow townsman 
of General Page, both coming from Norfolk, Virginia. 

I have not yet found out whether the charges against General 
Page of having destroyed the property in the fort after the 
surrender will be proved; our waiter, who was General Page’s 
servant, says that the guns were spiked the night before, and a 
rebel surgeon told me that the powder was destroyed at the same 
time. I want clothes badly but do not like to order any till I 
know definitely about my appointment. If Manilla cigars are 
rising in price as I suppose they are, I should like a box of 500 
bought and kept for me, also I want bought the first volume of 
the Army and Navy Journal which was completed on August 
2oth, 1864, and which is to be published entire with a title page 
and index and covers. Keep these till I send for them or come 
home myself. Love to all. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 
HeapoquartTers, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, §.C., October 17, 1864 

My pear Joun, — Though there is nothing especial to write 
about, yet as I believe it is proper for the correspondent who 
leaves home to send the first letter, I throw this bait to catch a 

long letter from you on things military and political. 
I was very sorry not to have a chance to say good-bye to you. 
I was in your office more than once that morning that I left, 
and I should have certainly hunted you up, but I met General 
Gordon who detained me till I had just time to take something 
to eat and catch the train. I had a very pleasant time at Lenox 
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despite the almost constant rain, and in New York finding that 
the steamer left a day after its usual time, I spent two days very 
comfortably at the Brevoort House, where I found Ned Hooper 
and his wife staying. The voyage down was tolerably pleasant, 
though somewhat trying to weak stomachs, but as it is the 
seventh time I have made the same trip, it presented nothing of 
startling novelty. Hilton Head looks very much the same as 
when I left it, though several new houses have been built, one of 
which I share with Major Anderson, Major Strong and Captain 
Gouraud ! of General Foster’s staff, all very pleasant fellows, so 
that I could not be more agreeably situated. 

General Foster was pleasant and cordial and IJ have set at 
once to work. I find I shall have to try no cases except those in 
which the accused is a general officer or someone performing the 
duties of a general officer, and of these there are likely to be very 
few, though they will be difficult when they do come. My main 
business is the revision of proceedings of courts martial, which is 
a work requiring care and often requiring considerable know- 
ledge of law. The articles of war and the other statutes affecting 
the army are very loosely written, and their interpretation is 
sometimes quite difficult. Besides this General Foster has al- 
ready referred other questions to me involving points of law, 
particularly relating to the powers of the United States Courts in 
Florida, and I am at present engaged in making a report of the 
facts attending the unfortunate failure of the attempt to take 
Fort Johnson on the 2nd of last July. A huge mass of evidence 
was taken in the case and I have to reduce it into some reason- 
able shape, and draw the proper inferences from it. So you see 
I am by no means idle, and have considerable variety of work. 

I do not think any active operations of importance will take 
place here, certainly not without reinforcements. I suppose 
there are some 12,000 men fit for duty in the Department, not 
more than are necessary to hold the numerous posts; no con- 

* George Edward Gouraud. 
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siderable force could be detached for any expedition, and the 
uniform ill success that has attended all operations in this De- 
partment would prevent any attempt being taken with much 
spirit. But few of the troops here are of the first class, and even 
if they were the total want of experience in marching and com- 
bined movements prevent the occurrence of those well timed and 
rapid movements which it took the Army of the Potomac two 
years to learn. 

What is the feeling about the election? I confess to disap- 
pointment in learning that our majority in Pennsylvania was so 
small if any, and I am afraid that Price’s success in Missouri 
and some successful raids in Tennessee may somewhat lower the 
feeling of public confidence before November, and indeed it is 
almost time for ‘the many headed monster’ to have one of its 
blue fits. Still we can afford to lose a good deal and still carry the 
election. 

What is the theory held at No. 21 Barristers Hall with regard 
to Grant’s late movement, was it anything more than a success- 
ful attempt to prevent the enemy re-inforcing Early, or did it 
have any other objects, and if so, how far were they obtained? 
From what I learn of the rebel papers that are brought through 
the lines, I should think the rebels were more plainly losing 
spirit than at any previous period of the war, though of course 
they will hold out till after the election and I think it may take 
another summer campaign to finish them up. 

Our prisoners have been sent away from Charleston and 
General Hardie having notified General Foster of the fact, the 
prisoners we have been guarding on Morris Island will be re- 
moved to Fort Pulaski. 

I went a few days ago with General Foster to Fort Pulaski 
which is in the State of Georgia, so that I have now been in 
twenty states of the Union. It will always be noted in the his- 
tory of the military art as the first place where rifle cannon were 
successfully employed in siege operations. The place could have 
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been held much longer than it was, as the assaulting party would 
have to have crossed the river and a marsh before they could 
have reached the fort, and I do not believe it could have been 
taken by assault. The walls of the fort still bear many marks of 
the siege though the breach has been rebuilt. From the top of 
the wall I saw the spire of a church in Savannah. 

General Foster told me that the surrender of Fort Sumter by 
Major Anderson was not due to the burning of the barracks but 
to the want of provisions and ammunition. I do not know that 
he thinks the fort could have been longer held at the time, but he 
condemns Major Anderson for not opening on the batteries on 
shore when they fired at the Star of the West. He urged it 
strongly on Major Anderson at the time, and he believes that if 
the Star of the West had come in with provisions and ammunition, 
the fort would be ours at this moment. What news at home? 
I have heard that Jarves is engaged to Miss Mudge. Is it true? 
Affectionately yours, Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt 19 October, 1864 

My pear Joun, —I meant to have written you before now, 
but have been. very busy, and have not had the time and mood 
together. My brother Frank has returned from Europe after 
four and a quarter years’ absence, looking very well and very 
natural. Otherwise there is no news anywhere of late. 

I am curious to hear from you, what you are doing, how you 
like it, etc. I am somewhat in fear of the Yellow fever, which 
seems to prevail in that part of the world, but your brother tells 
me it is healthy where you are. Do take care. 

I saw Wendell Holmes the other evening, well and happy. He 
has just written a Sonnet about Major Abbott in the Transcript, 
which is really strong and good.: 

_ * Printed anonymously in the Boston Daily Transcript, October 17, 1864. 
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I have plenty to do, some of it small potatoes of course, e.g., I 
tried two cases in the Police Court (civil) yesterday, one de- 
fending a wild Irishman whom the notorious Samuel H. Randall 
(lately I am glad to say expelled from the Bar) sued for services 
— which I got; the other a suit for work and labor for fourteen 
dollars — which I lost. Still everything helps. 

This evening I have foolishly agreed to go out to Roxbury and 
speak at a political meeting there — small one. How I shall get 
on I don’t know, but thought it would do no harm to try. 

I am curious to find out about the real position of General 
Meade. That Warren was relieved of his command after losing 
1500 prisoners, seems pretty clear, and that it was generally sup- 
posed that Meade would go too seems also pretty clear. That 
the loss should have happened under Meade’s eye, is certainly 
bad. But anyhow, Meade can hardly be replaced. 

Heard Grinnell preach not long ago (was it when you were 
here?). I liked him very much indeed. The doctrinal part was 
conservative in tone, and was stated with seriousness, and as if 
the speaker felt the truths to be of vital importance. Half the 
sermon was practical, and that was ‘pungent’ (as they say) and 
really impressive. The subject was Prayer. I think he will do 
well. 

Bro’ Locke * rather wearies our good Trinity Church People. 
In some of his sermons there is perhaps a slight effort to get 
beyond ‘the simple gospel’ as expounded by Rt. Revd., which 
is not liked; and all his sermons are delivered without animation. 

Will write a a better letter soon. Ever affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


t George Lyman Locke (1835-1919), assistant at Trinity Church, 1864-65. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO His MorHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S.C., October 20, 1864 


From father I learn that Major Hoyt does not wish to pay 
me for what is due to me as aide. I believe now he is entirely 
wrong about the 3rd Mass. Cavalry having the pay of infantry, 
as his making the mistake about the aide’s allowance shows 
gross ignorance of his business. I have always been paid without 
the least question and there is no clearer point in the regulations. 
He must pay me properly or I will report him.... 

As I wrote you before, I am very pleasantly situated, living 
and messing with General Foster’s personal staff. Our house is 
built of pine raised some three feet from the ground and two 
stories high. There is a piazza on all four sides and the windows 
on the ground story come down to the floor so that we can step 
out easily from the rooms to the piazza. It is situated on the 
beach and is about a quarter of a mile from my office. On the 
lower story is a parlor, a study, a dining room and a china closet 
and washroom; on the second story four chambers. There is 
plenty of closet room, and abundance of furniture, though, of 
course, no carpets. Behind the house is a low building with six 
rooms, one of which is the kitchen and in the others the servants 
live. Back again of this is a stable with a forage and harness 
room, and stalls for eight horses. We have a fair amount of 
table furniture and a good stock of groceries from New York. 
We have also two negroes who bring eggs and game, though 
they are rather irregular in their visits. 

Our domestic establishment consists of three men, two boys, 
and two women (a cook and a laundress); a cow is also to be 
added. Breakfast is generally between eight and nine; at ten 
I go to my office and stay there till two, when I come back to 
dinner; in the afternoon I read at home; we have tea about eight, 
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and in the evening read or go out somewhere, getting to bed 
generally about eleven. 

We are having beautiful weather, and the place appears to be 
healthy. 

There is no news down here and I do not think it likely that 
there will be any, unless reinforcements are sent down from the 
North. Our prisoners have been sent away from Charleston 
to Columbia, either on account of the yellow fever which is 
somewhat prevalent in Charleston, or because the rebels wish 
that the prisoners which we have placed on Morris Island may 
be removed from under fire. General Hardie! now in command 
at Charleston has given General Foster official notice of the 
removal of the prisoners, and General Foster has ordered the 
prisoners in our possession to be sent to Fort Pulaski, as soon as 
preparations are made there to receive them, which will be in 
less than a week. 

On last Saturday I went with General and Mrs. Foster and 
some officers to Fort Pulaski. I had never been there before and 
was glad of the chance. Fort Pulaski is in Georgia, in which 
state I had never before been. It makes the twentieth state of 
the Union in which I have set foot, that is besides all the New 
England and Middle States which are ten in number. I have 
now been in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee. We started from Hilton Head about half past twelve 
and proceeded on the inside passage through Skull Creek and 
Callibogue Sound to the Fort. We got back about eight o’clock. 
Fort Pulaski is on Cockspur Island near the mouth of the 
Savannah river, and from the top of the parapet I saw the spire 
of a church in Savannah. The Fort, which you remember was 
taken by our forces at the close of 1861 or 1862, is now in very 
good condition, the breach made by our cannon being rebuilt, 
but the wall still shows many scars made by our artillery at 

t William J. Hardee (c. 1818-1873). 
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the time of the siege. It will make an excellent prison for the 
rebels. 

We have heard the news of the Pennsylvania, Ohio and In- 
diana elections, and they make me hopeful though anxious for 
the result in November. The steamers leave the North on the 
21st and 29th of October and the 6th of November, so that we 
shall not get the news of the election till the 18th unless we ob- 
tain it through rebel sources, which it is very likely we shall as 
there is a flag of truce about exchange of prisoners every two or 
three days. 

I do not have very much to do, but enough to occupy all the 
time I am in my office, about four hours a day. General Foster 
has referred to me several things not exactly in the strict line of 
my duties, arising principally from the action of the United 
States Courts in Florida, all of which I am very glad of. Iam 
at present engaged on an examination of the evidence taken in 
relation to the failure of an expedition intended to capture Fort 
Johnson in last July. It is a confused business and has given me 
a good deal of trouble. 

I am very glad to have got my books for now I can establish 
some systematic course of reading and study, for which I hope 
to have a good deal of spare time. Ever yours affectionately, 

Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 BEacon STREET, 30 October, 1864 

My pEar Joun, — As usual when you leave Boston, our letters 
crossed. Yours being such a nice long one however, and catch- 
ing me at home, laid up with what has been quite a severe cold, 
I answer now. 

I was very sorry not to say good-bye to you, but found out 
from your father that you had been at my office. I was obliged 
to be in the Registry of Deeds looking up your brother’s title. 
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I would that I could have spent those two days in New York 
with you at the Brevoort — delightful place, where is nothing in 
the nature of work or labor or hurry, but all is comfortable 
(though somewhat carnal withal). 

Where is General Gordon now, by the way? Why did you not 
tell me how you liked Ned Hooper’s wife? Did I tell you that it 
was quite a question among some of us here how the Hoopers 
(Ellen and Clover) liked her? I don’t believe they ‘cotton to 
her’ much, myself; that is, I think they think Ned made a mis- 
take and gave them rather a ‘bore’ for a sister-in-law. This may 
be mere speculation, but there are some (though slight) grounds 
for it. 

Who told you Jarves was engaged to Fanny Mudge? It is true, 
but Jarves told me, some months since, to say nothing about it. 
Better say nothing about it, unless you are authorized to. At 
any rate, don’t connect the report with me. 

Very glad you are doing so well down there, and are so com- 
fortably housed, etc. Your work would not be, I should think, 
uncongenial, except the Revision part of it, which must be 
something like examining Greek exercises. The Fort Johnson 
thing would be good fun, I should think. 

General Foster’s account of Fort Sumter agrees pretty much 
with what Colonel Hall, then Lieutenant Hall, U.S. Artillery, in 
Fort Sumter, told me. Hall told me, in answer to my question 
why the buildings were not destroyed before bombardment, 
that they were calculated to stand shell fire. Can this be true? 
He said, also, that had the wind been different, the fire would 
have burnt them out and made them surrender, though as it was 
it was want of provisions. He did not say want of ammunition, 
though he said there was a lack of cartridges (or bags for ammu- 
nition, whatever they are called) for the cannon, and these had to 
be made out of shirts, etc. He did not say there was any lack of 
powder and shot. As to the lack of food, why did Anderson tell 
Beauregard when he would be out of food? He told Beauregard 
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the very day, you remember. I recollect Stephen’s being very 
angry about that, at the time. Ask Foster about that, please. 
Hall told me the fort was not in a condition to be held much 
longer, but from what we have since seen I take the liberty of 
holding a contrary opinion, though of course the concentrated 
fire from Sullivan’s Island and Cumings Point Batteries was 
worse in some respects than our more formidable artillery from 
Fort Wagner and the ships. Why did not the Fort do more 
damage to the rebels, especially to their floating battery? What 
reply did Anderson make to Foster’s remonstrances about not 
firing against the batteries firing on Star of West? Did he plead 
Buchanan’s instructions? If you can ever have another talk 
with Foster about this famous siege, I should much like to get 
these questions answered. 

We don’t feel any reasonable doubt about the election of 
Lincoln but we are afraid lest Rice and Hooper? are defeated by 
Sleeper and Abbott. Some 4000 (Irishmen mostly) foreigners 
have been naturalized the last two months, and it is thought 
that the enemy will get most of them. Still I would bet even on 
either of them, and 2 to1 on Lincoln. I made a speech the other 
day in Roxbury for the good cause, and may make one or two 
more before election, though I take no pains to do so at all. 
Morse has been speaking more or less, and very well I hear. 

Edward Everett has made a really useful campaign speech.? 
It has more v7m than anything the old fellow ever wrote before in 
his life. 

Did I tell you of Charley Mills’ change of position? He is 
A.A.A.G. at Hancock’s Headquarters, 2nd Corps. Macy is 
already commissioned a Brevet-Brigadier-General. Good, isn’t 
it? I had a very cheerful letter from Jim Higginson the other 
day — no particular news in it. My brother Frank has got home, 


t Alexander Hamilton Rice (1818-1895) and Samuel Hooper were elected by hand- 
some pluralities. 

* Speech at Faneuil Hall, October 19, 1864, on “The Duty of Supporting the Gov- 
ernment.’ Orations and Speeches, 1v, 698. 
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looking very well and perfectly natural. Among other things he 
says I have been sitting up too late, but I expected he would say 
this: it was the correct thing to say, you know. Charley says 
you owe him a letter. 

I believe Grant’s last (about 28-30 September) movement 
(not his present one) was an attempt to try the same old game 
over again, and that he expected Meade would take the Lynch- 
burg Road. Whether Lee was prepared for him, which is ex- 
tremely probable certainly, or whether the 9th or 5th Corps- 
Commanders, (or Meade himself possibly) blundered, and they 
certainly did contrive to lose 1500 prisoners from 9th Corps 
among them, so as to fail when success was attainable, I don’t 
know. I shall write Charley Mills soon. I have written Bache. 
When I know I will tell you. Macy says he don’t know. He says 
Meade is very unpopular, but will probably remain in office, 
which I certainly hope, for I see no one equal to that post. 
Sheridan is doing well, admirably. Poor Lowell, it is an irre- 
parable loss. My sickness prevented me from going to the fu- 
neral yesterday, but they say Dr. Putnam’s? address was great. 
Lowell combined the New England cultivated intellect with the 
Yankee practical talent more than any man I have known. 
What Grant is doing now I don’t know, and the newspapers are 
very meagre. It looked at first like leaving a force in the works 
and marching the rest of the army round the enemy’s right — a 
bold Sherman-like move, but it did not look so much like it last 
night. We shall know soon. I think he will try something be- 
fore election. I hear the roth Corps has 15,000 men. Macy’s 
Brigade has 3500. ‘This looks as if the army [is] pretty large — 
2d, 5th, 9th, roth, 18th Corps — say eighty to ninety thousand 
men. Write me soon and fully. Always affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


t Charles Russell Lowell, died October 20, 1864, of wounds received at Cedar 
Creek, Va., on the day previous. 
2 George Putnam (1807-1878). 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S.C., November 3, 1864 

I have written you something of my situation here, how I am 
living in a ‘ceiled house’ while so many better are dwelling ‘in 
curtains.’ I am about a quarter of a mile from my office, to 
which I walk usually twice a day, giving me a mile’s distance. 
This is nearly all the exercise I take, but in this climate one does 
not need much. My house and mess mates are very agreeable 
fellows, though of course I lack very congenial companionship. 
We have a very good table, though there is hardly any drink- 
ing, plenty to smoke, and abundance to read. We have been 
enjoying beautiful weather, more like the Northern October 
weather than I believed possible, but for the last two days we 
have been having a violent storm andI suppose a rainy season 
has set in. My office business occupies me fully four hours a day, 
not much time you will say, but I assure you it is more than most 
staff officers give to business; I study German for two hours and 
read law for two hours more, besides I read four pages of Cicero 
every day. I have thus little or no time for general reading dur- 
ing the week, but on Sundays I take a holiday, generally not 
going out of the house till afternoon, and throwing aside all 
business, law and German, I read theology and novels, and I 
always look forward to Sundays with great pleasure. 

My work is of a miscellaneous character, the mere reviewing 
of Courts Martial takes but a brief time, but I continually have 
questions referred to me of a semi-legal character on which 
General Foster wants my opinion, for example, inquiring into 
the right of a citizen at Fernandina to pre-empt Government 
land at that place, the right of a U.S. Marshal at Jacksonville to 
sell a mill used by the Government forces, presiding over a board 
of investigation to decide whether a trader should remain in the 
Department, the examination of the evidence taken in relation 
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to the attack on Fort Johnson in Charleston Harbor in last July, 
etc., etc. Many questions presented turn on U.S. Statutes, 
which according to the common mistake of the laity are supposed 
to be at the end of every lawyer’s fingers. And as these Statutes 
are not always procurable, I often have to act upon my idea of 
what the law ought to be rather than on my knowledge of what 
it is. Fortunately there is nobody here who can correct me. I 
assure you it is no easy work to decide a case when you have to 
furnish out of your own head arguments for both sides, and I 
miss exceedingly some person with whom I could discuss points 
of law. It is however an excellent discipline, and compels one to 
rely on one’s own judgment. How did you succeed in your 
address to the intelligent public at Roxbury? Send me the news- 
paper report thereof, if it was deemed worthy of notice in the 
public sheets. 

In spite of your statement that Warren has been relieved, I 
learn he is back again, but it seems to be a general belief that 
after the election Meade will be shelved, not to my great sorrow. 
I have always believed him a mediocre general, certainly in all the 
fighting part of war, though off the field of battle he certainly 
manceuvres his army beautifully. 

Charley Lowell’s death is a terrible thing. Notwithstanding 
I had long ago given up the belief in presentiments, I never 
thought that he would have been killed. I fear our loss in Sher- 
idan’s fight was very heavy. 

I have heard from a very well informed officer who has just 
returned from the North, that it is generally believed that 
Grant will be unable to take Richmond this winter, but that the 
Shenandoah Valley has been rendered impassable for a large 
army and that the force there will be sent here to operate against 
Savannah and to supply Sherman with a water base; if so we may 
see lively times here; it is also rumored that Sheridan is to com- 
mand the expedition. 

I think we must expect a winter campaign here or else 
another summer campaign in Virginia. 
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It will be ten days after the election before the news of it 
reaches here unless we get it through Southern sources, which we 
may. The only excitement in prospect is the reception of some 
eight or more thousand sick and wounded prisoners from the 
North to be exchanged for a like number of our men in the 
Savannah river. 

Write me soon. Yours ever, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 92 BEAcoN STREET 
15 November, 1864 

So the election is over and the country is safe. It is a great 
thing every way that the majority is so great. The trumpet 
must not in time of battle send forth an uncertain sound. All the 
forces of the nation must be turned in some one direction, any- 
way, or there is confusion and weakness. Their party violence is 
subdued by the decisiveness of the voice of the people. I feel 
that we have turned a great corner. 

I was much interested in what you say about a rumor pre- 
vailing in your Department that Sheridan and his army are to 
be transferred to your Department. Charley Whittier, of Gen- 
eral Wright’s staff, who left here the other day after a brief 
leave, said a similar rumor prevailed in the army of the Shenan- 
doah. Nevertheless I don’t believe it, or at least to its full ex- 
tent. Some troops may be sent to your Department, but I am 
inclined to doubt whether the rebels will not prevent it by in- 
creased activity in the Shenandoah. Taken in connection with 
the rumor of General Sherman’s march to Savannah or Charles- 
ton, the plan assumes a kind of coherency. Why however should 
not Sherman go to Hilton Head or Beaufort instead of Savan- 
nah? My first idea when I heard this startling report about 
Sherman was that it was a blind, and that he was really march- 
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ing upon Hood’s communications, probably in a north west di- 
rection, having thrown the bulk of his army to Atlanta in order 
to strike them some distance below Hood’s position. I still re- 
gard this as good strategy, so far as I can form a judgment, and I 
see that some papers, among others the Washington Star, adopt 
this view. But on comparing one thing with another, the rumors 
you mention and those mentioned by Whittier, and thinking 
over the other alternative — the march to the Atlantic Ocean — 
I think this latter to be on the whole the most probable theory. 
I think that the object of such a march must be, not the pos- 
session of such unimportant points as Charleston or Savannah, 
but the possession of Lee’s communications. From Port Royal 
Sherman’s army could be conveyed, in part at least, by trans- 
ports to Newbern, and from there three or four days’ march 
suffices to strike the main railroads. I don’t know exactly about 
this, but it seems to me that those roads which lie near the sea- 
coast in Georgia and South Carolina could be seized on the 
march to the seacoast, and the remainder in North Carolina by a 
march from Newbern or possibly Plymouth, via Weldon. 

I can’t make up my mind where the great fleet is going. Is 
it to make a trial of the Dutch Gap Canal? or to take Wilming- 
ton? 

It seems to me that you are working rather too hard and tak- 
ing too little exercise, are you not? You must look out for yellow 
fever, which seems to be making such dreadful ravages near 
Newbern. I was amused at your description of your Sundays — 
the evident relish with which you spoke of throwing aside ‘busi- 
ness, law, and German’ to take up theology and novels — 
‘Thine earthly Sabbaths,’ etc. I should imagine you had indeed 
a sufficient variety of subjects to write opinions upon. Well, 
variety is charming, as they say. 

Frank is a contract-surgeon at the U.S. Hospital at Readville, 
at $100. per mensem. I have entirely given up my idea of leaving 
home and living with Frank; not only am I very comfortably 
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situated at home, and to an old fellow like me moving is uncom- 
fortable, but I find Frank very different from me, so much so 
that I don’t believe we should increase each other’s enjoyment 
much by ‘chumming’ with each other. He is the reverse of what 
I am in many respects, and our education has strengthened our 
differences of character. Of course you will not understand me 
to imply anything in the nature of variance or disagreement, or 
anything of that kind. 

I see that Warren has been restored. Macy, who has recently 
been commissioned a Brevet-Brigadier General, wrote me that 
he was at Headquarters A.P. the other day and heard Meade 
and Warren laughing and joking over the reports of their re- 
moval. I have never believed that Meade would be removed, 
nor do I wish him to be removed, for I rate him higher than any 
of the commanders of the Army of the Potomac, and I do not 
know who could supply his place. I don’t think Hancock 
could. As to Warren, Bache writes me that he is considered an 
excellent corps-commander, though he admits he has not been 
fortunate in this campaign. Colonel Pierson? of 39th Mass., 
formerly Adjutant of the 2oth, thinks very highly of Warren. 
Bache excuses the ‘gaps’ and losses by the enemy entering them 
and flanking us, on the excuse of the nature of the country, etc. 
This last move he admits was aimed at the Southside R.R., but 
owing to the rain, roads, etc., (and also I suspect to the prox- 
imity of the election) nothing was hazarded, and nothing 

“pameds. +. 
Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S.C., November 18, 1864 


My pear Joun, —I ought to have answered your letter by 
the last steamer, but had nothing to say, not indeed that there 


* Charles Lawrence Peirson (d. 1920). 
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is much more now. All quiet here as usual. The vessels with 
prisoners of war from Fortress Monroe arrived here about a 
week ago, and the men have almost all been delivered to the 
rebel authorities in Savannah River, that is, all that are to be 
delivered there, as many of them are to be taken to New Orleans 
and be exchanged at some point on the Mississippi. Our men 
have not been received yet, and for sanitary reasons they prob- 
ably will not be allowed to land here, but will be carried North, 
so that I shall not have an opportunity of seeing Colonels Weld 
and Forbes * or others who may be among them. 

There is an indefinite sort of feeling that something may be 
done here this winter, and we have some hopes that the terminus 
of Sherman’s mysterious expedition may be some point near 
here. I think myself however that Sherman will return to 
Atlanta, after having rampaged up and down through Northern 
Georgia. Some days ago there was great excitement in Charles- 
ton, ringing of bells and running of railroad trains, but the cause 
has not been discovered. The latest rebel paper received of the 
15th, says nothing about Sherman’s raid, but says the country 
will be electrified by something in a day or two.... 

I have just carried in to the General for his signature an order 
approving the sentence of a citizen in Florida, who was tried for 
murder and is to be hung within a week. The murdered man by 
name Whitney was hung by the prisoner Murray for being a 
Union man; several others were present at the execution (one 
of the singular name of Anguish Britt) and they gave conclusive 
evidence on the trial. One of the witnesses described the murder 
in such a horribly grotesque and graphic manner, that it struck 
me and I copied it from the record verbatim. ‘Mr. Murray took 
Mr. Whitney, put him on his horse and Mr. Clifton climbed a 
tree and tied one end of the rope to the tree. Then Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Clifton put the rope around Mr. Whitney’s neck. Mr. 


t Stephen Minot Weld, taken prisoner at Petersburg, and William Hathaway 
Forbes (1840-1897), taken prisoner near Aldie Gap, Virginia. 
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Hull was standing behind the critter with a stick. Mr. Murray 
or Mr. Clifton said “‘Clack him off’’ and he slapped the critter 
with the stick; it ran from under him and the old man hung 
right there.’ 

I send you by this mail a number of the Palmetto Herald 
which contains an order relating to an abortive attack on Fort 
Johnson on Charleston Harbor, which not improbably might, 
if successful as it ought to have been, resulted in the capture of 
Charleston. The examination of the evidence cost me a good 
deal of trouble, but the result, as you will see, can be briefly 
stated. I find I have not a copy of the Palmetto Herald, so I 
send you the order itself instead... . 

General Gordon whom you ask about is, I see, in New York, 
but I suppose will not remain there, though Captain Scott 
writes me he doubts if General Gordon will ever be fit for duty 
again in the field. Captain Scott is now temporarily at Head 
Quarters, Army of the James. I had a letter from him dated 
November 5th just after Butler had left for New York, and as 
the opinion of an officer who has served with the Army in Vir- 
ginia and now returns to it after a long absence may be interest- 
ing to you, I copy part of his letter. 

“I don’t believe Butler will ever come back to this army and 
that there will be several important changes in the army. Han- 
cock swears he won’t serve another day under Meade and I 
guess the dissatisfaction is very general. Somehow the enemy 
always finds a gap between two corps and that must be Meade’s 
fault. So I think Hancock will have this army (Army of James) 
and perhaps Sheridan the Army of the Potomac; if the valley 
can then be trusted to any one else.” Speaking of Sheridan’s last 
fight, he says ‘Crook’s' 8th corps isn’t of much account and 
was driven in the wildest confusion, but the steadiness of the 
6th and the personal enthusiasm inspired by Sheridan snatched 
victory out of defeat.’ Further on, ‘Deserters come in slowly 

* George Crook (1828-1890). 
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now, but they say Lee will lose half of his army as soon as Lin- 
coln’s election is known. I must confess the spirit of the army is 
not exactly what I wish it were, so much slaughter has depressed 
everyone.’ ‘Wheaton is chief C. S. of this army; (Wheaton was 
commissary and acting aide on General Gordon’s staff and was 
at Cedar Mountain, Antietam, Chancellorsville, etc.); he says 
they have had no fighting here such as they used to have, and is 
a good deal disgusted at it.’ ‘The rebel works are immensely 
strong and cannot be taken directly by assault. Every one 
thinks Grant’s genius must discover some other way.’ Meade’s 
removal would neither surprise or disgust me, though I have 
always stood up for him as against Burnside, and Sickles et hoc 
genus omne. I do not expect anything offensive before Richmond 
this winter, unless Lee leaves Richmond. 

I have not had an opportunity to talk with General Foster 
about Fort Sumter since I saw you, when I do I will bear your 
interrogatories in mind. What you say about Major Anderson’s 
telling Beauregard about his provisions being out, always has 
seemed to me the test point in the case as showing Major 
Anderson’s animus. As I believe I told you, General Foster said 
that if the garrison had had ammunition and provisions they 
could have remained there till this time. A naval battery 
of six guns has been erected by request of Admiral Dahlgren at 
Cummings Point, from which ten thousand shot and shell are to 
be fired at Fort Sumter. The Admiral hopes to knock the Fort 
actually to pieces. 

I suppose by this time you have almost forgotten that there 
ever was an election. I think Lincoln will be merciful to his 
enemies, but pretty savage to the noisy grumblers in his own 
camp, and every righteous soul will say ‘Amen.’ I am sorry the 
republican majority is to be so large in Congress, just enough to 
give a sure vote on every measure vital to the preservation of 
the country would be much better; now I am afraid they can get 
a majority for any cursed nonsense. Yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO His MoTHER 


HEapQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S.C., December 8, 1864 

My pear Mortuer, —I want sent down in a box at New 

Year’s the following articles: 

Pair blue flannel trousers, without gold cord. 

Brightley’s Digest U.S. Statutes. 

Laws of Congress, 3rd Session 37th Congress. 

3rd Volume Greanleaf’s Evidence. 

Appleton’s Evidence, published, I think, separately; if not, in Philadelphia 
Law Library. 

Smith’s Mercantile Law (Amre. Ed.) 

Williams’ Personal Property (Amer. Ed.) 

Cicero’s Orations, 3 vols. (Teubner’s Ed.) to be got at Urbino. 

Jonathan Edwards on the Will (a copy of the edition, if possible, that Harriet 
has). 

Essays on Social Subjects from Saturday Review (published, I believe, by 
Ticknor). 

Mill on Liberty. 

Mill on Representative Government. 


Austin on Jurisprudence (last edition). 
Grote’s History of Greece (the Amer. Ed., published I think by Harper). 


I write in great haste having returned from the front last night 
and going up again this morning. 

I wrote to Russell on the night of the 5th after the attack at 
Grahamville, and said we were going to the Peninsula between 
the Tillafinny * and Coosawhatchie. We left on the morning of 
the 6th and proceeded to the Tillafinny, and landed troops on 
the right bank under command of General Potter,? whom I ac- 
companied. After a regiment was landed we pushed up rapidly 
through the country and about a mile and a half out we met the 
rebel pickets whom we forced back for about another mile and a 
half to where a road crosses the Peninsula, the ground is like 
this:3 
We stopped a little way this side of the road, as marked by dotted 


* General Foster spells it Tullifinny. 2 Edward Elmer Potter (1823-1889). 
3 The plan is not with the letter. 
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red line, and at a crossing of the road the rebels made a stand 
and attacked our left vigorously; matters looked squally for a 
few minutes for the rebels drove our men back and coming out 
of the woods at the head of the cross road, fired down the road 
up which we had come, but our men rallied and drove the enemy 
back and took the position marked by the continuous red line 
which we now hold. In this advance of our men we captured a 
battle flag, and some howitzers coming up the enemy made no 
further attempt to drive us back. We are now within three- 
fourths of a mile of the R.R., though separated by a dense wood; 
whether we shall succeed in reaching it, I do not know. Heavy 
guns have been ordered to the front, with which we hope to 
reach the R.R. bridge over the Coosawhatchie and either de- 
stroy it or prevent the passage of the rail road trains. After the 
repulse of the enemy I returned to General Foster, who was on 
the Nemala...and again went out with an order to General 
Potter and to bring back a report from him; when I got back the 
General had left the creek, and going on board the Canonicus, 
where he had told me to wait for him, laid down on a settee and 
was asleep in about half a minute; in the morning [rest of letter is 
missing]. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 92 Beacon Street, 13 December, 1864 

My pEaAR Joun, — I have been busy of late or I should have 
answered before your two interesting letters of 18th and 28th 
ult., for which many thanks. I also have to thank you very much 
for your thoughtful present of the autographs of Generals 
Hatch, Saxton, Potter and Scammon.' In this connection how- 
ever I feel bound, as Lord Chancellor of the Jacobite Club, to 
advert, which I do with much pain, to the constant recurrence 
in these documents of the objectionable formula ‘D. S.’ I had 

t Eliakim Parker Scammon (1816-1894). 
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heard much of the low state of morals in your Department, but 
I confess I was hardly prepared to see much glaring evidence that 
depravity had found its way even into official circles, and that its 
baleful influence extended even into the management of mili- 
tary affairs. Morse, A.G. has filed a Bill praying for an Injunc- 
tion to restrain J. G. Foster and his associates from exercising 
their official functions in your Department. The Hearing will 
come off at Blanc’s, Winter Place, tomorrow evening at six 
o’clock, or at such time thereafter during said evening as the 
Lord Chancellor shall feel disposed for the performance of the 
peculiar duties of his highly responsible office. Of which fail 
not at your peril! 

I was much grieved to hear of Hartwell’s wounds. It was ap- 
parently a case very like Macy’s at Deep Bottom; only Hartwell 
was wounded, though perhaps less injured by the horse than 
Macy. If you see him, pray give my kindest regards to him. 
He evidently behaved extremely well, and with great gallantry. 

Ned Jeffries has been pardoned out. The Council had, (I 
understand entre nous) by a very close vote recommended him 
for pardon on the ground of innocence. Whatever we lawyers 
think of the propriety of six or seven gentlemen undertaking to 
revise the verdict of a jury given after a full and fair trial under 
the instructions of the Court, yet we personally (as I do) may 
think they came to a correct conclusion. I have not yet seen 
Ned, though I received a nice note from him in answer to a note 
‘of congratulation I sent him. 

_ I suppose by the time this reaches you Sherman will have 
emerged. If he travelled ten miles a day he ought to appear by 
the roth inst. or thereabouts. I attached very little importance 
to Foster’s (or rather Hatch’s) expedition, which as you saga- 
ciously prognosticated in your note, like many of its predeces- 
sors, came to grief. I want Sherman’s army to be put on trans- 
ports and sent right to City Point. I think you will agree with 
me that this is the best thing possible under the circumstances. 
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It is merely carrying out what I have always desired to see done, 
viz: the concentration in Virginia of a force sufficiently large 
to take Richmond. Hood is laid up, so to speak, near Nashville. 
There is no other army in the Confederacy, but Lee’s. The main 
thing is to defeat Lee and take Richmond. Add Sherman’s army 
of 40,000 — 60,000 men and Sherman’s brains, to the Army of 
the Potomac, and we do this in a month. The South-side rail- 
road would be taken at once — we came near doing it on October 
27th, in Hatch’s rum affair. Macy writes me that it can be done 
with the troops we have. The addition of Sherman’s army would 
accomplish this, and Richmond too before long. As for Savan- 
nah, Charleston and Wilmington, what of them? Barren suc- 
cesses, yielding doubtless some modicum of good, as all successes 
do, but compared with Richmond and Lee, they are what 
Charleston and Savannah were in the Revolution compared with 
Washington and his army. It is mere trifling, this wasting 
time in occupying posts. As for blockade-running, destroy Lee 
and you destroy blockading, for you destroy the market. Here 
we ‘have them by the apex.’ We can put two of our best armies 
under our two best generals, Grant and Sherman, right upon 
Lee. Let but me hear the news that ‘General Sherman with 
60,000 men has landed at City Point,’ and I will soon send you 
the news that the days of the Confederacy are ended. Yet I am 
awfully afraid the Government won’t do it. It seems like too 
much of a stroke to expect. But I live in hope that this great 
opportunity will not be rejected. Give the rebels another winter, 
and they will arm again, accidents may occur, deranging our 
best laid schemes. Strike while the iron is hot, let General Sher- 
man’s magnificent march through Georgia be followed by the 
bold stroke of proceeding at once to Petersburg, and we follow 
up our material successes with vigorous steps. 

I don’t mean to say that the army now before Petersburg 
can’t take it, and take Richmond too, for I believe it is only a 
question of time. We have advanced gradually, but we have 
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still advanced since June 15th, when we got there. Still, why 
expose ourselves to the chances of the future when victory is 
within our grasp? I am sorry to say that Scott’s statements 
about the army of the Potomac are verified by what I hear. 
There is dissatisfaction with Meade, though there is unshaken 
and steady confidence in Grant. I was glad to get Scott’s state- 
ments and would like to hear anything interesting from him. 
By the way, Charley Mills was here last week, looking very 
well, though of course lame. I saw him a good deal, dined with 
him at the Union Club, etc. He says you ought to write him. 
He has told me lots about the army. He is at 2d Corps Head- 
quarters, Capt. A. A.G. (Oh that you would come up here this 
cold night — after talking considerable we would go round to 
Holmes’ and get a gin-toddy. John, you must come home this 
winter. Take thirty days’ leave, which you doubtless can do, 
and come.) To return to Charley. He was in capital spirits, and 
looked extremely well. He is not over much attached to Meade, 
and says he is unpopular. He thinks Meade’s extreme caution 
caused us to lose much in the affair at Poplar Spring Church 
on September 27, when if you recollect, there were rumors of 
Grant’s being dissatisfied with Meade. Grant was on the north 
of the James with Butler who captured some batteries, etc. 
Charley thinks Hancock would do better, but I don’t. It is 
barely possible that Sheridan would. Not that Sheridan has 
shown the capacity for handling 60,000 men, but he has done 
well so far. Whether Sheridan is now in A. of P. I don’t know. 
The 6th Corps is there, and other reinforcements I hear. I 
expect a move myself before Christmas. The fact is, in my judg- 
ment, Grant has had too many troops on north of James to do 
anything effectively on south side of James. If the roth Corps 
had for instance been left in the entrenchments during the 
Hatcher’s Run Affair in the last of October, it is in the opinion of 
good judges, Miles and Macy, and Charley Mills, for instance, 
* Nelson Appleton Miles (1839-1925). 
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that it could have stormed Petersburg, the enemy’s centre being 
really almost denuded of troops. 

Hood seems to be blown, so to speak, but he is a smart fellow 
in my humble opinion. He possesses certainly one art, that of 
reorganizing his army soon after defeat, which is no small thing. 
He came near beating us at Franklin. I don’t think he will beat 
Thomas, who is from all accounts a really able man. 

Billy Swan has been here, and went back last week, I believe. 
I saw him several times. His father’s death leaves Billy and 
Frank as the only children, their mother alone, and they at the 
war, and Frank wounded and a prisoner. Billy says however 
that he heard from some officers in the naval force that captured 
Plymouth, N.C., that persons in the town who saw Frank re- 
ported him as going off in very good spirits, not much hurt. 
I know you will be glad to learn this. Billy says he expects that 
both Sherman and Hood will find their way to Richmond in 
time, and the whole thing be fought out there. — 

Mills, by the way, speaks of Tom Stevenson ? as having made 
a most excellent officer. Had he lived and taken charge of the 
Mine, he says (and I don’t doubt it) we should have taken Peters- 
burg on 30th July. 

I know you will sympathize with our family in our sorrow that 
Nash has left, the house. His health has been failing somewhat, 
and he says he could not do our work any more. I doubt if I 
ever saw a more excellent man than John Nash in my life. He 
certainly was a pattern in the performance of his daily duties 
in a really Christian spirit. He is a truly good Christian man. 

I am reading Farrar with my sister and like it very much. 
His first chapter displays marked logical and analytical ability. 
Miss Cobbe’s ‘Broken Lights’: is clever and interesting.... 

Joun C. Ropes 


t William Willard Swan (1837-1911) and Francis Henry Swan (1838-1918). 

2 Thomas Greely Stevenson was killed, May 10, 1864, at the battle of Spottsylvania 
Court House. 

3 Broken Lights: an Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future Prospects of Re- 
ligious Faith, 1864. 
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P.S. I liked General Foster’s Fort Johnson order much. Why 
did he not, however, cashier Colonel Gurney?! Where was the 
watchful representative of the Law — hey? 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To HIS MoTHER 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hirton Heap, S.C., December 14, 1864 

My pear Moruer, — I wish you would send me by mail, a 
pocket diary for 1865, one of those which contain the Almanac, 
and also a separate entire page for each day. If this reaches you 
before my box leaves, I wish you would put in it two hundred 
and fifty (250) of the cigars which are on hand for me, also a 
good tooth brush, which it is hard to get down here, also two or 
three pots of currant jelly. Our housekeeper has a bright little 
girl of about ten years old, who reads quite nicely. If you will 
put in some books I will give them to her. I do not wish any 
good or useful works of which she seems to have some of a most 
doleful and stupid sort, but some easy fairy books, particularly 
the history of Hop-o-my-Thumb, of whom I found she had never 
heard. 

My mess expenses for the month of November I have just 
made up, and found to be unusually light, being only $55.50 
a piece, this is due partly to our having bought no large amounts 
of stores of which we had some on hand, partly from my ending 
the month on the 27th, on which day we started on our steam- 
boat excursions, but partly also I think from more economical 
management. Our establishment as I told you, consists of four 
in the mess, three men, two women and two children as servants. 
The wages of cook, housekeeper and waiter boy are $29.00 per 
month. Some of the principal items of expense are 15 lbs. 
butter at .60 = 9.00; 7314 lbs. mutton at .20 = 14.70; 18614 
Ibs. fresh beef at .17 = 31.70; 86 lbs. of potatoes at .0314 = 3.01; 
27 lbs. brown sugar at .2434 = 6.62; 15 lbs. candles at .44 = 

t William Gurney (1821-1879). 
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6.60; 28 Ibs. rice at .16 = 4.48; 29 lbs. white sugar at .2514 = 
7.253 35 lbs. salt beef at .1114 = 4.03; 10 lbs. roast and ground 
coffee at .7014 = 7.03; bread = 7.52. We have to pay for a great 
deal of bone with our beef, but I suppose that is an evil incident 
to marketing anywhere. I see coffee is sold by the commissary 
this month at about .54 which is a very important deduction. 
So much for the inner man. 

I wrote you last on the 8th, and that same day left again with 
the General for the Tillafinny River, but the General wanting a 
report made out as soon as possible of the rebel defences at 
Charleston, Savannah, and along the line of R.R. connecting 
them for his own use and that of General Sherman should he 
make his appearance, he sent me back to the Head to compile 
it from the information which had been obtained at different 
times from deserters, escaped prisoners, etc., whose statements 
were on file at Department Headquarters. I returned that even- 
ing accordingly and remained there at work till day before yes- 
terday. I was very glad of it, as it turned out, for during the 
days I was at the Head the weather was exceedingly cold and 
rainy. On the gth there was another fight near the R.R. in 
which our men advanced to within a few hundred yards of the 
R.R. and drove the enemy to it, but it was not deemed prudent 
to attack them, they being now nearly equal in number to our- 
selves, and our men returned to our original position but during 
the advance a slashing was cut through the thick woods which 
separate our position from the R.R. leaving only a narrow 
fringe of woods and our guns now play upon the road and day 
before yesterday smashed a locomotive which was attempting 
to pass; our infantry will make no further attempt on the R.R. 
at least at present. I see it generally stated in the Northern 
papers that we have cut the R.R. This is a mistake, it has not 
been done by General Foster, though as I said our artillery 
pretty effectually commands it. On December roth the child 
of Colonel Woodford who lives next door to us died. It was very 
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foolish for him to bring it down here, the climate is very bad 
for young children even at seasons like the present, which are 
perfectly healthy for older persons. I have known four or five 
cases of deaths of children among the families of officers of the 
Department Staff. On the 11th I went on board the Canan- 
daigua, a sloop of war and dined. It is always an infliction to 
have to visit naval men; with few exceptions they are slow to 
the last degree. The night was very cold, the thermometer 
being at 25 at seven in the morning and almost all the servants 
were taken sick in consequence, and when a darkey is sick he 
always thinks he is going to die. But by a liberal but some- 
what indiscriminate use of whiskey, ginger, castor oil and 
hot flannels prescribed by me, they have mostly recovered 
from their various head, tooth, chest and stomaches. On the 
morning of the 12th there arrived from Fort Pulaski a Cap- 
tain Duncan," chief of scouts to General Howard, who had made 
his way from the rear of Savannah to the gunboat in Ossabaw 
Sound and announced the advent of General Sherman safe 
and sound, but as I have come to the end of my sheet and it 
is late, I will close for tonight and continue on the steamboat 
tomorrow. 
Str. NEMALA, OGEECHEE RIVER 
December 15, 1864 
I ended last night on the morning of the 12th, at the arrival 
of an officer from General Sherman. As soon as General Foster 
heard it he started in the Nemala for Ossabaw Sound. He had 
got off before I could reach the boat. I took the next boat for 
Fort Pulaski, hoping to find him there, but he had gone on and 
I had to return very much disappointed to the Head. On the 
evening of the 13th as I was sitting with Dr. Clymer? with 
whom I had dined, Captain Gouraud came in and said that the 
General had returned without having accomplished anything, 
and was going to return to Ossabaw immediately. I started 
* William Duncan. 2 Meredith Clymer (1817-1902). 
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down to the wharf at once and got off with him. We left at 
about half past seven o’clock, and having a fast boat reached 
Ossabaw at about one o’clock a.m. on the 14th. Here a signal 
officer came on board who had seen General Sherman and an- 
nounced the capture by him of Fort McAllister on the Ogeechee 
on the previous afternoon by assault, which is of the greatest 
importance as giving him a sure and convenient base on the 
Ocean. Fort McAllister is an immensely strong work and has 
beaten off an attack of the navy. We went up to the obstruc- 
tions below the Fort and General Sherman came off in a boat, 
and went down in the Nemala to Warren Sound, where was 
Admiral Dahlgren, on board of whose boat he went and we re- 
turned to Hilton Head. 

I have written a letter to John Ropes about General Sherman, 
and told him to send it to you. He is a most original and viva- 
cious man, talking incessantly and using a great deal of slang, 
but it would be impossible to repeat his conversation at all, so 
much depended on his manner and peculiar language. His 
army is in perfect condition, having experienced no opposition 
on their way, his infantry not being even attacked. He has 
closely invested Savannah, and its fall is as sure as anything in 
war can be. General Sherman’s only fear is that some of the 
garrison may escape. He is within three miles of the city with 
an army of 60,000 men and his line stretches from the Savannah 
to the Ogeechee, he holds Argyle Island in the Savannah River 
just above the city and intends to throw a division on the north 
side of the river to prevent any escape. He says he is in no hurry 
to take the city, but will summon Hardie to surrender to- 
morrow or the day after, and if he meets a refusal, he will do with 
the city as he pleases. The march across the country has been a 
perfect pleasure excursion to the soldiers and he says there is 
not a fence rail anywhere through the sixty miles’ breadth of 
country through which he marched. The whole railroad too is 
destroyed almost throughout its entire length. All the horses 
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and means of transportation were carried off by the army and 
when any animals broke down they were shot and not left for 
the inhabitants. He seems to have gone on the principle of pro- 
tecting property which was not concealed, but of allowing the 
soldiers to take and keep anything they found hid. He says the 
men found a good deal by sounding with their ramrods in the 
- gardens where the people had buried their silver and other 
property; one boy has $14,000.00 in gold discovered in this way. 
It is evident that while he would prevent personal outrage and 
indiscriminate plunder, he delights in the destruction of pro- 
perty, and is glad whenever any conduct on the part of the 
inhabitants furnished him with an excuse for burning their 
houses. He spoke in a very agreeable way of the Generals under 
him and of others, particularly of Grant. On General Foster’s 
speaking of Grant’s saying that Sherman ought to be Lieutenant 
General, he said that Grant was a better man for the place than 
he, that he was a more just and resolute man than himself. 

I do not believe that he will be outside of Savannah for more 
than a fortnight, and perhaps will take it in two or three days. 
Whether he attacks Charleston or not is a matter, I think, of 
doubt, though he said he could do it with entire ease, in fact 
his bragging reminded me almost of the New York Herald; how- 
ever I believe him a very prudent man and far from rash. He 
says the rebellion is a shell, and this morning I was talking with 
an escaped Union officer from Columbia, who has been trans- 
ported over great part of the Confederacy, and who describes 
the greatest lack of transportation and supplies everywhere. 
I do not think Sherman’s army will embark, as some have sup- 
posed. He laughed at the idea as ridiculous, but if he speaks his 
intentions as he apparently does with frankness, he will march 
north through South and North Carolina destroying all the rail- 
roads and transportation as he goes. 

This morning we started again from Hilton Head and came up 
past Fort McAllister, but a thick fog coming up and having no 
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pilot, we have been obliged to anchor, and shall go up to the 
bridge over the Ogeechee in the morning and thence communi- 
cate with General Sherman. There is an officer on board, by 
name Webster, who formerly lived in this country, and though 
it was quite dark as we came up, I think from his description we 
must be lying a few miles above Miss Clay’s plantation, and I 
saw the picket fires of the soldiers burning near where I suppose 
the house to be. (Incompleie.) 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 


Str. NemMata, December 14, 1864 

Dear Joun, —I have just passed a whole morning in the 
company of the greatest military genius of the country in the 
height of his success. If I were to write a dozen pages I could 
not tell you a tenth part of what he said, for he talked incessantly 
and more rapidly than any man I ever saw. A despatch boat 
goes North immediately on our arrival at Hilton Head with the 
glorious news of Sherman’s success, but I will try to scribble a 
word or two as we go along in this shaky boat. 

A line first about preliminary movements; about the 25th of 
November General Foster received orders to make demonstra- 
tions against the Charleston and Savannah Road and cut it, if 
possible, with the view of helping General Sherman, and on the 
27th I started with General Foster on board the steamer Nemala, 
together with 5000 troops, who after they were landed were to be 
under the command of General Hatch. General Foster’s wound 
makes him unable either to walk or ride so that he remained on 
the steamer, and directed operations therefrom. We first at- 
tempted to reach the Railroad near Grahamville, but met a 
battery which barred our progress and we retired after con- 
siderable loss. Other demonstrations were made in different 
directions, and finally a force was landed at Tallifinny Creek and 
pushing forward after a sharp skirmish gained a position about 
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three-fourths of a mile from the R.R. which we still occupy and 
from which with our artillery we can prevent the passage of 
trains at least in the day time. When this force landed I ac- 
companied General Potter who was in command, and the fight 
which ensued was the first time I was ever under musketry fire 
or indeed any fire of consequence. It is singular that I should 
have been two years an aide-de-camp on the staff of a fight- 
ing brigadier without hearing a bullet whistle, and within two 
months after becoming the legal adviser of a supposed sleeping 
department, I should be in the midst of a hot fire, for it was brisk 
work and looked badly for a few minutes. I suppose you may 
by this time have seen Colonel Hartwell who was slightly 
wounded in the fight at Grahamville while landing his regiment 
in a most gallant manner. All this, which I would like to dwell 
on, must give place to the great news. I had a long talk with 
General Foster about Fort Sumter, but this also I must reserve 
for a future time. On the morning of the 11th news came that a 
scout of General Howard’s had come through and reported all 
well and last night after General Foster had once attempted in 
vain to open communication with General Sherman, he again 
started on the Nemala for Ossabaw Sound, and throwing all 
business aside, I was bound to go with him. We started about 
half past seven p.M., and reached Ossabaw Sound at two a.M., 
where we were boarded by a signal officer who informed us that 
Fort McAllister had been captured by General Hazen’s ' division 
in an assault at five o’clock the night before, and that he (the 
signal officer) had seen General Sherman. We steamed up the 
Ogeechee as near to Fort McAllister as the obstructions and sup- 
posed torpedoes would allow us, and sending a boat on shore 
General Sherman with a captain of his staff came off, arriving 
about half past seven o’clock and remaining till half past one. 
First about Fort McAllister, the ‘all important capture’ of 
which as General S. terms it, secures an excellent base for such 
t William Babcock Hazen (1830-1887). 
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supplies as may be needed. The Fort is very strong mounting 
twenty-one guns, some of which are field pieces, and many 
months ago beat off three heavy ironclads, inflicting considerable 
damage; the assault was made by three columns each of three 
regiments, and twenty-five minutes by the watch, as General 
Sherman says, after the first order was given the fort was in our 
possession. The garrison fought desperately, and several re- 
fusing to surrender were killed inside of the Fort. Our loss was 
about eighty, of whom half were killed and wounded by the ex- 
plosion of torpedoes buried in the ground which were exploded 
by our men walking over the works after they were captured. 
General Sherman set the prisoners to work digging them up 
and informed the commander of the fort that he had it in con- 
sideration to shut him up with a number of his men equal to the 
number of our men who were killed by torpedoes and blow them 
up by gunpowder. 

General Sherman is the most American looking man I ever 
saw, tall and lank, not very erect, with hair like thatch, which 
he rubs up with his hands, a rusty beard trimmed close, a 
wrinkled face, sharp, prominent red nose, small, bright eyes, 
coarse red hands; black felt hat slouched over the eyes (he says 
when he wears anything else the soldiers cry out, as he rides 
along, ‘Hallo, the old man has got a new hat’), dirty dickey with 
the points wilted down, black, old-fashioned stock, brown field 
officer’s coat with high collar and no shoulder straps, muddy 
trowsers and one spur. He carries his hands in his pocket, is 
very awkward in his gait and motions, talks continually and 
with immense rapidity, and might sit to Punch for the portrait 
of an ideal Yankee. He was of course in the highest spirits and 
talked with an openness which was too natural not be to some- 
thing more than apparent. In striving to recall his talk, I find 
it impossible to recall his language or indeed what he talked 
about, indeed it would be easier to say what he did not talk 
about than what he did. I never passed a more amusing or in- 
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structive day, but at his departure I felt it a relief and ex- 
perienced almost an exhaustion after the excitement of his 
vigorous presence. 

He has Savannah securely invested, his left rests securely on 
the Savannah River, his right at Fort McAllister, his line is 
within the three mile post from the city, he intends to throw 
a division across the Savannah to prevent the escape of Hardie 
from the city, and says he shall take his own time about reducing 
the city, unless he is hurried by despatches from General Grant, 
he has 60,000 men with him and only wishes there were more 
men in Savannah; he says the city is his sure game and stretches 
out his arm and claws his bony fingers in the air to illustrate how 
he has his grip on it. There is a ‘whip the creation’ and an al- 
most boastful confidence in himself which in an untried man 
would be very disgusting, but in him is intensely comic. I wish 
you could see him, he is a man after your own heart. Like Grant 
he smokes constantly, and producing six cigars from his pocket 
said they were his daily allowance, but judging at the rate at 
which he travelled through them while he was on our boat, he 
must often exceed it. He scouted the idea of his going on ships 
and said he would rather march to Richmond than go there by 
water, he said he expected to turn north toward the latter end of 
December, at the same time the sun did, and that if he went 
through South Carolina, as he in all probability should, that his 
march through that state would be one of the most horrible 
things in the history of the world, that the devil himself could 
not restrain his men in that state, and I do not think that he 
(that is Sherman, not the devil) would try to restrain them 
much; he evidently purposes to make the South feel the horrors 
of war as much as he legitimately can, and if the men trespass 
beyond the strict limits of his orders he does not inquire into 
their cases too curiously. He told with evident delight how on 
his march he could look forty miles in each direction and see the 
smoke rolling up as from one great bonfire. 
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His army has been and is in perfect health and spirits, with 
everything they want, in much better condition than if they had 
remained at Atlanta, they are all ready to march anywhere with 
the ‘old man’ in five minutes. The army has not been on 
diminished rations a day since they left Chattanooga, and since 
they started on this last march General Sherman says that they 
have had turkeys every morning for breakfast, and won’t con- 
descend to eat hogs. His better disciplined regiments have now 
in their knapsacks seven of eight days’ bread with which they 
started and the army brought in great droves of cattle, mules and 
negroes, the latter of whom he wants to turn over to General 
Saxton, and evidently does not believe in the African as a soldier; 
he says he has destroyed $50,000,000.00 worth of property and 
saved the Government $3,000,000.00 for the expenses of his army. 

The steamer is going and I have to close without beginning to 
say what I wish; General Sherman says the opposition to him 
was puerile and his infantry was never attacked. 

Please show this to my father, and let him take it home, or 


better take it yourself, 
J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, JR., To His MoTHER 
Str. CALiForNIA, OFF Nortu Caroina Coast 
December 25, 1864 

My peAR Mortuer, — A merry Christmas to you all. I am 
spending mine on salt water, carrying despatches to General 
Grant. I hope to reach City Point tonight, and shall return 

immediately to Hilton Head, probably on this same steamer. 
My last letter I mailed on the evening of the 17th on returning 
to Hilton Head after our trip up the Ogeechee. Browne the 
Treasury Agent had become such an intolerable nuisance that 
the General gave up the Revenue Cutter Nemala which had been 
lent him by the collector, and from which he did not like to eject 


t Albert Gallatin Browne, Sr. (1805-1885), of Salem. 
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Browne, and took one of his own boats the Canonicus, but she 
was at Tallifinny River and on the Sunday the 18th the fog was so 
thick that she could not get to Hilton Head, and on the next day 
she had to be coaled and cleaned so that our departure was post- 
poned till the morning of the 20th. These two days of quiet at 
Hilton Head were very welcome to me, as I was enabled to work 
off the office business which had accumulated in my absence. 
But our departure was destined to be still further delayed 
for on going to Head Quarters in the morning ready to go on 
board, we learned that General Sherman had arrived during the 
night on the Admiral’s ship and was expected on shore every 
moment. I went to the dock to wait for him and soon he came 
off in the Admiral’s barge with a number of staff officers. There 
was a salute for him and the band and guard, etc., turned out, he 
rode up to General Foster’s where was lunch, and subsequently 
Mrs. Foster gave a great dinner, but not being able to accom- 
modate the whole party, some of them flowed over into our estab- 
lishment which served as sort of a chapel of ease. Among others 
Arthur Lawrence * who had come through with General Howard 
dined with us. After dinner General Sherman left, the town being 
illuminated in his honor and looking quite finely, and soon after 
General Foster sent for us to come on board the Canonicus and 
we started for the Tallifinny. It had been arranged between 
Generals Sherman and Foster that a division from Sherman’s 
army should be brought from the Ogeechee in steamboats and 
landed at Boyd’s Neck, where our first landing was effected 
nearly a month ago, and that it should push forward to the 
Railroad at the same time that General Hatch attacked near 
Tallifinny; one if not both of the attacks would probably suc- 
ceed, and then the whole force was to move south and close the 
only exit from Savannah. The morning of the 21st found us 
at the mouth of the Tallifinny, General Hatch was sent for and 
came off, and after consulting with him the General left for the 
* Arthur Lawrence (1842-1909). 
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Ogeechee to take Sherman’s troops on board, other vessels having 
been already sent there for the same purpose; we passed inside 
of Hilton Head Island to the mouth of the Savannah River, and 
thence it being quite rough outside, attempted to go through 
the inside passage to Warsaw Sound by Lazaretto Creek, but 
we had no pilot and the naval officer who undertook to steer the 
boat ran it hard and fast aground at the entrance of the creek; 
this was about six o’clock in the evening, and we would have to 
lie there till about three, when the tide would have risen suffi- 
ciently for us to get off. A dull red light was visible in the direc- 
tion of Savannah. 

About seven o’clock an officer came from Fort Pulaski with 
the news that Savannah was taken and that an officer of the 
17th Army Corps had come down the Savannah River from the 
City in a rowboat announcing the capture of the city by our 
forces in the morning of the day, General Hardee having evacu- 
ated it the night before. 

The General sent me to the Navy who were lying below to 
tell them the news and get if possible a pilot acquainted with the 
River. They had no pilot, but the captain of the Wissahickon 
promised to send his executive officer on board in the early 
morning, but told dreadful stories of double and treble lines of 
torpedoes. On returning to the Canonicus and happening to be 
looking up the River, I saw the red light I have spoken of sud- 
denly shoot up into a tall fiery column with a ball of thick black 
smoke at its summit, and soon afterwards we heard the explo- 
sion which shook the windows even at Hilton Head. It turned 
out to be, as we supposed at the time, the explosion of the rebel 
ram, which had continued firing after the city had surrendered 
to cover the retreat of Hardee’s army. 

The naval officer promised failed to come on board in the 
morning, but fortunately it was discovered that the coxswain of 
the General’s row boat who was on board was a refugee from 
Savannah and knew the river, and we started up the river about 
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seven o’clock in the Canonicus, the Golden Gate following. There 
are two channels to the Savannah River, one on each side of the 
islands which lie in the middle of the stream: the North Channel 
admits vessels of considerable draft to go up to the City, but it 
has long been entirely closed up by obstructions of the most solid 
kind; the South Channel has in some places only three feet of 
water at low tide, and it is also obstructed, but in the middle of 
the obstructions is a passage left through which the flag of 
truce boats used to come down the river. Below the obstruc- 
tions in the South Channel according to the navy were double 
lines of torpedoes arranged in this form across the river: * 
Our pilot said however that there were none there when he left 
the city about six months ago. We went up the North Channel 
till we reached the foot of Elba Island at the head of which are 
the obstructions. Here there are two passages across to the 
South Channel. One of these we tried but it was too shallow and 
we grounded, and about two hundred yards ahead we saw a 
torpedo sticking out of the water. We sent a boat for it and 
brought it on board. It held about fifty pounds of powder, but 
both the plungers were damp. Finding this passage too shallow, 
we tried the other and succeeded in getting into the South 
Channel, but soon got aground; in about two hours however 
the tide lifted us off and we went up to the obstructions, just 
below which we stopped and sent boats up to drag for torpedoes 
but a steamer came down from the city through the obstruc- 
tions, so on we went, passed the very strong forts on the bank 
and reached the city. Some rebel cavalry on the left bank of the 
river fired about a dozen shots at us as we passed up. In the city 
we learned that after the flag of truce boats ceased running the 
rebels had planted a line of torpedoes below the obstructions. 
If this is so, we passed over them twice without injury. General 
Sherman has his Headquarters in the house of a Mr. Green, 
whom I had met before in Virginia. You may remember my 
* The plan is not with the letter. 
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writing at the time (about eighteen months ago) of a British 
subject at whose place we stopped and who took his children to 
see the moral spectacle of the execution of a deserter. This is 
the same man. His house is large and beautifully furnished. 
Everything about the taking, etc., you will see in the papers so I 
need say nothing. Savannah is quitea pretty city and the people 
who kept their houses on the first day are gradually venturing out. 
General Sherman will not remain there long, and though General 
Foster declares he will not move there, I hope and think he 
will. The General has gained himself considerable reputation by 
his energy in opening communication with General Sherman; the 
navy has shown great slackness and fear of torpedoes and Gen- 
eral Foster in his own boat has opened the way both up the Ogee- 
chee and Savannah Rivers. General Sherman wants, I have no 
doubt, to march his army by land through South Carolina, but 
I still think it probable that Grant will not permit him but will 
order the army or a part thereof to come round by water. We 
waited at Savannah about three hours and started down the 
river again, but got aground, and [ left in a rowboat to get on 
board the steamer to carry despatches to Grant; after consider- 
able delay and difficulty in getting to the steamer, after suffering 
a good deal from a terribly cold wind, I got on board the Cali- 
fornia at ten o’clock on the 23rd, and started North. Our pas- 
sage has been somewhat rough but I have not been sick. I shall 
reach Fortress Monroe and I hope City Point tonight, and ex- 
pect to return immediately. By a little quicker movement 
General Sherman might have cut off all escape from Hardee, but 
I think it likely he would have allowed him to march out with his 
army for the sake of getting immediate possession of the city, so 
perhaps it is all for the best. The capture of cotton is of the 
greatest value. Affectionately yours, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 


Heap Quarters D.S. (pace tua) 
Hitton Heap, S.C., January 7, 1865 


My pear Joun, — My last letter to you was sent I believe 
on the 14th of last month by Major Anderson, to which I have 
received as yet no answer, but have a letter of yours written on 
the 13th. On the 15th I again left Hilton Head for the Ogeechee 
and saw General Howard, who to my surprise drank a glass of 
porter, for I thought he was a teetotaler; I understand he is much 
disgusted by a story in the rebel papers, that at a ball in Macon 
he led off the first dance with a negro woman. On the 17th we 
got back to Hilton Head, where a two days’ respite from active 
service enabled me to work up the law business, which had been 
accumulating in my office. 

On the morning of the 20th we were to leave again, when it 
was reported that General Sherman was on the Admiral’s ship 
and would land. He came off accordingly and remained all day, 
the town being illuminated in his honor in the evening. On the 
21st about noon we started for the Ogeechee River to bring 
troops thence up Broad River to make a combined attack with 
General Foster’s forces on the railroad and after taking that, 
march towards Savannah and take position astride of the only 
road leading from Savannah. At the mouth of the Savannah 
River just at the entrance of Lazaretto Creek which leads into 
Warsaw Sound we got aground and could not get off till the tide 
rose; night had now closed in and a dull red flame was visible in 
the direction of Savannah. A boat came alongside from Fort 
Pulaski, and brought an officer who announced the evacuation 
of Savannah by Hardee on the night before and the entrance of 
our forces in the morning. Soon after the red light suddenly 
shot up into a brilliant fiery column, shone brightly for a few sec- 
onds and disappeared. It was the rebel ram just blown up. 

The next morning at daylight we steamed up the river, 
General Foster utterly disregarding the stories told by the navy 
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of impassable obstacles and lines of infernal machines, and push- 
ing on through the obstacles and over torpedoes real or imagin- 
ary till we reached the city amid cheers from the banks. I never 
felt in more danger, expecting to be hoisted every minute. The 
navy have certainly not distinguished themselves in this move- 
ment. General Foster has been the first man up both the 
Ogeechee and Savannah, and has shown an energy, activity and 
courage which reflect the greatest credit on him. 

We found General Sherman at the house of a Mr. Green, who 
recognized me as having stopped at his house near Catlett’s 
Station in Virginia, while on the march after Gettysburg. I sup- 
pose a good deal of disappointment is felt at the North on ac- 
count of Hardee’s escape; he had about 14,000 men of whom 
about half were Georgia militia, many of whom will scatter 
for their homes, particularly as there is no love lost between the 
Georgians and South Carolineans, whose state is now likely to 
be invaded. On account of the swampy nature of the ground on 
the north side of the Savannah, it is impossible to cross troops 
above the city, and the only way of cutting off the enemy’s line 
of retreat is by bringing troops to Port Royal and marching 
them across land. This was being done, as I have said, at the 
time of evacuation; if the movement had begun as soon as the 
Ogeechee was opened by the fall of Fort McAllister, I must say 
that I think the retreat of the enemy could have been cut off, 
but I am inclined to think that Sherman would have allowed 
Hardee to march out with his army, for the sake of getting im- 
mediate possession of the city. 

We came down the river in the night and I started immediately 
for City Point with despatches, having a long and tedious voyage 
both ways. At Fortress Monroe I saw General Gordon, who is 
president of a Court Martial and was trying, on charges of steal- 
ing, a little quartermaster, who preferred against him down here 
the charges on which he was tried. All I can say is, God have 
mercy on the quartermaster. I dined with Major and Mrs. 
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Stackpole, who were both well; I had not seen Lewis for a long 
time and had almost forgotten what delightful company he can 
be. I saw Grant at City Point and breakfasted with him. I was 
better pleased with his appearance than I expected, but he was 
very silent, hardly speaking a word; the Headquarters of the 
Army have a very cheerless look and the breakfast at a long 
table with a half a dozen of civilians was anything but a cheerful 
meal. By the way I was told by a young officer on Grant’s staff 
that positive orders had to be sent to Thomas to advance from 
Nashville, guere tamen. 

I brought back with me Major General Barnard,' who is deaf 
and not much given to conversation, though we found a bond of 
union in Pierce’s Integral Calculus which he had for light reading 
and which he pronounced not to be understood, a comforting 
opinion which I had long ago arrived at in College. I went up 
to Savannah on my return and ate my New Year’s dinner with 
General Sherman, General Blair, who is a very common man 
both in appearance and language and bears but an indifferent 
reputation as corps commander, General Barnard and General 
Sherman’s staff. General Sherman made a speech rather calming 
down the exuberant spirits of his staff, and telling them that 
they had work before them. General Barnard too made a speech 
in which he stuck up finely for the Army of the Potomac. I had 
a headache and did not enjoy it as much as I otherwise should; 
and the next morning I hunted out the camp of the 2nd Mass. 
Regiment and found Coggswell, Morse, Perkins, Crowninshield 
and Grafton, all well, except the last who has suffered a good deal 
from rheumatism. Billy Perkins is looking very hardy. He is 
first senior lieutenant and will probably be soon a captain. I 
brought Morse back with me to Hilton Head where he stayed 
three or four days. I enjoyed his visit greatly and he told me 
much about the Atlanta and Georgia campaigns. The army had 
been on short rations for some days and it did me good to see him 

t John Gross Barnard (1815-1882). ? Francis Preston Blair, Jr. (1821-1875). 
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eat. The regiment is very small, the new recruits having de- 
serted everywhere. Morse says the Dutchmen whom the State 
has seen fit to import and send to the army as representatives of 
Massachusetts are the only men he has ever seen whom he does 
not believe capable of making good soldiers. 

I have remained at Hilton Head ever since and expect to stay 
here till Sherman goes and Headquarters are moved to Savan- 
nah, as they may be, though I had really rather remain here 
which will be a far cooler and pleasanter place in summer. 

I am surprised at General Howard’s removal to Missouri, I 
heard General Sherman speak of him so highly. Logan * is to 
have the left wing, though Osterhaus ? the commander of the 15 
(Logan’s old) corps, is not considered equal to his present posi- 
tion. I rather think that Slocum is the best man that Sherman 
has with him; Sherman’s staff, except Captain Poe of the 
Engineers, contains nothing remarkable. 


Private and Confidential 

Sherman expected to be off before this, but has been delayed 
by the lack of supplies, he has hardly enough for daily consump- 
tion and he must fill his wagons before he starts; he has suc- 
ceeded in having his own way and will carry his whole army 
through South Carolina. He has a miserably inefficient quarter- 
master, General Easton,‘ and the Savannah river is full of boats 
which have not yet been taken to the city. Sherman will start 
immediately that his supplies will allow him, certainly before 
the end of this month. One corps, the 17th, has gone to Beau- 
fort and will lead off the movement by moving on the Railroad 
and threatening Charleston; the rest of his army will cross, I 
think at Sister’s Ferry about forty miles above Savannah, and 
move on Columbia and Branchville, threatening Augusta at the 
same time, the country will be laid waste and all the railroads 


t John Alexander Logan (1826-1886). 2 Peter Joseph Osterhaus (1823-1917). 
3 Orlando Metcalf Poe (1832-1895). 4 Langdon Cheves Easton (1814-1884). 
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torn up. I do not think either Augusta or Charleston will be at- 
tacked unless Sherman thinks they will fall without a siege, 
though I think he leaves himself great latitude in the execution 
of his plans. In case he should not take Charleston Georgetown 
will be his next base, and from that point he may attack Wilming- 
ton or Raleigh, probably the latter, which will in all probability 
call out Lee and then will be the Waterloo of the war. Part of 
this I know and part of it I guess. 

What is the news at home, is the draft going to catch many? 
Why does not the governor send out a ship to the Cape of Good 
Hope? Undoubtedly a large cargo of hottentots could be pro- 
cured on very reasonable terms. Is Butler going to stand the 
Wilmington disaster? I am afraid his time has not yet come. 

I wrote the Fort Johnson order of which you speak, originally 
in a more expanded form as a report to the War Department of 
the causes of failure, and the General desired it published as a 
General Order. Colonel Gurney’s judgment was unduly swayed, 
I still think, by feeling of personal safety, but it is the hardest 
thing in the world to convict a man of cowardice before a Court 
Martial, and Colonel Gurney has since led his regiment very 
creditably and was wounded at the first fight near Tallifinny; 
his regiment did very well too, and I doubt not the order had a 
good effect. 

I am not surprised at your being shocked by the mystic D.S. 
on the papers I sent you. I have often thought of its gross im- 
propriety. 

I have been reading Farrar with great pleasure. It is a model 
for a controversial book, O si sic omnia. The first three chapters 
I have finished, the second seemed to me far fetched and fanci- 
ful but the subject treated of is not of much importance, the 
first and third are admirable. I do not know that I ever saw 
any account of the Nomenalistic controversy and of Spinoza’s 
philosophy so brief and yet so clear. ] am astonished that a man 
who can state the truth so clearly adopted the view he does. 
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I have not had time to read much else lately; what I have been is 
chiefly in Bennett and Heard’s Leading Criminal Cases, with 
which I am much pleased. The thought of Leading Cases was 
a most happy idea on the part of Smith. I know of no way 
so excellent for learning the law. 

Laurie Mason and Arthur Lawrence go home on this steamer. 
You can undoubtedly learn much from them of the state of 
affairs here. 

I had a talk the other day with General Foster about Fort 
Sumter. He said he did not dare to trust himself to talk about 
it, but he did talk nevertheless, blaming Anderson much; he 
says Major Anderson thought he was the divinely appointed 
instrument for the prevention of bloodshed and acted accord- 
ingly; that when he received Beauregard’s announcement that 
he should open fire he was like a stricken man. Provisions were 
out, and so were cartridge bags, though there was otherwise 
plenty of ammunition. The most intense bitterness existed in 
the garrison both officers and men against the rebels and not a 
man expected to leave the fort alive. He says the burning of the 
barracks made a smoke that was stifling, but that this had in 
great measure passed away and was no cause of the surrender 
of the fort. He blames Hall as quartermaster for not having 
more provisions in the fort and I notice that Hall is generally 
disliked by officers of the old army. Anderson got very angry 
with Foster and threatened to send him out of the fort. Foster 
thinks Fort Moultrie could and should have been held, though 
Dr. Clymer told me he heard him say otherwise soon after 
the surrender of Sumter. Answer soon. Yours, 


J.C..Gray, Jr. 


: Edmund Hatch Bennett and Franklin Fiske Heard, Leading Cases in Criminal 
Law, 1856. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO HIS MOTHER 
Heap Quarters, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S.C., January 8, 1865 

My pear Mortuer, — My last letter to you was mailed from 
Fortress Monroe. I was not here in time to send you a letter by 
the last steamer. 

From Fortress Monroe I went up to see General Grant. The 
great man was civil but very silent, hardly speaking a word. 
I breakfasted with him and came away immediately afterwards. 
I was agreeably disappointed in his appearance, he is more intel- 
ligent in appearance and looks more like a gentleman than his 
pictures led me to expect. I saw General Gordon at Fortress 
Monroe and dined with him at Major and Mrs. Stackpole’s. 
The General is looking well. He is at present President of a 
Court Martial, but expects to take a division in General But- 
ler’s army in a fortnight. I had a long and rough passage down. 
General Barnard was on board. I am settled down quietly now 
at Hilton Head and expect to remain there till Headquarters 
move to Savannah, as I think they may. General Sherman has 
been delayed by the want of supplies but I suppose will be off 
for the interior before the end of the month and then Savannah 
will be included in this Department. Sidney Everett * turned up 
here the other day on his way to join General Saxton as volun- 
teer A.D.C. with the rank of Major. He must have had very 
bad advice, to come as volunteer aid to General Saxton, who 
commands two regiments and a lot of schoolmarms in a town 
as peaceful as Cambridgeport is absurd enough, but to dub him- 
self a major will make him a laughingstock. 

I am very glad to hear from you and Bessie that Harriet is 
getting along so nicely, though the idea of leaving Paris after so 
short a stay because dinner is a little late seems comic enough. 
You speak of the doubts people have about the Sanitary Com- 
mission. I am not surprised, though I think it does good on the 

* Henry Sidney Everett (1834-1898), son of Edward Everett. 
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whole; still many generals of experience do not believe in it at 
all, Sherman and Foster in the number. Lieutenant Colonel 
Morse of the znd Mass. Regiment who was Provost Marshal 
at Atlanta, tells me that he had five of the agents tried and con- 
victed by Court Martial for stealing and sending home property 
stolen in that place.... 

Many thanks for my two boxes, which arrived yesterday in 
safety. The currant jelly did no harm to anything, and though 
one of the pots cracked, the contents are preserved. Austin on 
Jurisprudence for which I sent, I do not find. It is however of 
no consequence as I should not have read it at present. Did you 
send me ‘Le Maudit’* as a preventive of my perversion by 
General Foster? The General is a Catholic, I fancy, quite as 
much for the sake of a quiet life as for any strong convictions. 
He is not likely to make a proselyte of anyone. 

I carried back to General Sherman a letter from General 
Grant and dined with Sherman and his staff at Savannah. He 
had the same odd appearance and manner as when I saw him 
before. I have no doubt he will have his own way and march 
his army North by land. 

General Butler had returned to Fortress Monroe ? when I left, 
and was rather throwing the blame on the navy. Porter takes 
the other tone. I wonder if people will ever be convinced in 
Butler’s case that impudence is not ability. He has stood so 
much already that I suppose it is hardly to be hoped that this 
last performance will upset him. Affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, pe 


2 By Jean Hippolyte Michon or Abbé Deléon. 
2 After his failure at Fort Fisher. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO ExrtzABETH GRAY 
Heap Quarters, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitron Heap, S.C., January 14, 1865 

Dear Bessi£, — Since the beginning of this month I have 
been living quietly at Hilton Head and have no news of any 
kind to write. General Sherman is still at Savannah, though two 
of his corps have gone to Beaufort and I suppose by this time 
have crossed Port Royal Ferry and are marching on the Railroad 
and Sherman himself will undoubtedly leave as soon as he has 
sufficient supplies. All the families of rebel officers it is rumored 
will be ordered to leave Savannah and sent over the lines into 
the confederacy, and not allowed to come North. I do not know 
whether this affects the Clays or not. 

The Secretary of War arrived here with Generals Meigs, 
Barnes and Townsend * and went on to Savannah; he has just 
returned here but I have not seen him and shall not put myself 
out of the way to do so. I think he will probably return North 
immediately. He has been very bearish and boorish, as is his 
nature, and it will be a relief to everyone to have him out of the 
way. An unfortunate chiropodist by name Zachary, a friend 
of Mr. Lincoln’s, applied in Washington to him for a pass to 
Savannah, which was refused. Zachary then applied to Lincoln 
and got it, came down here and very foolishly went on Stanton’s 
boat and spoke to him; whereupon the Secretary ordered him 
into close confinement where he still is. It is rather an arbitrary 
proceeding, but this man Zachary is in appearance the lowest 
and vulgarest of Jew pedlars, and it is enough to condemn Mr. 
Lincoln that he can make a friend of such an odious creature. 
He came with letters to General Foster, but Mrs. Foster ab- 
solutely refused to sit at the same table with him. 

Dr. Lyman ? has been staying here with Dr. Clymer. He is 


* Montgomery Cunningham Meigs (1816-1892); Joseph K. Barnes (1817-1883); 
Edward Davis Townsend (1817-1893). 
2 George Hinckley Lyman (1819-1890). 
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on an inspection tour of the Department, and has been waiting 
for a boat to take him to Florida. I go in almost every evening 
and play whist with him. He is quite an agreeable man, though 
not particularly wise, I should think. 

There is a rumor that the Steamer Hermann Melville which 
left New York for this place on the 6th of January and has not 
yet arrived foundered off Cape Hatteras. I hope she put back 
into some port. She must have had a large number of passengers 
and a matter of less importance something of a mail. 

I think when General Sherman starts it will be for the in- 
terior of the State of South Carolina and will not go to Charles- 
ton unless he concludes it will fall an easy prey. It will bea piti- 
less march and one not without opposition. 

I am delighted to see the report in the papers that the cargo 
of recruits imported by Governor Andrew from Germany has 
been rejected by the War Department. I hope it is true. It is 
a burning shame that no voice in the state has been raised 
against the disgraceful way in which the Massachusetts quota 
has been filled. 

Harriet seems to be as well as could be expected. How long do 
you think she will remain abroad? I should like much to spend 
a month at home this winter but do not suppose I shall have a 
leave till autumn, unless the war comes to an end before, and 
even if hostilities cease I do not suppose matters will be so closed 
up that I can leave before then. General Foster will have before 
long an operation performed on his leg where he was wounded 
in the Mexican War and which has been very troublesome ever 
since. He will have to be relieved from duty, but whether he will 
go North or remain here I do not know. I hope the latter as I 
should be sorry to have our present mess broken up. Your 
affectionate brother, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, JR. 
Boston, 92 BEACON STREET 
17 January, 1865 

My pear Joun, —I have just got through dinner and tea, 
and have just been reading the ‘Thoughts of the Emperor M. 
Aurelius Antoninus,’ and was just thinking where I ought to 
call this evening, when I came to the following passage, which 
I am sure will commend itself in this connection to you: ‘From 
Alexander the Platonic I learned, not frequently nor without 
necessity to say to any one, or to write in a letter, that I have no 
leisure; nor continually to excuse the neglect of duties required 
by our relation to those with whom we live, by alleging urgent 
occupations.’ This was so pat, that I at once sat down to write 
to you. 

The Emperor to the contrary notwithstanding, however, I 
have really been too busy to write to you or to any one for the 
last few weeks. Every once in a while, and particularly at the 
end of the year I am very busy. But without more ado, let me 
thank you most warmly for your two good, splendid letters of 
the 14th ult. and 7th inst., which are among the most interesting 
and valuable I ever received from anyone. What can I write to 
a man who has talked with Sherman, and has observed the great 
event of the last stage in the War with his own eyes and ears? 
And I might add, who tells it so well too! John, you have been 
in a great position, and you have improved it splendidly. Your 
portrait of Sherman was life-like to the last degree. Your narra- 
tive of the efforts of Foster to find Sherman, and of the exciting 
scenes about you is admirable, old fellow. I can’t tell you how 
much your letters have interested me. 

I don’t know whether I wrote you what Macy wrote me about 
the impossibility of doing anything in front of Petersburg at this 
season, but if I did not I will now tell you that I am inclined now 
to change my former opinion and to think that Sherman is better 
employed where he is than he would be in Virginia. I am rapidly 
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getting however to the opinion that Lee means before very long 
to evacuate Richmond, and to throw himself between Grant and 
Sherman, and make for the latter with every man he can raise, 
relying upon the confident tone of Sherman and his army to 
bring him to a battle, and upon the superiority of his own vet- 
erans to beat the Western troops of Sherman’s army. IJ think 
there can be but one opinion as to the result of Lee’s remaining 
where he now is. He will certainly be cut off from his supplies 
and forced to surrender or to disperse his army. Compared 
with this, the injury to the rebel cause of evacuating Richmond 
becomes the smaller evil of the two, and I cannot suppose that 
a man like Lee will hesitate long. I think the manceuvre to be 
(barely) possible, that it is (barely) possible that by sending 
troops off via Lynchburg, and by the Southside and Danville 
Railroad, Lee might concentrate his army (say) at Raleigh before 
Grant at this season could prevent it. Lee would establish some 
kind of depot at (say) Raleigh, and then march upon Sherman. 
Not that I look for any substantial success to follow this move, 
but it might give us a momentary check, and at any rate would 
be (I humbly opine) the correct military thing to do. 

What a ‘big thing’ the capture of Fort Fisher is! How it 
makes the grim old Lieutenant-General' shine. Disregarding 
Butler’s innuendo on his policy of uselessly assaulting works 
with great sacrifice of life, old Grant sets them right at it again, 
and succeeds. Butler will be nowhere now. At the same time 
J don’t join in the current abuse of Butler. I think he has done 
the country a vast deal of good. His inflexibility of purpose, his 
uniform courageous tone, and his great force of character have 
been of immense service to this country during the war. I think 
in his late campaign in New York he saved us an infernal row. 

So Edward Everett is dead.2, Last Sunday morning as I was 


t Alfred Howe Terry. 
2 He died January 15, 1865. His remarks on ‘The Relief of Savannah’ were made in 
Faneuil Hall, January 9, 1865. Orations and Speeches, 1v, 753. 
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going into Church, I heard of it, and it was a striking thing to 
hear I can tell you. He was so lately about — making a speech 
about Savannah only a week ago yesterday, that his death 
startled everybody. I think he has done us, not only this com- 
munity, but the whole nation, great service in the course of 
this war. No man has put upon record so clearly, so calmly, so 
unmistakably, as he has in his various speeches since the war, 
the northern view of the question. But in all this he has but 
done his best to repair the political errors of his past life. Had 
he died in January, 1861, he would have been an unsuccessful, 
and a deservedly unsuccessful, man. As it is, people will re- 
member him by his last two or three years. As Mr. Webster’s 
reputation has unduly suffered by his having died just after his 
advocacy of the Compromises of 1850, so will Mr. Everett’s 
reputation be unduly exalted by his having lived through that 
dark era and lived to throw his influence and raise his voice 
(as poor Webster would have done had he been fortunate 
enough to live too) in behalf of his country in this war. 

You have said nothing about the people of Savannah and the 
Public Meeting there. Was it a humbug or not? I think myself 
that there is a genuine willingness to submit to the U.S. and go 
on with their business, but want to know what you think about 
It. 

Sherman’s idea, for he certainly has the honor of illustrating 
it best of any of our generals, parcere subjectis, debellare su- 
perbos, making the South feel the horror of war as much as he 
legitimately can, but welcoming the willing subjects with mild 
orders and kindness, is admirable, throughout. He has carried 
out the right idea, that War is War. I feel however that it is 
necessary to Sherman’s military reputation that he should be 
matched against a first-class man, and that he, like McClellan, 
Meade and Grant should know what it is to have plans broken 
up by a wary, skilful, and bold, and active, and strong foe — 
that he should have his experience of an Antietam or Gettys- 
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burg or Wilderness or Spottsylvania. Hitherto though he has 
at Pittsburg Landing and at Vicksburg shown the utmost con- 
stancy and courage, it was when he was in a subordinate posi- 
tion — since he has commanded an army, it has been all pretty 
plain sailing. I am far from meaning to deny the brilliant 
strategy of the Atlanta and Savannah Campaigns, but just as 
one feels that Napoleon’s history would not be complete unless 
he had fought the Archduke Charles, and carried his army from 
Russia, and battled against overwhelming forces in 1814, so I 
say of Sherman, that he cannot rank superior to Grant in my 
mind until he has gone through a similar experience to Grant’s. 

It seems to me that Dahlgren is a very unfit man for his place. 
What Foster did on the 22nd could have been done (more easily 
if anything) on the 14th, couldn’t it? For I take it the Forts 
were not the real dangers. 

That part of your letter marked private, etc., I have of course 
kept entirely to myself. Morse was very glad to hear about his 
brother enjoying your hospitality both from himself and from you. 
. I think breakfasting with Grant almost worth a voyage, es- 
pecially to one who was not seasick. And by the way, John, I 
have an idea that you must have distinguished yourself at Gra- 
hamville, and were sent as bearer of despatches for that reason 
by Foster? Is not this so? But how came you to be so much 
exposed? J had no idea that you were to go into action, much 
less to be exposed to hot musketry fire. Of course you won’t 
run unnecessary risks. I am very glad indeed now that you have 
been under a hot fire. I wish to goodness I had. I would give 
a considerable sum to have been through a battle, done well, and 
come out again all right. Iam glad you have done it, but as 
it is not in the course of your ordinary business there, I don’t 
want to have you try the experiment again. 

I was much amused by Barnard’s Integral Calculus and 
Howard’s glass of porter. Also at old Gordon’s trying that un- 
fortunate Q[uarter] M[aster]. It is like Ben Butler’s being Presi- 
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dent of a Court Martial to try Jeff Davis. I have not heard of 
Howard’s being ordered to Missouri. What do you think of 
him? Slocum is undoubtedly a far abler man than Howard, 
though Howard is not the incapable that some good officers 
used to think him to be in the Army of the Potomac. 

What Foster told you about Major Anderson meets my views 
exactly. Anderson should have been court-martialled for that 
affair. I have always said that he tried to be soldier and states- 
man at once, unlike Slemmer, who stuck to his last, and stuck 
to his Fort too. I am surprised however at dissatisfaction with 
Hall who certainly was an admirable Brigadier. May not An- 
derson have to be blamed for this? Did Foster say that Ander- 
son told Beauregard when his provisions would be exhausted? 

I have not got on so far in Farrar as you have; but like it very 
much so far. I have during this last week been having some long 
theological talks with my cousin Rev. Wm. L. Ropes, whom 
you know, I think. He is out of a berth just now, and is naturally 
at this time, and also as a general thing also, troubled by doubts 
about the doctrines. The latter I have been endeavoring to re- 
move, or rather his belief in them, and I think not without 
effect. No man who has once begun to doubt Calvinism can 
stand up to it with another man and parry all objections. But 
I must close. Are you not coming home this winter? Write soon 
and excuse my delays. Always affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 
Heap Quarters DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
January 30, 1865 

Dear Mortue_r, — I write rather before my time as the Fulton 

goes on Wednesday, and I think I shall go to Savannah to- 

morrow. It seems uncertain whether General Foster will take 

up his residence there, and if he does whether I shall follow him 
* William Ladd Ropes (1825-1912). 
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or not. He has gone there now with Mrs. Foster but will return 
tomorrow. 

General Sherman moves today, the great fall of rain we have 
had has delayed his progress hitherto. I cannot make out 
whether he will attack Charleston or not. There is so much that 
looks both ways that I cannot make up my mind. I have had 
rather more housekeeping trouble than usual this week. The 
long rain storm followed by an exceedingly cold snap has made 
the servants sick. I never saw such a feeble folk as these 
negroes are, they seem to fall sick at the slightest provocation. 
I have sent home the boy Squash with the measles, and have 
now another youth named Jupiter.... 

There has been a great fire in Savannah, as you will see by the 
papers, supposed to be the work of incendiaries, but I have 
heard no particulars. I think it likely that I shall be quite busy 
the next month, going about with the General, and after a 
month’s quiet, I shall be quite ready to travel about again, 
particularly if’ we move against Charleston or go to North 
Carolina, the only Atlantic state in which I have never been. 

I saw Sidney Everett going North on the last steamer. His 
stay here has been short, but as General Saxton has been re- 
lieved of all military duty and appointed inspector of negro 
plantations, I should think he would return. 

I received by the last mail the Atlantic Monthly and Russell’s 
Todleben,' but have not had time to read either, nor indeed 
much else. 

If Governor Andrew has really only imported a few thousand 
negroes and Dutchmen, it merely shows that he has disgraced 
himself for nothing. People at home have no idea of the con- 
tempt and sneers with which the whole recruiting system of 
Massachusetts is regarded in the army, and in my opinion it 
richly deserves them. 


t Review of [Gen. Franziska Eduard] Todleben’s History of the Defence of Sebastopol, 
by William Howard Russell, 1865. 
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This traffic of New England towns in the bodies of wretched 
negroes, bidding against each other for these miserable beings 
who are deluded, and if some affidavits that I have in my office 
are true, tortured into military service, forms too good a justi- 
fication of all that is said against the Yankees. I really feel too 
indignant to write or talk about the subject. ... 


Ju, GRaviay Ry 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 BarrisTERS HALL 
31 January, 1865 

My pear Joun, —I have not received from you any an- 
swer to my last, but write you a few lines. Imprimis, I want to 
remind you of a promise you made me once, that if I again visited 
the Army you would give me some letters to some officers of the 
1oth Corps, whom you had known in North Carolina, among 
whom I think you mentioned General Terry. As I may go to the 
Army this winter, and in fact expect so to do, I would be very 
much obliged to you if you would do so as you said, if convenient. 

Charles Mills has just come home sick. Jarves wrote me that 
he was very sick, but it turns out that he had a smart attack 
of bilious colic, which was severe while it lasted, but that he 
rapidly mended on the way home. I have not yet seen him.... 

Robin wrote me the other day that he had begun to doubt of 
the success of the rebellion. 

Stackpole has a little girl? and is coming home to settle down 
in Boston. 

When are you coming home on a leave? Soon, I hope. Holmes 
and I were talking about you on Sunday evening over a gin 
toddy and some cigars, and wishing you would come in to join 
us. Why can’t you? Wendell, by the way, is working hard at 
the law, and judging by the fondness he has for talking over his 


* Elizabeth Virginia Stackpole, born January 14, 1865, at Fortress Monroe, Vir-| 
ginia. 
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points he is much interested in it. He will master the theoretical 
part easily enough, I doubt not. In haste affectionately yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


P.S. I wrote a note of introduction for a man to you the other 
day but don’t know what he wants. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Rores 


Hinton Heap, §$.C., February 8, 1865 

Dear Joun, —I did not answer your long letter of the 17th 
January, by the last mail, both because I was very busy and 
because there was nothing to write about, both I am aware poor 
excuses and of which you must confess I do not often avail my- 
self. I received your letter of the 31st January by the last north- 
ern mail, and sit down to answer both together. I will take 
up your letters first. So Ben Butler has gone down, will he stay 
down? You know I have never thought him the great man that 
you have done. I should think his speech at Lowellt would 
shock even those who have the least knowledge and feeling of 
military subordination and decency. It is another proof that the 
acutest lawyer cannot manage his own case well. I had a letter 
by the last mail from Captain Scott, who you know was at 
Butler’s Head Quarters. He says that if he had had a good staff 
especially a personal staff, he would not only have avoided re- 
moval, but have been one of the most successful men of the war, 
that he had wonderful executive talent but was a great tyrant, 
and did such arbitrary things as were never before heard of in 
the army. Scott adds, that Butler’s ‘rows with Gov. Pierre- 
point,? his imprisonment of Chaplain Hudson: in the common 


t January 28, 1865, reported in the Boston journals of the 30th. 

2 Francis H. Pierpont. 

3 Henry Norman Hudson, the editor of Shakespeare, Chaplain of the rst N.Y. 
Volunteers Engineers. See Butler, Private and Official Correspondence, v, 294 ff. 
487 ff. Hudson wrote in his defence 4 Chaplain’s Campaign with General Butler, 1865, 
which was reviewed at length in The Nation in first issue, that of July 6, 1865. 
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guard house until he nearly died, and dozens of other officers in 
the same way, were the cause of his removal and not Fort 
Fisher.’ Sheridan, he says, has only three divisions of cavalry 
and one of infantry. 

What you have said about Mr. Everett is quite true, it was no 
hard work to be a strong war man in Massachusetts; if the tone 
of public sentiment had been the other way, how then? Still 
he did a noble work and his last years should I suppose restrain 
our tongues if not our thoughts from his earlier life. 

I really cannot tell you much about Savannah. I suppose 
there are very few there who would not have preferred the 
victory of the rebels, so few that you could well count them on 
your fingers, but there are many who will submit peacefully and 
I think honestly to the existing state of things as inevitable, but 
I know nothing of my personal knowledge, not having been in 
Savannah since the first of January, and having heard but little 
said about the state of matters there. 

The rumor that Howard was going to Missouri turns out en- 
tirely without foundation. I don’t believe him a very able man, 
but a man of good common sense and without a particle of 
selfishness or meanness of any kind; he always tries his very best 
to do what he is ordered, and his best, though not wonderful, is 
good. His success is a proof of what honesty and purity of pur- 
pose can do when joined with a competent amount of ability. 

I hope you will go to the army as you expect. I send you let- 
ters to Generals Terry and Ames; if there is anyone else to whom 
you would like them, pray let me know. You must see General 
Gordon at Fortress Monroe or Norfolk, and he undoubtedly 
will help you, as can also Major Stackpole. 

So the Constitutional Amendment has passed.t That is the 
right way of going to work and better than a thousand of your 
juggling emancipation proclamations. 


* The proposed amendment prohibiting slavery passed the House of Representa- 
tives January 31 and received the signature of the President on the following day. 
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General Foster goes North on the Avago or a few days after on 
the leave which the Secretary of War promised him when down 
here. General Gillmore has arrived temporarily to relieve him. 
I sincerely hope General Foster will return in a month or two, 
but the operation to be performed on his leg is a severe one and 
may result in his entire disablement. He is a very pleasant man 
to serve with, and his staff unusually agreeable. Major Strong * 
who is a very lovable man, goes North with the General; Ander- 
son, who went North with dispatches some time ago, will not, I 
think, return. He has been anxious to leave the service for some 
time and will avail himself of this opportunity. Brevet Major 
Gouraud, A.D.C., who is also acting as Inspector General, re- 
mains and he and I will be able to retain our quarters and keep 
the mess going. General Gillmore sent for me and alluded to my 
being here with General Gordon, said he had no feeling in the mat- 
ter and asked if I liked my place. I answered in the affirmative, 
and he said he would retain me. I did not tell him that he had 
no authority to send me away, as I have not yet been confirmed 
by the Senate and he might perhaps block it, if so disposed. 

I shall now have to confine myself I suppose to my office duty 
and not have the privilege of running about that I have had 
hitherto, in fact I have had all the privileges of the personal 
staff in going wherever anything was to be done or seen, and 
have avoided all the visits of ceremony and running on little 
private messages and other orderly business which always falls 
to the lot of an aid. 

Colonel Hartwell is back, looking well. I hope he will not go 
to duty till fully able. 

I went last Sunday with General Foster to Morris and Folly 
Island, where I have never been since I left them with General 
Gordon twelve months ago. Our works on Morris Island are 
much strengthened and Fort Sumter is much battered even since 
I saw it; no trace of a wall is discernable, it looks like a great 

t Edward N. Strong. 
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heap of earth. There has been no firing on either side for some 
time. There is a rumor that Longstreet’s corps is in Charles- 
ton, and we are demonstrating all along the coast particu- 
larly at James Island, Edisto and Georgetown to withdraw 
attention from Sherman. I do not think Charleston will be 
taken unless almost entirely evacuated by the rebels. 

The principal event of this month to me has been my ride to 
Sherman with which I will fill my letter as I have nothing better 
to write about. 

On the evening of February 1st, General Foster sent for me 
and told me he wished me to carry a despatch to General 
Sherman, and start immediately. I left about eight o’clock and 
reached Blair’s Landing on the Pocataligo at half past ten, the 
steamer could go no further for lack of water. I took a rowboat, 
but none of the men had been up the Creek in the night, and I 
found it would be impossible to make my way up. I then landed, 
but found no one who could guide me up by land to General 
Hatch’s Head Quarters at Pocataligo Station where I wished to 
go, so I returned to the steamboat and waited for day; at day- 
light I went in a boat up the Creek, which to my astonishment 
had quite a strong current, and the hard clay having fallen 
from the banks in large lumps, the water rippled over them like a 
mountain stream in the North over its pebbles. In two places 
the rapids were so shallow and the current so strong that we 
could not head the boat up the stream and after several vain 
efforts the men had to get into the water and pull the boat up by 
sheer force. After landing on the bank I walked a mile and a half 
to Pocataligo Station where I found General Hatch and learned 
that General Sherman had cut loose entirely, his last troops 
having left on the morning of the day before. General Hatch 
said it was impossible for me to go alone, and all his cavalry had 
gone off to Robertsville. He offered me an infantry escort, but 
I rather demurred to the slowness of that and finally he gave me 
a sergeant and twelve men from a light battery mounted on 
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team horses and armed with pistols; besides this there were four 
cavalry men going back to Sherman. I started off about half 
past ten and I confess thought there was about one chance in 
ten of my getting back safely, and a very disagreeable prospect 
of being hung if I was captured by any of the guerillas exas- 
perated by the havoc made by Sherman’s army. 

Off I went at a trot, and found great difficulty in keeping the 
men up with me even at a slow gait. My pistol with its holster 
broke from my belt without my knowing it, and soI was left 
entirely without arms. Fortunately however I saw no one ex- 
cept a few negroes till I reached Hickory Hill, eighteen miles 
out, where I found the rear guard of Sherman’s army just leav- 
ing; here I left my escort and rode on thirteen and a half further 
to Duck Bridge over the Coosewhatchie, where General Sherman 
had encamped for the night with the 15th Corps which, with its 
wagons, about five hundred in number, lined the whole length 
of the road. The road was bad, in many places going through 
great pools nearly up to the horses’ bellies, and two or three 
hundred yards across, but everything kept well up; the teams 
were excellent and no wagons were stalled. ‘There was abso- 
lutely no strag[gling]. 

(I began a new sheet here, which see.) 

I begin a new sheet in the cabin of the Str. 4rago, where I am 
waiting to dine with the Captain. I believe I was saying that 
I saw absolutely no straggling to the rear in Sherman’s army 
though there may have been some on the front and flanks. I 
delivered my despatches to General Sherman, took dinner or 
supper as you may choose to call it with him, and after being 
there two hours started back with a letter and verbal instruc- 
tions from him to Pocataligo. I tried to trot and succeeded for a 
mile or two, but my horse was too fagged to make it safe to keep 
up the gait and so with the exception of about a mile I walked 
my horse the thirty one and a half miles back to Pocataligo, 
picking up my escort as I went back. The road was so bad and 
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the night so dark that I could hardly have gone any faster had 
my horse been fresh, and as it was, I had to beat and spur my 
poor brute to prevent his stopping altogether; it took me ten 
hours to get back to Pocataligo making sixty-three miles in 
twenty hours with only two hours out of the saddle; soon after 
midnight too it began to rain and before daylight was pouring 
hard. Next morning I understand Wheeler’s cavalry made their 
appearance in front of Pocataligo, so that I was fortunate in 
returning by night and not waiting with Sherman for day. As I 
have not been on a horse more than twice for the last nine 
months and then only for short rides, you may imagine I was 
pretty stiff and sore for a day or two. 

Still I would go through the fatigue and anxiety again for the 
pleasure of having seen one good day of the march of Sherman’s 
army; it was a beautiful sight to see the long line of camp fires 
in the woods; with one or two exceptions all the buildings and 
fences on the road were burned, and it was a curious sight to see 
how the fires gradually died out, from the bright red flames 
pouring forth from house and cotton gin in the immediate rear 
of his army to the utter blackness near Pocataligo where the 
army had passed two days before. 

Sherman, as I have said, was at Duck Bridge over the Coo- 
sawhatchie on the night of the second, just on the borders of 
Beaufort and Barnwell Districts, General Howard with the 
17th Corps (Blair’s) was near Whippy Swamp close to the 
Salkahatchie, and about as far advanced into the country, on 
the next day Sherman was going to extend his right to connect 
with Blair and thus cover the entire space between the Coosa- 
whatchie and Salkahatchie, with the 15th and 17th Corps. As 
soon as he heard that Slocum’s advance had left Robertsville 
he was going to push on and cut the Augusta and Branch- 
ville Road somewhere west of Midway, which I suppose has 
been done before this, though undoubtedly he has been some- 
what delayed by the great difficulty Slocum has experienced 
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in crossing the Savannah at Sister’s Ferry, on account of the 
heavy rains, which have made it necessary to corduroy the 
swamp country on both sides of the Savannah; he must be 
across by this time. Howard a day or two after I left crossed the 
Salkahatchie at Reverbridge losing about two hundred men in a 
sharp fight and Sherman now holds both sides of both the Coo- 
sawhatchie and Salkahatchie with his right wing. Sherman 
spoke of the Edisto as being naturally a very strong line of de- 
fence, he also said that he expected a hard battle; he does not 
think the enemy will be reinforced by Lee, but he thinks Hood 
will join him, which he said could not have been done if Thomas 
had gone to Selma as he (Sherman) had ordered. Entre nous in 
strict confidence Schofield will advance with a heavy column 
from the seacoast on Kingston and Goldsboro, a move on which 
General Sherman much relies, and which he thinks will, if 
successful, force Lee out of Richmond; Sherman looks for a 
hard fight and thinks the rebels will be reinforced not by Lee, 
but by Hood, as I have written. 

I do not think Sherman will attack Charleston; if it is evac- 
uated I suppose we shall step in, but I do not myself believe 
the rebels will leave it. Sherman said he hoped they would not. 
If he has a heavy battle, I do not see what he can do with his 
wounded, he cannot leave them or carry them with him. He 
will have to send them to the coast under convoy. 

There is a rumor in Savannah that Hood with 25,000 men was 
at Macon during last week, all infantry and brought from 
Alabama by rail. Sherman when I saw him had had nothing 
but cavalry in his front which had caused him no delay. 

I go tonight with General Gillmore to Morris Island to super- 
intend the demonstrations, for they are nothing more, on the 
coast, so I do not seem to be out of favor with the newcomer, 
yet I regret General Foster’s departure exceedingly. No man 
ever left a command with more wishes for his speedy return. 
Going off in a hurry I have only time to write a few lines home 
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instead of the letter I expected. I wish you would therefore 


please take this letter to my house. Affectionately, 
J. C. Gray, Jr. 


I have to send this off so unexpectedly that I cannot enclose 
the letters to Generals Terry and Ames that I promise, but will 
do so by the next mail, which I hope will be in time. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hittron Heap, S.C., February 24, 1865 

My pear Joun, —I have not heard from you since I wrote 
last, but suppose you will think the capture of Charleston ought 
to make an exception to the ordinary rules of correspondence, 
and that I should tell you of my visit to the ‘hotbed of rebellion, 
etc.’ On the night of the 17th General Gillmore heard rumors 
that Charleston was being evacuated, and started off immedi- 
ately. He sent for me to accompany him, but through a stupid 
blunder of one of his aides or orderlies the message was never 
delivered to me and I lost the chance of going with him. He 
returned on the night of the 18th and on the morning of the 19th 
it was first known here that Charleston was ours. On the even- 
ing of the same day I left with General Gillmore for Charles- 
ton with a great raft of newspaper correspondents and artists, 
treasury and express agents and hoc genus omne, whom General 
Gillmore allows to overflow on to his boat in a way that is very 
disagreeable to his staff, and that forms a striking contrast to the 
becoming way in which General Foster went about. I am very 
sorry for poor General Foster, to have lost the chance of putting 
the flag on Sumter by only a week, it will go near to break his 
heart, and I suppose all the credit of taking the place will be 
given to General Gillmore at the expense of General Foster, who 
really had made all the plans which General Gillmore carried 
out. Of course however the real credit of taking Charleston is 
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due to General Sherman under whose instructions all move- 
ments have been made. One of the first things I heard Sherman 
say was that he would take Charleston without going within a 
hundred miles of it and now he has done it. At the time of the 
evacuation of Charleston none of Sherman’s men were near it; 
but it was threatened by three forces, about 2500 men under 
General Hatch moving from Pocataligo across the Combahee, 
Ashepoo and Edisto towards Charleston, about 500 under 
Schimmelfennig on James Island, and 1200 or 1500 men under 
Potter at Ball’s Bay. I think it likely that the rebels thought 
Hatch’s force was part of Sherman’s army, as many of the 
Northern papers, including the Army and Navy Journal, have 
done. Potter’s movement too alarmed them greatly and no 
doubt hurried the evacuation. The garrison fell back across the 
Santee and perhaps to Florence. General Potter has already 
started out along the line of the railroad from Charleston to the 
Santee, and communication with Sherman will probably soon 
be opened on this side of the river. 

You will see so much about the state of Charleston and Sumter 
in all the newspapers that really there is nothing I suppose I can 
tell you that will not be in them. We landed in the lower part 
of the city in the morning, and found it entirely deserted, 
scarcely a.soul appeared in the streets or houses. The effect 
of our firing on the houses was much more disastrous than I had 
supposed, far more so than at Vicksburg. In some streets there 
is scarcely a house whose walls and roof are not torn in great 
holes. The people gradually appeared in the streets, chiefly 
negroes and Irish, and their delight at seeing us was unbounded, 
the Irish being quite as enthusiastic in the expression of joy as 
the negroes. There are said to be 10,000 or 15,000 people left 
in the city. I went up to General Schimmelfennig’s Head- 
quarters at the Citadel, a large brick building not suited to resist 
artillery fire, but strong enough to be serviceable against a mob 
or a negro insurrection. I got there some pamphlets, among them 
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a ‘Siege of Vicksburg,’ which I send you. All the cotton had 
been destroyed, but no ammunition or guns, except a 600- 
pounder Blakely on the battery at the foot of the city which had 
blown almost literally into splinters; the carriage which remains 
is very handsomely finished but cumbersome and British in the 
highest degree. The scene on the wharf when the General left 
was perfectly indescribable, the band played Dixie and the 
negroes were perfectly wild, shouting, dancing, beside themselves 
with excitement. Trains of powder had been laid to the mag- 
azine on Sullivan’s Island, but they all failed to accomplish 
their object. I went neither on James or Sullivan’s Island, the 
latter I am anxious to see, as it appears to be covered with the 
heaviest and most elaborate works of the enemy. The batteries 
in the city of Charleston are beautifully finished, but hardly 
could have prevented the ironclads running up the Cooper. No 
torpedoes or obstructions of any kind were found in the harbor, 
so that ground of excuse is knocked away from under the navy, 
who have always been accounted somewhat slow in this Depart- 
ment. It was really impossible to realize that I was in Sumter, as 
I went up the parapet. Only ten days before I had been in Fort 
Gregg carefully peeping out through an embrasure for fear of 
the rebel sharpshooters in Sumter, and here I was in Sumter it- 
self. It is more damaged by fire on all its faces than I had ex- 
pected, but an immense amount of labor has been spent on the 
inside, the backs of the casemates on all sides of the Fort are 
covered with sand in gabines heaped up against planks under 
which is a totally dark passage running round the entire fort, 
into which the garrison would retire in case of an assault and 
giving a signal all the rebel guns would open upon the fort. A 
fight in these black corridors between a determined assaulting 
party and the rebel garrison would have been terrible in the 
extreme, and I doubt if a successful assault could have been 
made, though I think we could have got up outside of the fort. 
I will not write any more, as the newspapers will probably an- 
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ticipate all that I could say; if you want information on any 
point, you must write and ask. Yours affectionately, 
Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO nis MorHerR 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S.C., March 11, 1865 

All is quiet here and there is every prospect that matters will 
so remain. Two brigades have been sent from Savannah to 
North Carolina to join Schofield, I suppose in his advance into 
the interior. 

I have heard little of General Foster since he left. He has not 
had the operation performed on his leg, but is doing well. Major 
Anderson has been brevetted Lieutenant Colonel, his father be- 
ing a friend of the Secretary. There has been quite an inroad of 
women by the last steamer, Mr. and Mrs. Bragg coming to stay 
with General Gillmore, also two Miss Baldwins, to one of whom 
the General is said to be about to be engaged. He is going to 
give a big ball soon, but I have managed to keep clear of such 
things pretty well hitherto, and hope to continue to do so.... 

I went to Savannah on last Saturday to see about some pro- 
perty of Mr. Padelford which had got into the hands of the 
Treasury Agents, and had quite a pleasant time there. On 
Sunday I went to the Episcopal Church. It was quite thinly 
attended and the clergyman omitted the prayer for the Pres- 
ident as he has been allowed to do. The people in Savannah are 
said to be getting bolder and there is very, very little of Union 
feeling. I asked Mr. Padelford about the Clays and he knew 
nothing, but told me I could undoubtedly learn from Mrs. 
Wyatt, who was Miss Rose McAllister. I went to see her and 
she received me civilly enough. She is quite a pretty woman, but 
was living in a very mean house, no carpet on the entry or stair- 
case, and the drawing room looked exactly like the best room in a 
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cheap New England boarding house, with a red and green Kid- 
derminster carpet and haircloth sofa and chairs. 

She told me that all the Clays were at Thomasville where Joe 
had a plantation which he had recently sold for $60,000.00 in 
confederate money, but with permission to remain on it to the 
end of the war. He had been temporarily on General Hardee’s 
staff but had now left it, and had never been regularly in service, 
incurring a great deal of remark thereby, but preferring to make 
money, so she said. Miss Clay was very confederate in her feel- 
ings and would never consent to come to Savannah. The Vir- 
ginian lady to whom Joe Clay was said to be engaged now denies 
it. Tom Clay’s wife was in Savannah and in a dying condition 
from typhus fever caught from the ‘Yankee’ camps. The little 
spite that appeared as she said this, makes me suspect that the 
‘dying condition’ is a little exaggerated. She said that Joe 
Clay had been down to the plantation on the Ogeechee and had 
sent in word to Savannah for his negroes to come off to him, that 
their wives and children were dying to see them, but they sent 
back that if they should come Jeff Davis would conscript them, 
which I fancy Mrs. Wyatt would not have told me unless she 
disliked the rebel plan of arming the negroes. She sent her love 
to Ellen, and was, as I have said, very civil during the interview, 
though. ve cut me on the street afterwards which did not pike 
me as good manners. 

I went to the Theatre on Monday night. It was the lowest 
performance I ever saw, and I was glad there were so few of the 
citizens there to look at such a specimen of Yankee taste. 

Being absolutely shoeless, I had to buy a pair of shoes here, 
but please send my new boots as soon as possible notwithstand- 
ing. I think I might give Horace some useful hints on male 
housekeeping. He talked of coming to see me here this winter, 
I wish he would, though I suppose it is rather late now. Your 
affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MorHER 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, 8.C., March 21, 1865 

My pear Moruer, — There is no news here except the ar- 
rival of a large party of Washington people in a government 
transport from New York, devoted to their special use, and on 
which all their expenses are paid by the Government; there is no 
pretence of business on their part, they are merely on a spree. 
Judge Loring and the two Misses Loring, Mr. and Mrs. Foster, 
Mr. Sherman, Grimes, etc., are among the number, altogether 
thirty men and forty women, and a very cheap looking lot it is. 
They went to Charleston yesterday, have gone to Savannah to- 
day, and I suppose will return tomorrow or the day after; they 
have permission from the Secretary of War to go to Havana, 
but some sense of shame or fear of public indignation will 
probably prevent their extending their tour so far. I under- 
stand that they are very indignant with General Gillmore for 
not showing them more attention, and indeed I think he has 
shown little policy in not doing more for them, though I do not 
wonder that he is unwilling to have anything to do with such 
a looking gang. He gives them, however, a sort of reception 
tonight which I shall avoid if possible. 

Two or three days ago I went again to Savannah, with Gen- 
eral Gillmore and a small party; the day was fine and we had the 
band on board, so the expedition was less of a bore than I an- 
ticipated. The General has some horrid New York or rather 
Brooklyn people staying with him, and he himself is essentially 
plebeian; I do hope General Foster will return soon. We hear 
but little of him, the little that we do hear is favorable, and if 
General Gillmore can win the dislike of all these senators, it may 
help to have General Foster returned to the Department. 

I enclose the order on the Cashier of the Washington, etc., 
Bank as desired; and also a piece of the rebel flag found in Fort 
Sumter which you can send to Lucia. I sent a piece to Bessie 
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in my letter last week to her, knowing that she too is not free 
from the relic monomania. I like a relic when there is anything 
suggestive or peculiar about it, that brings back its origin, but 
when it is merely a piece of stone or wood or cloth that to all 
appearance might as well come from one place as another, I 
do not care a straw for it; still I am not principled against 
humoring other persons’ little weaknesses on the point. 

I want sent to me the statutes of the last Congress by mail. 
There must be a cheap edition published by this time. I re- 
ceived my boots by last steamer; they fit very well. 

As to Russell’s question about ‘averse to’ or ‘averse from,’ 
I think the latter must now be considered as antiquated at least 
in prose. There is a very good note on it in Worcester’s Diction- 
ary. I shall send for some clothes, books, etc., in my next letter. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt 
31 March, 1865 

My pear Joun, — I suppose you think I have utterly forgot- 
ten you, but such is not the case — far from it. I must plead 
absence from Boston on my visit to the army, and in Phila- 
delphia, and in New York at the trial of Matthews vs. Chicopee 
Co. for about a month, as my excuse — together with being ex- 
tremely busy after my return. I shall have been home a week 
tomorrow, but have not had time to write as I want to. I have 
had a great month every way. My visit to the Army was a great 
success. I went down with Humphreys, staid with him two or 
three days, living at his table; I had a long and very interesting 
talk with Meade; I dined and smoked with Wright; I was intro- 
duced to Grant. I saw and staid with Jim Higginson, Whittier, 
Jarves and others. When in New York I had a first-rate time, 
living very comfortably at the Brevoort, seeing much of Ned 
Hooper, having frequent consultations with our lawyers, and 
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being at the trial of the great case of Matthews v. Chicopee Co., 
which grew out of Gorham Gray on my advice in March, ’62, 
delivering Matthews’ cotton to Chicopee Co. The Term 
abruptly came to an end before the case was closed. It looks 
well. 

We are just mourning over the loss of Grafton * and Sam Stor- 
row,? 2nd Mass., killed at Averysborough, on the 16th inst. 
Morse was slightly though painfully wounded in left shoulder, 
and arrived home yesterday afternoon. Grafton was with his 
Company, thrown out as skirmishers, and was shot on one side 
of the nose under the eye. He died in three or four minutes. 
As you know what an excellent officer he was I won’t say any- 
thing about him. Storrow was slightly wounded in two places, 
and it is supposed by the surgeons that he died from the shock. 
He was a thoroughly brave and active and good officer. 

Morse said Sherman said when he got to Goldsborough that 
he ‘guessed he would go round to see Grant. He was staying so 
long behind fortifications that he had got fossilized, and he was 
going to stir him up.’... 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S$.C., April 6, 1865 

My pear Mortuer, —I received no letters from you by the 
Fulton, though one came from Russell. I understand a part of 
the mail was put on board a vessel which was expected to sail 
the day before the Fulton, but did not leave till afterwards and 
has not yet arrived. I wish they would leave off sending mails 
in irregular boats, as more often than not it produces delay 
rather than the contrary. I got the Atlantic Monthly and the 
papers. James Lowell’s poem reads as if written in English 


t James Ingersoll Grafton (1841-1865). 
2 Samuel Storrow (1843-1865). 
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first and then translated into Yankee afterwards, and therefore 
like all translations is flat and tame.* 

I suppose you received my request for a box by the last steamer 
and if it has not yet been sent I wish you would have the follow- 
ing additional things put in: The 2nd volume of Beecher’s 
Autobiography; Trollope’s Miss McKenzie (if republished in 
this country); Bayard Taylor’s John Godfrey;? Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric,} which you will find among my books, 
on the bookcase in the entry on the nursery floor. 

All is quiet here, the beautiful weather still continues, though 
it is growing perceptibly warmer each day. Yesterday I went 
with General Gillmore to Savannah on a very absurd mission. 
A rebel doctor came to our lines on flag of truce and insisted on 
seeing General Gillmore himself, and the General went out to 
see him. I think it was very derogatory in him to go at all, but 
if it was such a very secret and confidential mission that it was 
proper for the General to go himself he should have gone, it 
seems to me, in a sort of incognito, with one staff officer, in- 
stead of carrying half a dozen of us in full toggery, with swords 
too, which ought not to be worn on flags of truce. However as 
it was a lovely day and a fast boat, I had no objection to going, 
though I did think the General a goose; what was the substance 
of the doctor’s communication I don’t know, nothing very im- 
portant I fancy. General G. is always trying to do things in 
style and always falling half way short; as I have said, he is a 
most essential plebeian. 

He has a wild Irishman from New York with his wife staying 
with him now. 

Mr. Rawle,‘ a lawyer of Philadelphia, whom Horace knows 
by reputation if not personally has been down here, and finding 

t “Mr. Hosea Biglow to the Editor of the Atlantic Monthly,’ April, 1865, sor. 

2 John Godfrey's Fortunes; a Story of American Life, 1865. 
3 George Campbell (1719-1796). The Philosophy of Rhetoric was first published 


in 1776. 
4 William Henry Rawle (1823-1889). 
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him without a place to rest his head I took mercy on him and he 
has been staying with me for two or three days. He is a perfect 
Philadelphian and the youngest looking man of his age (over 
forty) that I ever saw. He is quite agreeable and I enjoyed his 
stay extremely. He has now gone to Charleston. 
| We are to have a frightful performance here in the way of 
celebration on the 14th of this month at Fort Sumter. Major 
Anderson (now Brevet Major General Anderson) is to raise the 
flag and there is to be a powwow generally. I wish I could sprain 
my ankle or receive some other slight bodily injury which would 
prevent me from partaking in the festivities; such things at 
any rate are a horror to me and in this case I have no desire to 
take part in doing honor to a man whom I dislike and despise. 

I hope today or tomorrow to receive your letters. Your affec- 
tionate son, 

Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTE’s OFFIcE 
it Hitton Heap, S.C., April 17, 1865 

The great news from the North has set us all looking for the 

end of the war soon and the reduction of the army, and has made 

me think more of the future than I have done for some time. 

I suppose I shall return and open a law office in Boston, because 

there is nothing else for me to do, though I cannot say I hail the 

prospect with especial interest. I suppose however after a few 

weeks it will all seem natural and inevitable enough. By every 
mail now I look for news of peace.... 

I was very sorry to hear of Charley Mills’ death, poor fel- 

low, no one worked harder or took more trouble to get into the 

army than he, and it seems hard now that at the last moment 


t Killed at Hatcher’s Run, Virginia, March 31, 1865. 
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he should go. Grafton, too, who was killed in North Carolina, 
I knew very well and saw when Sherman was in Savannah. 
He was a very fine officer and had gone through a great deal. 

Last Monday evening I went after some prisoners. The 
rebels had agreed to deliver to us at Darien five thousand of 
those who had been confined at Andersonville paroled until they 
should be finally exchanged. I was sent to receive them and left 
the Head in the evening with a staff of a quartermaster, com- 
missary, two surgeons and a captain with forty men as a police 
guard, and a large quantity of provisions, etc. The exchange 
was to take place at Darien. The next morning we were in 
Doboy Sound and I went on board the gunboat there stationed. 
I learned from the Captain that he had been up the river three 
days before but had seen nothing indicating preparations for an 
exchange and he did not believe that there would be any. The 
tide would not permit the gunboat to go up till two in the after- 
noon, and as I wanted to find out the state of affairs immedi- 
ately I resolved to go up myself at once. As General Gillmore 
had requested the gunboat to escort my steamer up, I did not 
feel at liberty to take it up without the gunboat, though I did 
not think there was the slightest danger. And so I availed my- 
self of the naval Captain’s offer of his boat and rowed up the 
river to Darien. The boat was fast, the crew excellent and an 
awning kept the sun from our heads, while there was a pleasant 
breeze and my trip of fifteen miles and back, which I accom- 
plished in seven hours, was very pleasant. I saw not a single 
living human being either at Darien or on the way up or down, 
and it was evident that the rebels had changed their mind or had 
been somehow prevented from bringing the prisoners down. 

I was at Darien half an hour, and walked over the town. It 
must have been a very pretty place in its time but was burnt 
two or three years ago by Montgomery the Kansas jayhawker, 
and the destruction is complete, not a building is left standing, 
except a little wooden church, and the very trees are scorched 
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by fire. On the opposite side of the river is the Butler plantation. 
I did not go there, but from the little rise of ground on which 
Darien is situated I could overlook the whole place; it must 
have been a very pretty spot, but is now desolate, though the 
houses are still standing. Having ascertained that nothing 
could be done, I returned to the boats in Doboy Sound, and 
after dining with the Captain of the gunboat, returned to Hilton 
Head. The night was one of the loveliest I have ever seen, the 
moon full and the sea smooth. Though my expedition was fruit- 
less, I enjoyed the trip very much. It is not known why the 
rebels did not fulfil their agreement, though there was a rumor 
that the boat in which they were to bring the prisoners down the 
river became disabled. 

On returning to Hilton Head I found the Arago in with the 
Fort Sumter party on board, Dr. Hooper: and Mr. Sam 
Hooper among the number; about their doings I will not write 
you at length. Will they not be written in all the Northern 
papers? 

There was a ball here on the evening of Wednesday, which 
was tolerably successful; the ball room, which was made of 
canvas, was really handsomely decorated, but there was a want 
of ladies, and there was very little for supper. 

On Thursday evening I went up to Charleston, and while 
lying off the bar we first heard of the surrender of Lee. 

The celebration at the Fort itself was respectable, though 
there was no great enthusiasm; the raising of the flag was well 
done and was impressive, but Beecher’s discourse was tedious 
and commonplace. As long as it was not filled with buffoonery 
I suppose we have reason to be grateful. I went to Charleston 
and spent the night at General Hartwell’s, sleeping in the same 
bed with Senator Wilson.? In the evening a very handsome 
ball was given by General Hatch’s staff in the same house in 


t Robert William Hooper (1810-1885). 
2 Henry Wilson (1812-1875). See William Lloyd Garrison, 1v, 137 ff. 
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which four years ago the rebels gave a ball to celebrate the fall 
of Fort Sumter; it decidedly eclipsed the affair at Hilton Head. 
We remained all the next day at Charleston and left early Sun- 
day morning, arriving about noon. The Arago party seemed to 
have enjoyed themselves and were decidedly a more reputable 
cargo than the Washington mob who were here a fortnight ago. 
I did not see much of them, being with General Gillmore, who 
kept aloof and managed things as clumsily as he usually does. 

Major Gouraud, who has lived with me alone for the last two 
months, thinks of going to Washington as he may have an op- 
portunity of doing, and in that case I shall be left alone and I 
know of no one with whom I care to mess. 

If on the reorganization of the army I could get a place on the 
staff with my present rank it would be a strong temptation to 
me, though I doubt if it would be a wise thing to take it and I 
see no opportunity of having the chance. Unless I am prepared 
to make the army my profession, I had better I suppose leave it 
as soon as possible, but perhaps after all our hopes of immediate 
peace are premature. Ever yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, JR. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTe’s OFFICE 
Hixton Heap, S.C., April 21, 1865 

We have this morning heard of the surrender of Johnson and 
Hood, which leaves the rebels without an organized force on 
this side of the Mississippi, but of course the assassination of 
the President, the news of which came on us like a thunderclap, 
overshadows everything else. I suppose by this time you know 
of the causes and circumstances of the act, but here we are 
still lost in mystery. At first I did not know whether to at- 
tribute it to Jeff Davis or Ben Butler, the probability being 
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about equal, but now I fancy neither of them had anything to 
do with it. Yet the simultaneous murder of Seward forbids 
the thought of its being the act of some crazy fanatic, such a 
man does not take others into his plans. The selection of Lin- 
coln and Seward made it appear at first either as the deed of 
some Northern abolitionist who feared the steadiness of the 
President on the negro question or of some rabid Southerner 
who feared his countrymen might be conciliated and wished to 
hopelessly embitter the feelings on both sides. It would seem 
now as if the plan was not confined to the two who have fallen 
victims, but was to include the whole cabinet, and I rather in- 
cline to believe that the plot originated with the Knights of 
the Golden Circle or some other of the Western political associ- 
‘ations. Assassination seems more in keeping with the character 
of secret partisan clubs where more bitter personal feeling is 
nourished, and which naturally delight in secret and mysterious 
means of vengeance, than from an open and declared enemy. 

However that may be, it cannot fail terribly to embitter the 
feelings on both sides, the honest belief of Lincoln’s friends that 
their enemies, domestic or rebel, instigated and approved the 
deed, and the indignation of those opposed to him who had 
nothing to do with the murder at the false accusations, will both 
be sources of evil. Yet I do not fear the action or feelings of the 
people so much, they will talk loudly, but the actions of a de- 
mocracy, notwithstanding all said to the contrary, are generally 
only too merciful, but I do fear the terrible power that is given to 
the ultra radicals to work evil to the country. I doubt if there is 
any man in the country except President Lincoln, I doubt if 
even he could have kept the North substantially together in 
forcing the abolition of slavery in the South; now I cannot see 
how a split on this point is to be avoided. 

As for Johnson, we know but little and that little is not to his 
credit. He is a drunkard and a boor, and proud of being a boor. 
He comes from that Western part of North Carolina and East 
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of Tennessee which contains the most ignorant and degraded 
part of the country, and he has been generally considered a fair 
representative thereof. A Southern man who is not on the 
Southern side must be either very much above or very much be- 
low his fellow citizens, and certainly Johnson has shown nothing 
to elevate him above the average of the community. He un- 
doubtedly must have many enemies to punish and many grudges 
to gratify, while Lincoln probably hated no one in the country 
except John C. Fremont. He undoubtedly is disposed to harsh 
measures and cruelty and talks about hanging, which is either 
bosh or else means military despotism. We cannot look to him 
for guidance out of our trouble, we can only hope for the rise of 
some able and influential statesman, whom executive authority, 
overswollen as it is, cannot crush. I have great faith in the 
people and only fear that a bad man in the Presidential chair 
may be too great an obstacle. I hardly look for the independence 
of the South, but I do fear that in struggling for too much, we 
may lose what we have a right to claim, or else that the founda- 
tions either of public liberty or of public order may be fatally 
shaken in the North. After all we know so little of Johnson that 
he may turn out more of a man than we can dare to hope. 
Henry Ward Beecher told an officer on the dock a few hours after 
the news was announced of Lincoln’s death, that Johnson’s 
little finger was stronger than Lincoln’s loins, and though I 
have heard nothing so bad myself, I can see that a good many 
think that Mr. Lincoln would have been too lenient with the 
rebels. 

Things look darker to me than at any time since the issuing of 
the Emancipation Proclamation; still I hope we shall weather 
it through somehow. It does seem hard that we should be blessed 
with all these glorious victories merely that negotiations of 
peace should be thrown into such hands. 

I suppose I am a dreadful old fogy, but my anti-anti-slavery 
feeling has only been deepened by the events of the war. 
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_ Poor Charley Mills and Grafton, it was hard they should go 
at the very end; we needed a reminder how dearly all this has 
been purchased. 

I suppose I shall come home before long, and if the army is to 
be put to the sort of janissary work that I fear, : shall be glad to 
be out of it. | 

I know this is a very gloomy letter but the news from Wash- 
ington has affected us all so that I can hardly write anything 
else. Yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTrHEeR 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTe’s OFFICE 
Hitton Heap, $.C., April 22, 1865 


My pear Mortuer, — I have your letters of the roth and 
14th, and my box also arrived by the Fulton. 

We have the news of the surrender of Johnson and Hood to 
Sherman and Sheridan. It is understood that by an agreement 
between Sherman and Johnson all military operations are to 
cease in these South Eastern States, and orders have come from 
the former to destroy no more public or private property, so 
that we really seem to be in a state of peace. 

But of course the overwhelming event is the assassination of 
the President, and what seemed dark and uncertain before is 
now rendered doubly so. I doubt Johnson’s ability to keep the 
Northern people united in any settled policy to be pursued to- 
wards the South, and that like all the extreme radicals, he en- 
tertains exaggerated ideas of the power and strength of his fac- 
tion. I certainly think that the President’s murder is far more 
likely to have originated with one of the partisan copperhead 
clubs of the North West than with the Southern Government. 
I hope that the cessation of hostilities which it is evident will 
come, will ripen into a lasting peace, but where we know so little | 
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of the future policy of the Government and where the little 
that we do know is so bad, it would be presumptuous to hope too 
much. 

I do not know that I care particularly to come home before 
July or August, certainly I do not feel disposed to leave till 
affairs have settled into a more determinate state than at pres- 
ent. I cannot see however any probability of my remaining here 
through another autumn and winter. 

George Chase and a Mr. Lowndes,’ some relation, perhaps 
father-in-law of his, are staying with me now. They have been 
to see Governor Aiken ? and look after some family property in 
Charleston and go North tomorrow on the Fulton.... 

The news of the President’s death produced of course a pro- 
found sensation here, and the customary salute of guns every 
half hour was fired on the 19th, which we have just learned was 
the day of the funeral. The continual reminder throughout the 
whole day was very impressive, much more so than any number 
of guns fired at one time would have been. There was a meeting 
to take resolutions concerning Mr. Lincoln’s death which I was 
overpersuaded to attend, and was of course intensely disgusted. 
I am afraid too many of the meetings of the North have been 
equally objectionable. ... 

It cannot be long before the general pacification extends over 
the country. Would that we had some wise head to manage 
matters now! Lincoln might have united the North in forcing 
the South to give up slavery, but how now can we avoid a split 
upon the subject? Still things looked worse before the war and 
as bad after the Emancipation Proclamation. Your affectionate 
son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


* George Bigelow Chase (1835-1902). He married, January 10, 1860, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Rawlins Lowndes (1801-1877), of South Carolina. 
2 William Aiken (1806-1887). 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTe’s OFFICE 
Hirton Heap, S.C., April 29, 1865 

We are waiting anxiously for news from the North and to 
see what is thought about Sherman’s conduct, which I con- 
fess puzzles me. Though I think that his theoretical views are 
mostly right, yet he must have known that they would not be 
approved at Washington, and by making a truce, I am afraid 
he has worked evil. However I am not going to denounce him 
so savagely as most people do till he has had something to say 
in his defence. 

On receipt of the first despatch from Sherman we looked for 
immediate peace, but now we are ordered to resume hostilities, 
and peace is indefinitely postponed, not however I think for 
long if Johnson does not make too big a fool of himself. North- 
ern opinion seeis to be united as it never has been since the 
fall of Sumter and advantage ought to be taken of it to bring 
things to a close as quickly as possible. 

At the beginning of this week I went with General Gillmore 
and the rest of his staff to Savannah where General Gillmore 
held levees for two days, the whole party staying at the Pulaski 
House. In the afternoon of the first day I drove to Bonaventura, 
the most beautiful cemetery I ever saw; it is a very wild looking 
place now however from neglect, but the avenues of live oak 
surpass anything of the kind I ever saw. The next day there was 
a review in the afternoon, and in the evening we returned to 
Hilton Head. ¢ 

General Jeffers,? Assistant Provost Marshal General, is here, 
having come down apparently to arrest Governor Aiken, who 
goes North tomorrow on the Arago with him. The weather is 


t Rhodes, v, 166 ff. 
2 Thomas R. Jeffers who also was known as Thomas Hugh McGuire. 
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still pleasantly cool, but yet people are beginning to go North. 
‘Mrs. Clymer who has been our neighbor on one side and Mrs. 
. Thomas who has been our neighbor on the other, who are almost 
‘the only ladies we know down here and into whose houses we 
have been in the habit of running at all hours and seasons, ‘are 
‘going North in a week or two; we shall miss them much. As 
far as creature comforts go we are living very comfortably, we 
have plenty of milk and cream from our own cow and we make 
our own butter, which is most delicious. Considering that there 
are but two only of us in the mess our expenses are very mod- 
erate, being $300 for the last two months, being $75 apiece for 
each month, which is less than it used to cost us when there were 
four of us and we live better. A cow is a great economy. We 
have now only one woman servant who does our cooking and 
washing. She has been with us now six months and is quite a 
treasure. Our pay has been increased so that now I get about 
_$200 a month. I should like to know how much I owe for my 
last box. I hope by the next time I write I can see my way more 
clearly ahead. Yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO His MoTHER 


On Boarp Str. Jerr Davis 
SAVANNAH River, May 6, 1865 
On Sunday April 30th General Gillmore sent word that he 
was going to Florida that evening, to be gone three days, and 


_wished me to go with him. The boat was to leave at six. 


A little before that time I strolled down to Head Quarters 
watching a small steamer which was just coming to the dock 
when I met an officer who told me that General Sherman was 
walking up the wharf. At first I could not believe it, but it turned 
out true. This of course put an end to the Florida expedition. 
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General Sherman brought the first news of the final truce with 
Johnston and the surrender of all forces east of the Chattahoo- 
chee. I learned from Major Audenried of Sherman’s staff who 
took supper with us, that there was the greatest indignation in 
Sherman’s army against Stanton for his despatch announcing 
the disapproval of the first convention between Sherman and 
Johnston. Sherman’s army is to march overland from Raleigh 
to Alexandria via Richmond. 

On Monday morning, May tst, General Sherman left for 
Savannah, and General Gillmore soon followed; I had slept on 
board the steamer the night before. We wandered round Savan- 
nah in the morning, going to the jail among other places, and at 
three o'clock just after dinner General Gillmore told me he 
wished me to go to Augusta the same afternoon at five. I was 
told I probably should not reach Augusta till Saturday, which 
I did not believe at the time, and which has proved entirely in- | 
correct, but I had brought nothing except a small handbag 
from Hilton Head not expecting to be gone at the most but two 
days. Still in spite of the discomfort I was glad of the chance to 
make the first peaceful expedition into the interior. 

I left at five o’clock with Captain Baker of General Grover’s ? 
staff, and two officers and thirty men to be left as a guard at 
Augusta, some stores for General Wilson’s* command at 
Macon, two rebel paroled officers and a returning refugee from 
Augusta. No one else was allowed to go. We were embarked 
on the little stern wheel steamer Jeff Davis and had a tug to tow 
us. 

I was to go to Augusta 252 miles up the Savannah River, an- 
nounce to the people there the cessation of hostilities if they had 
not already heard it, take possession of the city, arsenal and pub- 
lic stores and factories, open communications with General Wil- 
son at Macon, find what supplies he needed, and on ascertaining 
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return to Hilton Head, leaving the guard at the place under an 
officer. Other troops permanently to garrison the place were 
to follow me up the river. 

That night we reached Parysburg, 25 miles above Savannah. 
The boat is wretchedly small and the food of the coarsest de- 
scription, but tolerably clean, and I had a comfortable berth in 
the Captain’s room. 

The two paroled rebel officers on board were a surgeon and a 
chaplain from Lee’s army. The surgeon was a good looking 
young fellow from Charleston named. Keith, and a son of the 
rector of St. Michaels;* he was an educated man with the super- 
ficial education that Southerners have, sufficiently talkative I 
found him and a bitter hater of all republican governments. 
The chaplain was a German who had lived South but a few 
years. I asked him whether the Southern people accepted the 
extinction of slavery as one of the results of the war, and he 
said they did, but I have found in the country citizens who ex- 
pect to retain their slaves. 

I think we have been rather deluding ourselves by constantly 
talking about the ‘leaders’ of the South, as if the mass of the 
people were irresponsible and irrational beings. I think that a 
very great number of the officers and soldiers of the rebel army 
can in no more way be considered ‘led’ than the men of our 
army are. They have a strong personal conviction of the justice 
and right of their cause. 

The Savannah River is much easier of navigation than had 
been reported, and we had no difficulty in reaching a point three 
miles below Augusta. The water is muddy though not quite so 
thick as the Mississippi. There is no town or anything except 
single houses and very few of these from Savannah to Augusta. 
For the last fifty miles below Augusta the country is more open 
and cultivated, but all below for 200 miles the river banks are 
lined with an all but continuous forest, the trees growing down 

* Paul Trapier Keith (d. 1868). 
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into the water, and such a forest! I never saw vegetation so 
beautiful; instead of the mountain pines, palmettoes and live 
oaks of the sea islands, it seems as if every kind of tree, every 
conceivable shade of green, could be found in the woods. There 
are the most beautiful vines running to the tops of the tallest 
trees. I am not very impressible to the ‘beauties of nature,’ 
but the view of these woods with the sun shining on them and 
through them is unsurpassable, and I sit and watch them for 
hours. 

Tuesday, May 2nd. We ran 95 miles, the weather being cool 
and a short but heavy rainstorm in the evening. 

Wednesday, May 3rd. The weather still continuing pleasant, 
we ran on, losing overboard but picking up again one of the 
crew, and passing a number of small boats carrying paroled 
officers and men down the river. In the afternoon we passed the 
obstructions 75 miles below Augusta. They consist of piles 
driven in two or three rows across the river, with an opening left 
through which we went without difficulty. A little further on we 
found a light draught steamer, the Leesburg, hauled up to the 
bank, which we ordered to turn round and follow up to the 
city. 

We stopped for the night 25 miles below Augusta, and while 
at anchor a boat came down from which we learned that General 
Upton * and two staff officers had arrived from General Wil- 
son’s command in Macon at Augusta, and this boat had been 
sent down to take up the torpedoes, fourteen in number, which 
had been planted below the obstructions; as we had passed over 
them without trouble I think they have been either carried away 
or grown damp, neither coming up or down were we troubled. 

Thursday, May 4th. Though disappointed in the hope of 
being the first to enter Augusta, we started up the river early 
in the morning through a more cultivated and somewhat higher 
country till we reached Sand Bar Ferry, three miles below Au- 
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gusta. Here our tug tried to go over, but after several ineffectual 
efforts gave it up. We then tried three times but all in vain, and 
the third time we stuck so hard on the bar that it was only with 
great difficulty we got off. 

Finally we got the boat hauled up to the bank and our horses 
on shore. By means of some negroes on the bank we impressed 
two wagons into our service, on one of which we placed our lug- 
gage and on the other the men’s rations. Captain Baker and I 
rode ahead with an orderly, and twenty men (ten being left on 
board the boat) marched up with the two wagons. 

It was a most singular feeling, that of riding through an ene- 
my’s country unarmed and passing numbers of rebel soldiers 
where a few days before we could not have gone five hundred 
yards without being shot. And here we were taking possession 
of a town filled with the enemy, as it were single handed. The 
country about Augusta has none of the extreme Southern look, 
but appears like a piece of Maryland or Virginia. 

After a short gallop we reached the town and rode through 
Broad Street, (the principal street) which is beautifully shaded 
with four rows of trees to the Planters’ Hotel, where General 
Upton was stopping. The street was thronged with officers 
and men in rebel uniform, who stared at us, but in no way at- 
tempted to be insolent, though whiskey had evidently been 
flowing pretty freely among them. General Upton was busy 
paroling officers from Johnston’s army who came in in num- 
bers. On Monday there had been quite a riot, the women urg- 
ing the men to break open Government stores and distribute 
the supplies among the people. Though I do not think the rebel 
authorities openly encouraged the rioters, they took no active 
measures of repression till private stores began to be robbed, 
when a town guard was organized both against the marauders 
outside of the town as well as the robbers within. There had 
been no outbreak since Monday, but we felt we were living in a 
very inflammable state of affairs, which the least spark might 
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explode, in which case our small force would be of no Secon 
By General Upton’s request I put my twenty men in a vacant 
store under the hotel and after dark seven or eight of them 
went to the powder works outside of the town. 

There is great bitterness in the town but the open expression 
of it is confined to the young women, who elaborately sweep 
their skirts out of one’s way and the boys who whistle Dixie. 
The behavior of the paroled officers, of whom I saw many, was 
unexceptionable, and what it ought to be. 

I passed the night at the house of Mr. Wright, the refugee 
who had come up with me, and whose family had been living in 
Augusta. 

My principal object was to open communication with Gen- 
eral Wilson at Macon and learn from him the supplies of which 
he was in need. And finding the telegraph open from Augusta to 
Macon, I telegraphed immediately after my arrival, receiving 
an answer the same night and a full statement of the supplies 
needed in the morning. 

Consequently on Friday, May sth, I rode back to my steam- 
boat, transferred the stores brought up by her to the Leesburg 
which I found alongside, and dropped down the river. 

On Saturday, May 6th, we went down smoothly till 10 o’clock 
A.M., when we grounded at a place where the rebels had ob- 
structed the river with piling leaving only a narrow gap, and 
we did not get off, and then only with great difficulty, till 8 
o'clock P.M. 

On Sunday, May 7th, we had a very successful trip going both 
day and night, and we reached Savannah at 4 a.m. on Monday 
and after seeing General Grover I left for Hilton Head in the 
Nemala and am writing in the cabin now. I learn that the 
Fulton is in but that there is no public news except the death of 
Booth, at which I am rejoiced. 
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Hitton Heap, May 8th, 6 p.m. 


Here I am back at Hilton Head and very glad to get back too. 
I find no more news from the North except general signs of the 
breaking up of the war. 

I got my commission by the last mail and was glad to find it 
signed by President Lincoln. Unless something unexpected 
happens I think I shall send in my resignation about the first 
of July and it will be accepted probably about the first of 
August. 

4 I received four volumes of Thackeray by the last mail, but 
not ‘John Godfrey,’ ‘Miss Mackenzie,’ or ‘Beecher’s Auto- 
biography,’ all of which I think I sent for. Ever affection- 


ately, 
J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, Union Crus, 10 May, 1865 

My bear Joun, — I have not answered before your good long 
letter of 21st ult. because I have been very busy indeed, and now 
I sit down here after having been at my office until nearly ten 
o'clock. I am, in fact, so much more busy than I used to be, 
that I cannot be so good a correspondent as I used to be. I want 
you in fact to come home and talk, and I was very glad to see 
indications in your letter of a desire to return before long. I 
would earnestly foster all such ideas in you. The sooner you 
actually commence work, of course the better. I would by no 
means forget to repeat my wish that you would come back and 
practise law in partnership with me. I have, as you know, the 
most friendly relations with Morse, and we talk over our cases 
together, and from his large experience in cases he is a very 
valuable adviser. Still it is not like sharing the responsibility 
with a partner. My business lies for the most part in different 
channels from his, and we are both of us sufficiently occupied 
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with our own work. Now think this well over, and in bonam 
partem. I got over $1,600 from my business last year, of which 
however something like $400 was not from strict law business. 
This year it all looks well too. 

I don’t quite agree with you in your opinions about the 
country. President Johnson I like so far, very well, except in the 
very important matter, which strangely enough our newspapers 
have generally overlooked, the trying of the conspirators by 
court-martial. To this I am most strenuously opposed, not in 
the interest of humanity at all, but in the interest of law. What 
I say is, let the law take its course. I go in for hanging, confisca- 
tion and everything generally, only I want to see it done accord- 
ing to law. If a man is to be killed, let it be done secundum 
artem. I have always been opposed to the ‘arbitrary arrests,’, 
though I have never considered them as of sufficient importance 
to throw good loyal men into the opposition during time of war. 
But this last course, trying men accused of murder by court- 
martial, when not even a jury of doubtful loyalty would hesitate 
to convict them if the facts were proved, is a monstrous outrage 
upon public law. 

At the same time Johnson in his speeches has seemed to me 
to be judicious, firm and temperate. I want to see the law 
carried out, and if any man is duly convicted, I want to see him 
hung, and the Government will get tired of hanging men before 
I shall, I know. All I want is to see them regularly tried and 
convicted. 

With regard to Mr. Lincoln, with all his integrity and earnest- 
ness of purpose, he was certainly not a good practical man. 
The very fact of his having authorized Weitzel! to assemble the 
rebel Legislature of Virginia just before his death, although he 
lived long enough (fortunately) to recall the permission, shows 
into what mistakes a man of his character would have fallen. 
In fact I consider that Mr. Lincoln has been a valuable President 
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of the U. S. chiefly because of his high character, and because of 
the honesty and moderation and justice which actuated him 
throughout, and not because of his possessing any remarkable 
executive ability. His military administration was marked by 
extraordinary blunders and much vacillation. His civil adminis- 
tration, though far more successful, was mainly because he ap- 
prehended justly the changes in public opinion. I should not be 
surprised if Johnson, who has a policy, and in the main a policy 
which I agree with, will prove for us now a better President. 

Now, John, I want you to come home. There is no sort of use 
in your staying out there any more. 

There is but little news. Folsom! of my Class is engaged to 
Miss Susy Jackson, an old affair, which Peter Jackson has tried 
to smother, but without success. It is, I think, a very good en- 
gagement. Please write me, notwithstanding my irregularities, 
which I will overcome if I can. Always affectionately yours, 

Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Gray, JR., To HIS FATHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocatTe’s OFFICE 
Hitton Heap, S.C., May 14, 1865 


My pear Fatuer, —I received your letter of the 27th by 
last mail. 

The reconstruction question is beginning to be agitated here 
and not in a way that I can say I like. General Gillmore is 
entirely under the thumb of Colonel Woodford, his chief of 
staff, a cunning and unscrupulous New York politician. The 
Southern states will be treated in a way that seems to be neither 
merciful nor far-sighted. It does not seem to me that such a 
rebellion as this even after it has been put down can be treated 
like an ordinary violation of the laws of society. The question 
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of the right of secession and of State Rights generally was one 
with two sides and on which honest men might well differ, war 
was the only tribunal to which it could be referred; it has been 
referred to that, and what we consider the right side has con- 
quered, but it does not seem right to treat those who have failed 
as criminals. 

There are two or three forms of speech which have been in 
such common use at the North that people have got to repeat 
them like undoubted truths, and yet I think they cover great 
fallacies. One is that of speaking of the South as if they were a 
flock of sheep led about by the will of some few shepherds. It is 
undoubtedly true that there is less individuality of sentiment 
than at the North, but yet the state of things is not at all as 
represented. A very large number of the Southerners (alto- 
gether too large a number to be punished even under the most 
extensive hanging and confiscation that ever has been thought of) 
have desired their independence and hate the North, and this 
has been a real personal feeling on their part. They are not 
sheep, but Anglo-Saxon men and have convictions, deep con- 
victions of their own. : 

Another idea is that all the trouble is with the present genera- 
tion, that as soon as they are out of the way the next will be 
intensely loyal. ‘That depends entirely on the treatment they 
receive. If they are kept under military government or reduced 
to the state even that Ireland was in at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, I see no reason to suppose that the children will grow up 
with any less hatred of the North than their fathers have, such 
at least has not been the case in Italy, Hungary, Ireland or any 
countries which have been subdued and kept under despotic 
rule. I think that now is the very best time to allow the South 
to organize their government, they feel their subjection and the 
power of the North throughout the length and breadth of their 
land. As soon as hostilities have ceased that feeling will weaken 
every day. They will now consent to form governments more 
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as we wish them to than at any later date. If one man has 
whipped another he gets what he wants out of him at once and 
does not wait till next morning. 

This talk too about the assassination of the President being 
the work of ‘the spirit of the rebellion’ seems to me all very 
vague and to mean really nothing at the bottom. Not a single 
rebel authority has justified or done anything but utterly con- 
demn the act, and there does not seem to be anyone connected 
with it but second rate actors, quack doctors and such people. 

The wild proclamations and mysterious secrecy of the Gov- 
ernment about the matter seem to me to tend to destroy the 
impressive character of the act and to degrade it to a popish plot 
or a witchcraft trial with all the ridicule and enormous perver- 
sion of justice that attended them. The very trial of the men by 
a military commission without an opposing voice from the pub- 
lic press shows how terribly the foundations of constitutional 
morality have been shaken. 

The first practical question which is presenting itself here is 
that of negro suffrage. I heard Judge Chase say that he was 
authorized by the President to declare that he (the President) 
would like to have negro suffrage established, but he would not 
say that he would not admit the states without it. Some talk is 
made about letting those negroes vote who can read and write, 
but this would be of no advantage. It would embitter the white 
men as much as if all negroes were allowed to vote, while the 
number who could vote would be so few that it would not ma- 
terially strengthen the loyal vote of the state. 

The only way which I can see to practically and rapidly end 
the matter is to have primary meetings of the citizens at which 
those shall be allowed to vote who were entitled to do so at the 
beginning of the war and who have taken the amnesty oath 
(which is wide enough in all conscience). So much it seems to 
me fair to demand. Let these meetings choose their legislature, 
make the members of the legislature take the same oath, and let 
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them work away without interference. Then personal liberty 
would be secured to the negroes and their families, and more it 
would not seem to me wise to demand for them. Then let 
there be an ample military force to quell instantly and sharply 
any overt act of treason, and then for any other wrong things 
which the legislature might do, such as taxing to make pay- 
ments on account of expenses incurred in promoting the rebel- 
lion, leave that matter to the United States Courts. I think Mr. 
Lincoln would have agreed to this. I believe he always regarded 
the confiscation act as something to back down from. | 

There is one element which the radicals do not sufficiently 
consider, and that is the temper of the North. Undoubtedly the 
President’s death brought about a great feeling of unanimity at 
the North, but that was in its nature tempering. They forgot 
that 20,000 votes would have given the election to McClellan, 
and that thousands, yes tens of thousands voted for Mr. Lincoln 
not because they had any sympathy with the negro, but because 
they loathed a disgraceful peace. There is Sherman’s army near 
100,000 strong going home; to a man they dislike the negro and 
would be very slow to have his equality acknowledged. 

Indeed, if there is one thing settled under the Constitution, it 
is that the qualifications of voters shall be settled by the States, 
and how can the United States interfere in South Carolina to 
compel the suffrage of negroes when by the law of Illinois no 
negro can remain in that state. I do not know that there is any 
particular advantage in keeping Russell from college a year if 
he is to enter Sophomore, neither do I know that there is any dis- 
advantage in so doing. I should think that a better tutor ought 
to be found, than that dry stick my former preceptor. Your 
affectionate son, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To HIs MoTHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTe’s OFFICE 
Hixton Heap, S.C., May 17, 1865 


My pEear Morue_r, — I have received since I last wrote your 
letters of the 21st of April and the 4th and 6th of this month, 
also John Godfrey. : 

On Friday the 12th I went down to Charleston with General 
Gillmore and saw Judge Chase. He seems to have come down 
in a semi-official capacity from President Johnson, and is anxious 
to see all he can and to understand the state of the country. 
He seems to wish to have the negroes allowed to vote, though 
the President told him he would not say he would insist on it, 
He made a very good speech however to the negroes at Charles- 
ton, and his speech and appearance contrasted with those of a 
negro Major who spoke just before him made almost as striking 
an argument against the equality of the races as I ever saw. 

I dined with him afterwards at Colonel Gurney’s, who com- 
mands the post. We had a most elaborate entertainment and 
a show of glass and silver which was quite amazing for this de- 
partment. 

Day before yesterday we went to Savannah with Mr. Chase, 
Miss Chase, who is quite good looking, and the rest of his party; 
we got back this morning and have had a very pleasant trip, 
rendered more so by the remembrance of those doleful perform- 
ances when the General dragged round a lot of horrid citizens 
and their wives. As we were going up Savannah River yesterday 
morning before I was awake the Steamer Emily with Jeff Davis 
and his party on board passed us. I knew nothing of it at the 
time and of course did not see him. Mr. Chase thought he would 
be tried and hoped it would not be by a military commission, 
but I thought he seemed to fear the Government would put him 
before a military court. 

General Sherman asked Mr. Lincoln point blank if he wished 
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him to capture Davis, and Mr. Lincoln told the story of a tem- 
perance man who when asked if he would have some rum in his 
lemonade, said if it could be put in unbeknownst to him he 
should not object; so, he said, it was his duty to have Davis cap- 
tured, but if he could get away unbeknownst to him he would 
not object. 

I am sorry Davis is captured, but now he is taken I hope he 
will be executed if tried legally, but I am afraid the proceedings 
in his case will be a mockery of justice. 

The whole party seemed to think that Johnson’s proclamation 
setting a price on his head as an assassin was a dodge and a sorry 
dodge too. 

An officer who talked with him told me that he blames Lee 
and Johnston severely, especially Johnston, and says that Kirby 
Smith will not surrender. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To nis MoTrHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTE’s OFFICE 
Hinton Heap, $.C., May 23, 1865 


My pear Mortue_r, — I have your letters of the 13th andr4th, 
also the Statutes at Large, the last volume of Thackeray and the 
second volume of Beecher’s Autobiography, which I am surprised 
you found stupid. I have, to be sure, only read the first half, but 
it is one of the most interesting books I have read in a long time, 
and I found it hard to lay it down, which is a compliment I can 
pay to but very few books; perhaps I am more pleased with it 
on account of the contrast with the first volume which I disliked 
exceedingly, and indeed I cannot say I like this, but it is very 
interesting. 

I do not remember the date of my last letter to you, but think 
it was just after I went to Savannah; on Wednesday the 17th 
we left in the evening for Florida, which I was very glad to see 
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again before leaving the Department. The party was small, 
comprising only Judge and Miss Chase," three or four Treasury 
people, the General, Captain James, Mr. Talcott and myself; we 
had one of the pleasantest trips I have ever had in the Depart- 
ment; the General usually drags about with him a great tail 
of gawky stupid officers, and the parties from the North have 
generally been more numerous than select, but this time there 
was neither nuisance. On the morning of the 18th we went to 
Fernandina, and lay there for a few hours; in the afternoon we 
went to Jacksonville; the place looks dull and stupid as when I 
was there. The next morning early we left for St. Augustine, 
and got there about four o’clock; we went all over the place, the 
fort, the dungeons, the graveyards, the cathedral, the belfry, 
the orange groves, etc., and I bought a palmetto hat from a Span- 
ish woman with a beautiful child that looked as if it had walked 
out from a picture of Raphael’s. 

The next morning at daylight we left again for Fernandina 
and got there about ten. We went to a place called Dungenness 
on Cumberland Island opposite Fernandina, where is a large 
limestone house built for General Greene by the State of Georgia; 
it has a beautiful garden and walks. A ridiculous goose named 
Noyes,? once a Boston lawyer and now collector of Fernandina, 
imposed himself as cicerone, and informed me that he was 
going to write an account of the visit to the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser,’ which you will probably therefore see. On returning 
to Fernandina, Judge Chase’s party went on board their revenue 
cutter and we dined with Major Sears who is in charge of the 
Fort. We had olives for dinner raised in Fernandina; the culture 
is being undertaken on a considerable scale, and the olives were 
altogether nicer than any that I ever ate. I don’t think it would 
be necessary to eat three to learn to like them. Night before last, 
the General took me to Charleston, what for I don’t know, un- 
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less to help eat a very good dinner at the hotel. We came back 
last night and the steamer goes tomorrow. 

There is no public news whatever. We expect in a few days to 
have telegraphic communication with the North. Yours affec- 
tionately, 


J. C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To Joun C. Ropes 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTe’s OFFICE 
Hitton Heap, S.C., May 24, 1865 


My pear Joun, — I received your letter of May toth by last 
mail and was glad to recognize your handwriting again. 

As at present disposed, I shall come home about the end of 
July, that will give me August and September for a vacation, 
and I can settle down to law in the autumn. If anything occurs 
to make it worth while to come home any sooner I will do so, 
and of course I am liable to be mustered out at any moment, but 
if nothing unexpected happens I shall probably remain here two 
months longer. I suppose of course I shall practise law in Bos- 
ton, because it would be foolish in me to do anything else, but 
I do dread it indeed. With regard to going into partnership with 
you, I should like it only too well; I am afraid, however, if I am 
to do or make anything, I ought to sail on my own bottom. 
The very dislike of plunging into practice alone, and the great 
relief and pleasure it would be to me to work together with you, 
make me suspicious of it. Do you not think that most successful 
lawyers, Shattuck for instance, would strongly advise my going 
alone? You see it is different for you from what it would be for 
me, you have had sufficient practice to gain considerable self- 
confidence and experience in Courts, I have not; you start a 
long way ahead of me. Think of these things, and let me know 
what you think. I do yearn after reasonable companionship, 
for men who know the things that I know and that like the 
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things that I like, for you especially; I don’t know that I shall 
have the endurance to stand this for two months more. 

I have been travelling about a good deal lately chiefly with 
General Gillmore and Judge Chase and party. We had a very 
charming trip to Florida; since I wrote you last I have been to 
Augusta and came near going to Columbia. Having been travel- 
ling so much I have had little time for reading. The second vol- 
ume of Beecher’s Autobiography I am now in the midst of, and 
find very interesting. I understand much better now feelings 
and dispositions on the part of older men orthodox and unitarian 
than I ever did before. 

I have just finished too the first volume of Shedd’s Christian 
Doctrine. It is very clear though constantly reminding me of 
Fearne’s Remainders or any other ingenious word-puzzle. I 
noticed a distinction which perhaps destroys the value of Hunt- 
ington’s carbon analogy. Shedd says that the persons of the 
Trinity are not atiributes, for all the persons have the same at- 
tributes, goodness, etc.; they are neither substances nor attri- 
butes, but certain tertia quae which he calls subsistences. Now the 
differences in the allomorphic (if that is the word) existences of 
carbon are solely differences in attributes, they have the same 
substance. In fact Shedd frankly says that there is nothing in 
physical nature analogous to this ‘subsistence;’ he attempts to 
show an analogy from mental operations, but not J think very 
successfully. His remarks are in the section on Nicene Ter- 
minology. 

I am glad to find you sound on the subject of the trial of the 
conspirators. I was afraid you might say, as you used to about 
the confiscation and emancipation acts, that legally you knew 
it was wrong, but you thought we might safely go beyond the 
law; permit me to congratulate you on your return to sound 
principles. I wish as much could be said for the country gen- 


* Charles Fearne’s Essay on the Learning of Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Devises, first published in 1772. 
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erally, but notions of military necessity and the war power have 
sadly shaken the law-abiding character of the nation. I am not 
entirely sure that the trial of the assassins by a military com- 
mission is absolutely illegal, but it is on the very extreme verge 
of the law, and of course ought never to have been adopted and 
the secrecy of the proceedings was a burning shame. In the trial 
there are no great questions, no noble motives, no dangerous 
principles, no exalted persons involved; it is a revolting crime 
perpetrated by low and vulgar natures for low and vulgar mo- 
tives. Let them be tried and punished if found guilty, but let 
them be tried by the ordinary Courts, not call together Major 
Generals, Brigadier Generals, Judge Advocate Generals, Provost 
Marshals Generals, troops of sworn reporters, everything to 
pamper the love of vulgar notoriety which perhaps prompted 
the deed. The ill success of the prisoners in obtaining counsel 
is a disgrace to the Washington bar, and the attempt of the 
court to exclude Reverdy Johnson, the only able man among 
them, and who might make some little obstacle to things work- 
ing all smoothly and easily for the foreordained conviction, has 
a most suspicious look. 

All the terrible evidence in ‘the Bureau of Military Justice,’ 
which was to astonish the world seems to turn out a mighty lame 
affair, and indeed I never knew a trial where there was so little 
result for so many questions. It looks as if there was to be barely 
enough evidence to convict Mrs. Surratt, Spangler, etc. How 
ridiculous to put in the evidence of a blind beggar who has heard 
confederate officers talk about killing ‘Old Abe.’ How many 
beggars blind and not blind could be produced who have heard 
Union officers say and sing ‘We'll hang Jeff Davis to a sour apple 
tree.’ The thing would be farcical if it were not bringing such 
disgrace and danger too on the administration of justice. I am 
sorry Davis was caught, but now he is caught I hope he will be 
hanged, if he is tried and condemned legally. But what hope 
of that? He will probably be brought before a military com- 
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mission for murder of the President, and when they have got 
jurisdiction for that they will go and try him for treason. Just 
as the Court of Common Pleas when forbidden to try actions 
of trespass used to arrest a man for debt and then add a count 
for trespass and try him on that. 

Judge Holt has certainly done more to shake the foundations 
of the law than any one lawyer in the country, and the War 
Department seem to have found in Speed?a tool as supple as 
Whiting. 

I believe these things are real dangers. These past four years 
the eternal vigilance which is the price of Liberty, has been put 
to sleep, and it is due in great measure to the cowardice and for- 
bearance of those friends of the Government who knew better 
but did not dare to lift their voices. With all my dislike for 
Greeley, there is one thing for which he should be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance, he has steadily protested against all vio- 
lations of the liberty of the press or of fair trials. 

I am very sorry for Sherman’s troubles. He does not in the 
least understand the feeling of the Northern people, nor do they, 
on the other hand, at all comprehend him. They, cursed fools, 
do not remember that he is holding very much the same doctrine 
that everybody held at the beginning of the war, that he is con- 
sistent and they are not; perhaps his consistency is a doubtful 
virtue, but it does not prove him a fool or a traitor. On the 
other hand, Sherman attributes the feeling against him to 
Stanton and Halleck, and does not understand how generally it 
is shared by the people at large. The question of reconstruction 
is pressing down here and the first practical point coming up is 
the suffrage of the negroes. Of course it is wrong in principle for 
the United States to interfere in the question of suffrage, the 
matter is, if anything is, of exclusive state cognizance. Besides, 


* Joseph Holt (1807-1894). 
* James Speed (1812-1887), United States Attorney General. 
3 William Whiting (1813-1873). 
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I fear an attempt to give the negroes votes would, I am afraid, 
divide the North. McClellan was not so very far from an elec- 
tion, and many men who voted for Lincoln have as great, nay 
greater dislike to the negroes than a Southern planter. In the 
army there has been a terrorism on the subject; many men who 
‘hate a nigger,’ have been obliged to hold their tongues or to lie 
and boast themselves as abolitionists. It was sickening to see 
the packs of thieving villainous traders and officials come fawn- 
ing round Judge Chase and talk about negro suffrage, when I 
knew they were lying. I believe in negro political equality my- 
self, but I believe that I am one of a minority and that when the 
present pressure is relaxed, the majority will express itself and 
with some violence. 

I do not believe that President Johnson would push the matter 
very hard. The trouble will be with the Southern men them- 
selves. If they still continue to show bad spirit, to be intractable, 
to refuse to work for the re-establishment of the old government, 
it may be necessary to take the power from their hands, and I 
do not know how this can be done in a less objectionable manner 
than by allowing negroes to vote; it would certainly be better 
than to keep the people in order by the means of military 
government with all its consequences of cruelty and fraud. I 
should very much regret to see the negroes allowed to vote, 
they are totally unfit for it, let alone the Constitutional question 
which is of vital moment. A good deal may be said for harsh 
treatment of the South to which it is difficult to give an answer, 
except by looking at the practical results which followed dif- 
ferent courses of policy in other times and countries. A con- 
ciliatory treatment may fail, but I think it promises better than 
any other, and the less the friends of the negro say about him at 
present the better. There is a little cloud coming up, that will 
soon burst out against the negroes, as the Know Nothings did 
against the Catholics. Sambo had better keep as quiet as he can. 
Affectionately yours, Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
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Joun C. Ropes to Joun C. Gray, Jr. 
Boston, 21 Barristers HALL 
29 May, 1865 

My pear Joun, — Though I have not received any reply to 
my last, ‘this second epistle, beloved, now write I unto you to 
stir up your pure mind by way of remembrance.’ 

I enclose the Play-Bill of H[asty] Pludding] C[lub], Seniors’ 
Benefit. The first play was absurd enough, and very funny, but 
the Travestie of Macbeth was exceedingly good, all through, 
and was especially killing at the close thereof, where Macbeth 
after vowing to fight to the last, came on the stage in petticoats 
and with a pail on his arm. The effect, entirely unexpected as 
the joke was, was crushing. Macduff poked up his skirts and 
showed his boots, and Mrs. Macbeth expressed her fear lest the 
King should hurt somebody. It was one of the funniest things I 
ever saw. The room was crammed and the applause was tre- 
mendous. 

Stan is here on a short visit. We have a little supper for him 
tonight. 

You must be here in Commencement week to be at the Com- 
memoration to the soldiers of the College, which will be a great 
occasion. 

I missed, partly through stupidity, and partly through busi- 
ness, going on to Washington to attend the Reviews. I shall 
never cease to regret it. 

My brother William from England is here. He has not been in 
U. S. for twenty-five years. 

I will of course notify you more fully about the Commemora- 
tion. 

What an outrageous thing this trial of the alleged conspirators 
is! 'The Government seem to me to have no valid excuse of any 
kind for their conduct. Had the prisoners been tried before a 
respectable Court-Martial I might have judged the Govern- 
ment more leniently. But to try them before Hunter and those 
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other weak and prejudiced men is monstrous. The great offence 
however is trying them at all before a Military tribunal. The 
Governor (Andrew) says if he were not Governor of Massachu- 
setts he would go down and try the case himself and fight the 
prosecution inch by inch. All the profession are mad, but it is 
hard to get laymen, even copperheads to see anything wrong in 
it. That a Republican should desire to see the men tried fairly 
seems to them wonderful. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


Joun C. Ropes To Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Union Cuius, Boston, 1 June, 1865 

My pear Joun, — This is a holiday, and I sit down this 
beautiful June morning in the Club House, after looking at the 
various detachments of soldiers, veterans in linen coats, Irish 
societies, etc., etc., to answer your good long letter of the 24th 
ult. First, however, let me congratulate you on being spoken of 
by the great Sherman as ‘a very intelligent officer, whose name 
he cannot remember.’ This was said of the officer sent by Gill- 
more to Augusta with forty-eight men; and I am delighted to 
see from this that Sherman remembers you from having seen 
you with Foster and on other occasions. I should really feel 
proud of being thus recollected by General Sherman. 

As to what you say about partnership, it is undoubtedly a 
very different thing for you and for me. It is certainly desirable 
for many grounds to practice law alone for a time; at the same 
time it is not so very important after all. Some men work better 
in partnership, some alone. Some men work independently, 
dislike to have anyone to offer advice to them, love to have the 
direction and the responsibility. Others prefer to share the re- 
sponsibility, and to divide the labor. Many are unwilling to go 
into partnership because they can’t afford to do it; or think they 
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cannot. They can work to as much advantage alone as with 
others. Others, on the other hand, can work to more advantage 
in partnership. Take Edward D. Sohier * for example. He can 
do much better for having Welch ? in partnership with him. So 
can Chandler. But I think there is also another side to the 
theory that a man gains confidence and strength by working on 
his own hook. It depends upon what he has to do in great 
measure. Now the natural result of the absence of employment 
during the first two or three years of a young lawyer’s pro- 
fessional life, is in many cases to create a chronic dislike for 
court practice. He becomes a mere office lawyer in many cases. 
Or he gets into indolent habits. I think that the effect upon a 
man’s mind of having a good modicum of work of all kinds, 
court and office practice, to do immediately upon entering the 
profession, with all the advantages which the inevitable division 
of labor between himself and his partner would bring to him, 
would probably in very many cases be better than the effect of 
the gradual progress in business alone. Of course I do not mean 
for a moment to say that partnership with me offers all these 
advantages — of what it does offer you can in a measure judge; 
but I do think it has some advantages which a practice of law 
by you alone would not possess. I know in my own case I came 
very near, as [ abundantly informed you at the time, going into 
business, and leaving the law altogether. 

Shedd on the Trinity I have not read. His chapters on 
Soteriology I have read and reread. Have you read them? I 
should think you were quite correct in supposing that his theory 
of the Trinity overthrows Willy Huntington. I am more exer- 
cised with the Latin than with the Greek theology, to refer to 
Maine’s distinction. I am still studying the Atonement. Grot- 
ius’ theory commends itself to me more than any others. There 
is room certainly for a new work on the Atonement, which should 
carry the history farther than Grotius and Socinus, down to 

t Edward Dexter Sohier. 2 Charles Alfred Welch (1815-1908). 
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Taylor * of New Haven and Park? of Andover. Dexter: of 
Berkeley Street Church has just written a book in defence of 
Everlasting Punishment, which I have bought. Hedge’s book, 
also, on Reason in Religion,* I have bought: also Miss Cobbe’s 
Religious morals 5 (I believe the title is), which I am reading 
with much pleasure and I hope profit. Every once in a while I 
write a leader for the Advertiser. I wrote one the other day on 
Meade, which appeared in a very emasculated form. My idea 
was to write a defence of Meade from the standpoint of an anti- 
McClellan man; and I had much in the article as it was written 
referring to Meade’s freedom from the weakness and irresolu- 
tion of McClellan, which Dunbar would not print; it does one 
much good to write out one’s ideas. I sometimes think of an old 
project of ours to have a sort of literary Club, where each one 
should write an Essay once or twice a year. I think it would be 
a useful thing for us. More of this when you get home. 

I agree with you entirely about the Trial at Washington. Your 
idea that trying them in this way invests the rascals with more 
dignity than if tried in the regular way, is new to me, and very 
true. I think however that Davis will be legally tried, convicted, 
sentenced and hanged. I think that everything looks that way. 

I think that Sherman has vindicated himself from all serious 
charges, as I always thought he would. The behavior of Stanton 
and apparently also of Halleck towards him is shameful. 

As to the negroes voting, I want to see it done with all my 
heart. Still I have no very settled convictions about the right 
policy of the Government in the matter. The Constitution ought 
to be amended so as to give every American the right of voting 
and all rights of citizenship. Write soon. Affectionately yours, 
Joun C. Ropes 


x Nathaniel William Taylor (1786-1858). | * Edwards Amasa Park (1808-1900). 

3 Henry Martyn Dexter (1821-1890). Congregationalism, What It Is, Whence It Is, 
etc., 1865. 

4 Frederic Henry Hedge (1805-1890), Reason in Religion, 1865. 

5 Frances Power Cobbe (1822-1904), Religious Duty, 1865. 
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Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTeE’s OFFICE 
Hitton Heap, S.C., June 1, 1865 


My prEar Morue_r, — Your letters of the 18th and 21st of 
May together with the Atlantic Monthly, etc. came by the last 
mail. 

Though Jeff Davis did come here on his way North, yet you 
were disappointed in thinking that I should be his jailer North, 
he remained in charge of his original captors. The details of his 
capture have provoked ridicule enough, nor is it strange, yet 
many of the most romantic incidents in the history of captive and 
exiled prisoners are their disguise in woman’s clothers, witness 
Charles the Second in Woodstock and the more veracious ad- 
ventures of the young Pretender with Flora McDonald. It was 
the being caught that makes the trouble, the ‘spying the beard 
under the muffler’ as the Welsh schoolmaster did Falstaff’s. 

I trust the question of the maltreatment of prisoners will be 
thoroughly investigated, and statements made which will bear 
proof better than those about the assassination. A great many 
Southerners confess that the treatment was shameful, though 
there is one point which you speak of in your letter which is often 
brought up, but which I do not think merits all the blame that 
has been heaped upon it. The fact that our men were not allowed 
to cut wood for shelter arose, I think, not from cruelty, but be- 
cause they had not sufficient men to guard the working parties. 
I have myself conversed with our officers who were in prison 
at Columbia, passed the guard under pretence of going for wood 
and then made their escape, one I remember Captain Elder ¢ of 
the 1st U. S. Artillery, who told me so. I am inclined to think 
that the maltreatment of our men arose from criminal neglect 
and careless disregard of their health and life rather than from 
any settled purpose. 


* Samuel Sherer Elder (d. 1885). 
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There is no news here, the weather has been beautiful and 
cool. Secretary Welles, who looks so incurably stupid that I 
can believe anything that is told of him, with a very uninterest- 
ing party arrived a day or two ago in the Santiago de Cuba, 
visited Savannah and Charleston and has gone North again. 

I went yesterday to Savannah with the General and back in 
the afternoon, but have hardly been out of my house and office 
otherwise since I wrote last. 

9 P.M. 

I have just had word from the General to go to Charleston 
with him tonight, so I have come up to my office to finish this 
letter before leaving, as the Steamer goes tomorrow, and will 
be off before I return. I have not made up my mind exactly 
when to come home, but I think it will be by the first of August 
at latest. The General told me he would let me go when I wished 
it, and I do not suppose there will be any trouble in getting my 
resignation accepted at Washington. Your affectionate son, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO HIs FATHER 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTe’s OFFICE 
Hitton Heap, S.C., June 8, 1865 

I did mean to come home at the beginning of next month and 

perhaps I shall yet do so, though as there is a good deal to do I 

may have to remain longer, as the General may not let me go. 

I should think it however very probable that the Department 

may be broken up, and the States made separate commands. 

Johnson’s North Carolina Proclamation gives general satis- 

faction,’ except of course to General Saxton and his school, who 

have been extremely injudicious in their conduct towards the 

negroes. I do not see how the matter could be substantially 
t Rhodes, v. 525. 
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arranged in a more satisfactory way than it has been done by 
Johnson; the emancipation proclamation of course continually 
opposes itself to any consistent legal plan of reconstruction, but 
taking the emancipation as a fixed fact to be supported by the 
United States, I do not see what better plan could be devised. 

The politicians here are changing their tone amusingly if it 
were not at the same time disgusting, and the negroes will be 
astonished to find the ranks of their friends thinned by some 
most unexpected defections. I am sorry that Johnson has 
thought it worth while to include in his exceptions to the Am- 
nesty Proclamation so many persons who could have taken 
the oath under Lincoln’s more ample Proclamation, but I sup- 
pose was prompted by his own caste feeling and also as an an- 
swer to those who urge negro suffrage as necessary to counter- 
balance the vote of the wealthy planters. 

The more I think of Judge Chase’s visit here * the more un- 
becoming and probably pernicious in its results it seems, for 
though moderate in his tone, particularly when compared with 
the men who generally talk to the negroes, he must have raised 
hopes that are doomed to disappointment. He took in at 
Fernandina a man named Stickney,? who has a most evil re- 
putation, and looks like a thorough scoundrel, and carried him 
all over the State and down to Key West, making much of him 
and taking his opinion on all State matters. I see by the last 
papers that four indictments have just been found in Washing- 
ton against Stickney for frauds on the Treasury. 

I wish people could understand that nine-tenths of the loyal 
Southerners, the persons in whose hands it is desired to place 
the power, are cowards or swindlers, and often the two together. 

Many of the men who have gone into the rebellion have 
patriotism and public spirit, perverted and local though it be, 
but loyal Southerners are a bad lot and loyal Floridians the 
worst class of loyal Southerners. 


t Shuckers, Life of Chase, 519. 2L. D. Stickney. 
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I hope to hear from home before the steamer now here leaves. 
Yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., TO Joun C. Ropes 


HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Jupce ApvocaTE’s OFFICE 
Hinton Heap, $.C., June 17, 1865 

I have read carefully and have been impressed with what you 
write on law partnerships. What you say about the dislike to 
business and particularly to Court Practice that a young lawyer 
acquires during the comparatively idle years that he is waiting 
for his clients, I feel to be true. I feel very much in my own 
case the bad effect of not having the pressure of business. Dur- 
ing my army life [ have not been lazy, for I can never be com- 
fortable while idle; but my labor has been self-imposed, a sort 
of busy idleness, as my legitimate work has rarely except during 
a few brief periods, been such as to demand any steady contin- 
uous efforts. Even in the regular business of my office I have got 
into a way of doing it in the longest possible way, of doing a 
great deal of manual labor that a clerk might do as well, and 
of considering, reconsidering and laying by for repeated con- 
sideration matters which I might have decided in five minutes; 
in fact I have no business habits and a year or two more might 
demoralize me entirely. My own inclination, as I wrote you, 
is so strong for united labor that I distrust my own judgment in 
the matter. We will talk it all over when I come North. | 
My present plan is to send in my resignation at the end of this 
month and get a leave of absence to await the reception of my 
discharge at the North. I spoke to the General at the beginning 
of this month about it, and he more than half promised to let me 
go, and the amount of extra work I have done for him outside 
of my proper Department, although I have been very glad to do 
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it as it has enabled me to see and know much that I should 
otherwise have missed, yet it does give me a claim to ask the 
favor. If I can get the matter arranged as I wish, I shall leave 
here by the 4rago on the 4th of July. I have not written this 
positively home as something may happen to upset my pros- 
pects and I do not wish them to be disappointed. I have only 
told them that I should try to be home some time next month. 

I am sorry to find you in favor of negro suffrage, but I will 
not begin to discuss the matter, as the steamer goes today and 
I have not time to write much more. 

I received a circular from yourself and sundry other noto- 
rious characters to attend a ‘simple festival’ on July 21st and 
also a little slip of paper enclosed inquiring for the date when I 
was brevetted Brigadier General. I shall have the honor of 
accepting the invitation and of forwarding the desired informa- 
tion. 

I have just finished Shedd’s Soteriology and was astonished to 
find that the idea which lies at the foundation of the anecdote of 
the miraculous throw of dice was the belief of the primitive 
church, that the atonement was generally viewed as the price 
paid to the devil for the souls of those whom he had led captive, 
and that even the great Augustine shared these views. Shedd 
does not, I think, meet the fact quite fairly, but he has to confess 
that the early fathers paid too much consideration to the ‘claims 
of Satan.’ Indeed I am surprised to find of how modern growth 
is Our present systematic theology generally. 

I have been looking over with great interest General Beaure- 
gard’s papers which were captured in Georgia. They embrace 
the siege of Charleston and among them the Journal kept in 
Fort Sumter. I am impressed more than ever by the splendid 
character of the defence. The gradual demolition of the fort and 
disabling of the armament is chronicled in the most quiet and 
soldierly manner, and even under the most terrible bombard- 
ment a record is kept of the number of shots which strike outside 
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and inside the fort, and which pass over. The Journal establishes 
beyond a doubt the fact that throughout the month of Septem- 
ber, 1863, there was no gun mounted in the fort except a 32- 
pounder smooth bore used for the sunset gun which they fired so 
defiantly every evening. 

General Gillmore is of course very much pleased at finding the 
opinion which he has always maintained in opposition to Dahl- 
gren, i.e. that the Fort was absolutely useless for offensive pur- 
poses, sustained. He has an aide now busy examining the papers 
relating to torpedoes and obstructions, and I think hopes to 
show that the danger to the navy from these was as imaginary 
as that from Fort Sumter. A black list was kept of officers of 
negro regiments and Major (now Colonel Hallowell) of the 
54th Mass. is described as with hair of a silvery gray and as 
supposed to have a glass eye. Yours affectionately, 


Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Joun C. Gray, Jr., To His MoTHER 
HEADQUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH 
Hitton Heap, S.C., June 24, 1865 

My pear Motu_er, — By the last mail I received your letters 
of the 11th and 14th. I hardly dare to count on the day when I 
shall be at home, but in all reasonable probability it cannot be 
far off. I should like when I come home to stop at Fortress 
Monroe, go to Norfolk and Richmond and thence travel home 
by way of Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
stopping a day or two by the way, but very likely the steamer 
will go direct to New York, in which case I shall come from there 
home. When I send in my resignation I shall try to get leave at 
the same time, and I think General Gillmore will grant it. There 
is no news here at all. We have had very rainy weather, in fact 
a steady storm for three or four days in which as much rain has 

fallen as falls in the North during a month. 
It is said in the papers that a Governor of Georgia has been 
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appointed, but he has not yet appeared yet. I do not now think 
it so certain as I did that the Department of the South will be 
broken up, no word to that effect has come yet, but I think the 
appointment of State Governors will take much of the ad- 
ministrative work out of the Department Commander’s hands 
and that he will be little more than a chief constable. 

There has been considerable trouble between the whites and 
blacks particularly the soldiers both in Savannah and Charles- 
ton. They have street rows almost every day of greater or less 
magnitude; in the latter place and in Savannah a detachment of 
a white regiment refused to mount guard with a squad from a 
black regiment and were all, forty in number, sent to Fort 
Pulaski. There is blame on both sides of course, but I do not 
think the negroes are regarded with so much favor as they were, 
and I do not think the South will be a pleasant place of residence 
for many years. A great many officers however who are resign- 
ing mean to settle here and go into business, and indeed the 
prospects are very promising for making money. 

Major Gouraud with whom I have been living is going into the 
lumber trade and I do not see how he can fail to be successful. 

But I do not think that a great amount of money would in- 
duce me to settle here. Your affectionate son, 


Js CxGray, fr: 


P.S. General Gillmore has said that he would give me leave of 
absence by the Arago which sails on the 4th of July, and I hope 
I can keep him to his promise, though I shall not feel safe till I 
am fairly at sea. If I do get off I shall spend a day or two in 
N. Y. unless I come va Fortress Monroe and shall then come 
straight home. I shall send in my resignation at the same time, 
and I hope it will be accepted at Washington so that I shall not 
have to return. Yours affectionately, JE@cGssje: 


* James Johnson was appointed Provisional Governor by President Johnson’s 
proclamation of June 17, 1865. 
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Joun C. Ropes to Joun C. Gray, Jr. 


Boston, 21 Barristers Hatt, 27 June, 1865 

As to the partnership matter, it is also to be remembered that 
a partnership between two young men of the same age and 
attainments in the profession, (for, for the present, I may per- 
haps consider my experience at the bar an equivalent for your 
superior knowledge of the law, albeit this is an equality which 
your experience at the bar will soon destroy,) is a very different 
thing in its operation upon the success of the partners than a 
partnership between a young and an old established lawyer. 
In our case each of us will feel his responsibility for the busi- 
ness, and will not feel that he can leave it to the other. The 
educating influences of practising alone will be present and will 
operate as strongly upon each of us in partnership. I am de- 
lighted that you look so favorably upon the matter; while I feel 
perfectly content to have the result determined by our best 
deliberations, consultations and the advice of judicious friends. 

Whom should I see here the other day but General Gordon! 
He came up here and had a long talk with Morse and myself, 
chiefly on his administration at Norfolk, and the results of his 
observations. He took the strongest views about keeping up 
our military power for some years, as the treasonable element 
was far from being destroyed in the South. He spoke very highly 
and very kindly of you, and sent you his love. Altogether he 
made himself very agreeable, though he did preach considerable 
as is his wont. 

I have been down to Cotuit with the Judge, to see Charles 
Codman.: We spent three or four days there, caught bluefish, 
and had a very nice time. I was sorry to find that both Charles 
and your brother were so afraid of injuring the Administration 
that they considered it wrong to oppose openly the Trial of the 


* Charles Russell Codman (1829-1918). 
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Assassins at Washington, and confined their opposition senti- 
ments to strictly Republican audiences, and those few and select. 
To me the question seems of such serious importance that I lose 
no opportunity of denouncing the course of the Government on 
all possible occasions, as being merely the plain duty of a citizen 
who thinks the laws of any importance. I was also surprised to 
find the Judge unwilling to commit himself on the illegality of 
the trial, though condemning its policy. 

What you say about Fort Sumter is very interesting. The 
rascals were plucky certainly, and cool. 

I have been reading and talking some theology lately of which 
more when I see you. Glad you are bound to come to Commem- 
oration. I am trying all I know to have wine at the Dinner, but 
the old fogies are inclined to Cider! Yours affectionately, 

Joun C. Ropes. 
and au revoir 
Major Gray. 
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Forests, Arkansas, 372; on Savannah River, 


478. 

Forrest, N. B., and A. J. Smith, 363. 

Fort Clinch, construction, 330. 

Fort Fisher, naval preparation, 409; Buner’s 
failure, 438, 441; fall, 445; and Butler’s re- 
moval, 452. 

Fort Gaines, Gordon’s headquarters, 380; 
aspect, 380. 
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Fort Gregg. See Charleston. 

Fort Jackson, and Farragut, 356. 

Fort Johnson. See Charleston. 

Fort McAllister, capture, 423, 426. 

Fort Marion, described, 337. 

Fort Morgan, capture, 380-84, 389-01, 394. 

Fort Moultrie, Anderson’s evacuation, 439. 
See also Charleston. 

Fort Pickens, Slemmer’s defense, 448. 

Fort Pike, 379. 

Fort Powell, after fall, 379. 

Fort Pulaski, capture, 397; rebuilding, 4or. 

Fort St. Philip, and Farragut, 356. 

Fort Sumter, Anderson’s surrender criticized, 
380, 391, 398, 403, 413, 439, 448. See also 
Charleston. 

Fort Wagner. See Charleston. 

Foster, J. G., and North Carolina, 124, 324; 
and Gordon, 178; and fall movement (1863), 
215, 255; Department of the South, 343; and 
Gray and judge-advocateship, 345, 347, 353, 
354, 362, 396, 402, 406; in Florida, 352; and 
exposure of prisoners, 397, 401; on Anderson’s 
surrender, 398, 413, 439; life at headquarters, 
400, 406, 420; attack on Savannah communi- 
cations, 414, 421, 425, 430, 434; and Sher- 
man’s arrival, 422, 426; old wound, 425, 443; 
and treasury agent, 429; and Sherman at 
Hilton Head, 429, 430, 434; and Savannah as 
headquarters, 433, 437, 440, 448; trip up the 
river to Savannah, 431, 432, 434; Catholic, 
441; goes North, regretted, 453, 457, 463; 
misses fall of Charleston, 458; health, 461. 
See also Department of the South. 

Foster, L. S., Southern trip, 463. 

Foster, R. S., rank, 320. 

Fourteenth Amendment, Ropes suggests, 499. 

Fox and geese, game, 311. 

Francis, Eben, as chaplain, 217. 

Frank Leslie’s Pictorial, at the front, 201. 

Franklin, W. B., on Fredericksburg, 51; attitude 
and conduct, 137; and command, 138; Pen- 
insular campaign, 267. 

Franklin, Tenn., battle, 419. 

Fredericksburg campaign, inactivity before, 33; 
Ropes expects, 39, 44; movements, 42, 43, 48; 
responsibility for failure, 50, 51, 54, 62, 68, 69, 
80; Chesney’s critique, 258. 

Frémont, J. C., command, 46, 63, 324; candi- 
dacy, 364; Gray’s antipathy, 375; and Lin- 
coln, 472. 

French, F. O., and Ropes, 56, 169; and Ropes’s 
history, 207. 


French, W. H., and fall campaign, 268, 274. 
Fribley, C. W., regiment, killed, 307 1. 
Fueling of Mississippi boats, 359. 

Fulton, despatch boat, 448. 

Furness, W. E., as aid, 393. 


Gage, Addison, and People’s Party, 13. 

Gaines’s Mill, battle, 52, 266. 

Gardner, Mrs. and Ropes, 384. 

Gardner, G. A., 324 n. 

Garnett, R. B., Pickett’s charge, 248. 

Geary, J. W., and raid, 31; as division com- 
mander, 65. 

General Hunter, torpedoed, 335. 

German, Gray’s interest, 230, 310, 406. 

Germans as soldiers, 151, 160, 213; imported 
recruits, 437, 443, 449- 

Getty, G. W., Peninsular movement (1863), 
139, 143. 

Gettysburg campaign question of Lee’s ad- 
vance, 125, 128, 132; conduct of Pennsyl- 
vania people, 133; pursuit, Lee’s escape, 146, 
154, 155, 161, 162, 165, 168, 257, 318, 319; 
expected results, 150, 152, 157; Union force 
in the pursuit, 188, 205, 215; account, 207; 
Ropes’s tour of field, 240-50; town and 
country, 240; Cemetery Ridge, Pickett’s 
charge, 241, 244, 246-49; Little Round Top, 
Sickles’s position and advance, 242, 250, 256, 
264; Meade and Sickles, 243, 256, 264, 317, 
318; Culp Hill, Union right, 244-46, 256; 
hospital, Confederates, 245, 246; strength of 
Confederate lines, 249; books and plans, 250, 
255; Meade on advance, 316; Union force at 
battle, 317; Union council after second day, 
318. 

Gibbon, John, division and Chancellorsville, 
106; and death of Henry Ropes, 143. 

Gideonites, 328. 

Giles, Henry, Lowell Lectures, 23. 

Gillmore, Q. A., appearance and character, as 
commander, 185, 202, 218, 275, 278, 282, 286, 
306; and major-generalship, 211, 218, 314; 
Gordon controversies, 228, 231, 282, 283, 285, 
299, 303-06, 311, 313, 316, 323, 453; and 
voting, 251, 259; on prospects, 268; and plans 
against Savannah, 270, 274; at Hilton Head, 
275, 277; Florida expedition, 284, 296, 307; 
transfer to North, 306, 314, 320, 324, 343, 3483 
returns to Department of the South, 453; and 
Gray, 453; and Sherman’s Carolina march, 
454, 457; and fall of Charleston, 458, 460; en- 
gagement, 461; official and other visitors, 
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Gray’s criticism, 461, 463, 466, 470, 488, 490; 
and flag of truce, 466; at Savannah, 475; Wood- 
ford’s influence, 484; and leave for Gray, 501, 
503,505,506;andnavy,s505. SeealsoCharles- 
ton; Department of the South. 

Gilmore, J. R., on visit to Davis, 393. 

Glassell, W. T., and torpedo, 309. 

Gloucester Point, Va., in Peninsular campaign, 
135. 

Golden Gate, 432. 

Goodrich, A. E., at Apollo Gardens, 12. 

Gordon, G. H., brigade after Antietam, 1, 2, 5, 
8, II, 15, 16, 30, 35, 42, 43, 48; on Dwight, 3; 
at and on Antietam, 10, 65; illness, 30, 33; and 
English, 33; characteristics, 44, 85, 216-18, 
280, 299; return to front, 58, 59, 66, 76, 83; 
84; brigade at Fairfax Station, 57; Mason, 58; 
on Rosecrans, 65; brigade in Mud March, 76; 
command at Suffolk, 92-95, 102; Peninsular 
Movement, 98, 99, 103, 104, 118-21, 139, 
159; and journalists, 112; and separate com- 
mand, 120; on Yorktown defences, 123; 
treatment of civilians, 129; return to army of 
the Potomac, Eleventh Corps, 143-46, 151, 
152, 158, 160, 161, 164, 166; staff, 151, 312, 
393; on prospects after Gettysburg, 152; 
transfer of division ‘to Charleston front, 
position there, 171, 172, 177-79, 186, 211, 
213, 225, 231; and higher rank, 226; and Gill- 
more, arrest and court martial, 228, 231, 282, 
283, 285, 296, 299, 303-06, 311, 313, 316, 323, 
344, 353, 453; quartermaster controversy, 
228, 231, 306, 311, 435; and naval court of 
inquiry, 231; at Boston, 260, 395; on pros- 
pects at Charleston, 268; on expected move- 
ment, 270; and land speculation, 275; and 
Charles Mills, 277; official boat, 280; and 
Northern command, 285, 297, 300, 306, 320, 
348, 352; and judge-advocateship for Gray, 
313, 353, 354; Florida command, head- 
quarters, 320, 322, 327, 330, 339, 343; trip to 
St. Augustine, 334; in Louisiana, command, 
354, 357 358, 360; and Banks, 354; guarding 
Steele’s communications, 360-63, 367-69, 
377; and Western troops, 365; marriage, wife, 
370; transfer to Mobile Bay, 371, 373, 377, 
379, 380; command there, 384, 387, 392; 
later duties, 412, 435, 440; on reconstruction, 
507. 

Gorham, Anna E., marriage, 56 7., 253 7. 

Gouraud, G. E., on staff, 422, 453}; to settle in 
South, 506. 

Gracie, Margaret B., marriage, 349 7. 


Grafton, J. I., wounded, tor, 131; on Hooker’s 
injury, 115; pallbearer, 142; and Gray, 277; 
politics, 290; at Savannah, 436; killed, 465, 
468, 473. 

Grahamville, S.C., attack, 414, 447. 

Granger, Gordon, and Gordon, 379, 380; cap- 
ture of Fort Morgan, 380-84, 389-91; leaves 
Mobile Bay, 384, 392. 

Grant, U.S., movement around Vicksburg, 117; 
and Eastern command, 127; ability, 255, 
290; and Rosecrans’s removal, 261; expected 
Western campaign (1864), 291, 292; appear- 
ance, 436, 440; Virginia preparations, alter- 
natives, 323; on Hooker’s report, 327; news 
awaited, 338, 343. Wilderness, 332, 333; 
Spottsylvania Court House, 341; Butler’s 
movements, 333, 341, 348; losses, 343; pro- 
gress, probable movements, 348-51; Lee and 
the Chickahominy, 351; Crater attack, 375, 
385, 419; Shenandoah Valley, 385; movements 
against Lee’s communications, 385, 393, 399, 
405, 410, 417, 418; and Bermuda Hundred, 
387; politics and movements, 391; and Meade 
and Warren, 399, 407, 410; force, 405; pros- 
pects (Nov. 1864), 407; Richmond and Lee 
as all-important objectives, 417; Sherman on, 
423; Gray takes despatches to, 429, 433, 435, 
436, 440, 447; and Ropes, 464; and Lee’s 
possible evacuation, 445; Sherman on fossili- 
zation, 465. 

Gray, Elizabeth, letters from brother (1862), 
14, 41; (1863), 57, 76, 109, 120, 145, 192, 2305 
(1864), 274, 303, 338, 3705 (1865), 442. 

Gray, Gorham, & Co., 29; as client, 235; cotton 
suit, 464. : 

Gray, Harriet, and Lincoln, 59; theological 
discussion, 173-76; abroad, 440, 443. 

Gray, Horace [1], at Apollo Gardens, 12; on 
war finances, 27, 36, 37; letters from son 
(1863), 155, 202, 233, 254; (1865), 484, Sor. 

Gray, Horace [2], 3; on Emancipation Procla- 
mation, 73; letter from brother (1864), 321; 
and pardon for Jeffries, 325; and judge- 
advocateship for brother, 353, 392; judge- 
ship, 384; and Lincoln conspirators, 507. 

Gray, Mrs. Horace, letters from son (1862), I, 7, 
9, 25, 30, 48; (1863), 59, 82, 84, 92, 95, 98, 
III, 118, 122, 128, 139, 143, ISI, 153, 163, 
171, 184, 190, 194, 211, 224, 227; (1864), 279, 
280, 284, 311, 313, 320, 327, 334, 340, 352, 
354, 358, 367, 373, 387, 392, 400, 414, 420, 
429; (1865), 440, 448, 461, 463, 465, 467, 473, 
475, 476, 488, 489, 500, 505. 
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Gray, J. C., Jr., at Washington, 1, 82, 93; as 
aid, duties and life, 8, 17, 18, 23, 26, 58, 60, 
103, 109, 122, 213, 278, 280, 375; weight, 32, 
34; in Mud March, 76; transfer to Suffolk, 
92-95; return to Army of the Potomac, 143; 
adventure, 154; as officer of cavalry, 164, 
171; transfer to Department of the South, 
171; and languages, 199, 223, 230, 310, 312, 
406, 414; and mathematics, 203, 436; and 
promotion, judge-advocateship, 225-27, 313, 
321, 322, 324, 331, 341, 345, 347» 353-55, 302, 
370, 374, 384, 392; and law, partnership with 
Ropes, 235, 467, 482, 491, 492, 497, 503, 5073 
on leave, 269, 271, 395; as Gordon’s coun- 
sel, 304, 313; attitude toward position, 310; 
transfer to Florida, 327; transfer to Louisiana, 
354; photograph, 370; transfer to Mobile 
Bay, 371, 373, 374s 377» 379» 380; voyage to 
Hilton Head, 396; life and duties as judge- 
advocate, 396, 400, 402, 403, 406, 409, 4II, 
414, 420, 476; regimental pay, 400; travel in 
states, 401; report on Fort Johnson affair, 
412, 420, 438; and interview with Sherman, 
422, 426; under fire, 426, 447; takes des- 
patches to Grant, 429, 433, 436, 440, 447; 
trip up the river to Savannah, 431-33; as 
letter writer, 444; and Gillmore’s resumption 
of command, 453; and case system, 439; ride 
to Sherman on march, 454-56; and remaining 
in army, 470, 473; river trip to Augusta, 477- 
81; commission from Lincoln, 482; resignation 
and final leave, 482, 491, 496, 501, 503, 506, 
506; Sherman’s praise, 497. 

Letters to mother, 1862: McClellan family, 
forces at Harper’s Ferry, staff position, 1; 
Washington, horse, position, 7; fall cam- 
paign, Antietam battlefield, 9; enemy’s move- 
ments, Maryland towns, gossip, 25; Thanks- 
giving, Western commander, raid, Holmes’s 
“My Hunt,” army in activity, 30; advance 
of brigade, 48. 

1863: New Year’s, position, 59; supplies, 
Russell’s diary, Shaw, Sigel, 82; Gordon, 
sutlers, 84; Gordon’s command at Suffolk, 
92; Norfolk, Suffolk, getting settled, skirm- 
ish, 95; enemy’s abandoned lines, advance to 
West Point, 98; West Point, Gordon and re- 
porters, Hooker and army, 111; retirement 
from West Point, Tautphceus’s novel, 118; 
mess, Yorktown lines, 44th Massachusetts, 
122; Peninsular movement, Lee’s advances, 
bushwhackers and civilians, Mrs. Piggott, 
128; Peninsular movement, interleaved copy 
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of Army Regulations, novels, 139; Peninsular 
movement, transfer of division to Army of 
the Potomac, Henry Ropes, 143; transfer, 
campaign prospects, Maryland scenery, draft 
riots, 151; Harvard exercises, march into 
Virginia, adventure, Chester Gap action, 
153; end of advance, supplies, camp on 
Englishman’s estate, execution of deserter, 
163; transfer to Charleston front, siege opera- 
tions, 171; siege, Gillmore, army conditions, 
184; navy and siege, progress, 190; siege, 
Mrs. Kemble’s Journal, Jeffries, 194; siege, 
Meade’s movements, Jeffries, marriage of 
cousins, biography of Hugo, Sumner’s speech, 
British neutrality, negro troops, 211; Chicka- 
mauga, Meade and movement, war pros- 
pects, Higginson’s engagement, promotion, 
224; Meade and Rosecrans, siege, Gordon’s 
quarrels, voting, novels, German and 
mathematics, Beaufort, 227. 

1864: New Year’s dinner, Gordon, 279; 
Wagner and Gregg, arrest of Gordon, 280; 
John Winthrop, horses, Florida expedition, 
Gordon’s trial, 284; Beecher’s autobiography, 
Gordon’s trial, society at Hilton Head, Flor- 
ida, Cicero, 311; trial, judge-advocateship, 
negroes, Beecher’s book, 313; troops for Vir- 
ginia, assignment of officers, judge-advocate- 
ship, 320; journey to Florida, Fernandina, 
Jacksonville, torpedoes, promotion, 3273; 
Florida country, St. Augustine, 334; raids, 
drink, 340; raids, changes in command, judge- 
advocateship, 352; transfer to West, judge- 
advocateship, voyage, lower Mississippi, 
plantations, Banks, New Orleans, 354; 
Mississippi River and steamers, guarding 
Steele’s communications, Vicksburg, 358; 
guarding communications, navigation dan- 
gers, naval river boats, 367; transfer of force, 
appointment, 373; Mobile Bay affairs, sur- 
render of Fort Morgan, army movements 
and politics, 387; Mobile Bay affairs and 
life, politics, Farragut, personal supplies, 392; 
pay, life at headquarters, prisoners of war, 
extent of travel, Fort Pulaski, elections, 
duties, 400; supplies, attack on Savannah 
communications, 414; life, attack, negroes, 
Sherman’s arrival, interview, traits, and 
statements, and plans, 420; Sherman at Hil- 
ton Head, fall of Savannah, trip up the river 
to city, despatches to Grant, 429. 

1865: Grant, Gordon, Everett and Saxton’s 
staff, sister, Sanitary Commission, supplies, 
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Foster’s Catholicism, Sherman’s plans, Fort 
Fisher, 440; Sherman’s start, Savannah fire, 
Massachusetts recruiting, 448; Gillmore’s 
visitors, Savannah, Clay family, 461; Gill- 
more’s visitors, relics, English, 463; Lowell’s 
poem, books, flag of truce, Gillmore and 
visitors, Rawle, Sumter celebration, 465; 
Lee’s surrender, own future, death of friends, 
attempt to exchange prisoners, Sumter 
celebration, 467; assassination of Lincoln, 
political effect, 473; Sherman-Stanton affair, 
Savannah cemetery, life at headquarters, 
475; Sherman at Hilton Head, Sherman- 
Stanton, trip to Augusta, commission, resig- 
nation, books, 476; Ch. J. Chase’s visit, cap- 
ture of Davis, 488; Beecher’s autobiography, 
Chase’s visit, Florida, Dungenness, Fernan- 
dina, 489; capture of Davis, treatment of 
prisoners, Sec. Welles, leave, 500; leave, 
whites and blacks, settlement in South, 505. 

Letters to J. C. Ropes, 1862: Browning, 
army conditions, Administration, 4; Sharps- 
burg, elections, war prospects, removal of 
McClellan, theology, 2d Massachusetts, 
supplies, Southern society, negroes, 21; 
theology, staff appointments, army inactiv- 
ity, railroads and strategy, regimental com- 
mands, Western commander, Holmes’s “My 
Hunt,” Banks, 32. | 

1863: McClellan, radicals, Antietam, 60; 
expectations of Chancellorsville, Suffolk 
lines, occupation of West Point, 101; Henry 
Ropes, Perkins, army life, transfer to Army 
of the Potomac, Peninsular movement, 
Gettysburg pursuit, fall campaign, Charles- 
ton, McClellan, draft riots, 157; transfer to 
Charleston front, siege operations; 178; 
siege, negro troops, 181; Perkins, Virginia fall 
campaign, Union force after Gettysburg, 
navy and siege, firing on city, proportion of 
regiment present for duty, 187; siege, inter- 
leaved Army Regulations, Army and Navy 
Journal, Marmont, Homer, theology, 196; 
law, fall campaign, force after Gettysburg, 
siege happenings, negro troops, Gillmore, 
Ropes’s proposed history, Chickamauga, 214; 
Gettysburg, privates, Chesney’s critique, 
Barnard’s report, Morse and staff, Lee and 
Meade, 255. 

1864: Leave, expected movements, Mc- 
Clellan’s and Halleck’s reports, New York, 
McClellan’s position, 269; 2d Massachusetts, 
negro troops, department, Gillmore, war 
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prospects, 276; re€nlistments, Holmes, Jef- 
fries trial, Hunnewell, Copeland’s pamphlet, 
next campaign, Butler, McClellan’s report, 
Gordon’s arrest, siege, Florida expedition, 
John Island, 294; Gordon’s trial, Florida 
expedition, navy at siege, torpedoes, de- 
partmental extravagance, German, 305; war 
news, raids, Unionists, delegates to Republi- 
can convention, departmental commands, 
Jacksonville society, pay of negro troops, 
judge-advocateship, 341; judge-advocateship, 
guarding Steele’s communications, Banks, 
guerillas, Mississippi steamers, Western 
people and troops, navigation, 361; ap- 
pointment, life as aid, Sherman, Crater, 
presidential candidates, Wade’s manifesto, 
Greeley, Lincoln’s policy, transfer of force, 
river navigation, Vicksburg, Hooker, voyage 
to Mobile Bay, Fort Gaines, capture of Fort 
Morgan, 374; journey to Hilton Head, duties 
as judge-advocate, politics, Grant’s move- 
ments, war outlook, exposure of prisoners, 
Fort Pulaski, Anderson at Fort Sumter, 395; 
life and duties, languages, Grant’s move- 
ments, Meade, C. R. Lowell, election, 406; 
exchange of prisoners, Sherman’s march, trial 
of murderer of Unionist, Charleston siege, 
conditions in Grant’s immediate force, Fort 
Sumter, election, 410; Sherman, his appear- 
ance, traits and plans, attack on Savannah 
communications, meeting Sherman, Fort 
McAllister, Savannah, march to the sea, 425. 

1865: Howard, Sherman at Hilton Head, 
fall of Savannah, trip up river to the city, 
trip to Grant’s headquarters, Sherman’s 
commanders and staff, 2d Massachusetts, 
Sherman’s preparations, Fort Johnson, Far- 
rar, case system, Fort Sumter, 434; Butler, 
Everett, opinion in Savannah, Howard, 
Thirteenth Amendment, Foster’s departure, 
Gillmore’s return, coast demonstrations, ride 
to Sherman on march, conditions of march, 
451; fall of Charleston, visit to city, aspect of 
Sumter, 458; assassination of Lincoln, John- 
son, death of friends, 470; partnership, Ch. 
J. Chase’s visit, Beecher’s autobiography, 
theology, trial of Lincoln conspirators, cap- 
ture of Davis, Sherman-Stanton contro- 
versy, negro suffrage, 491; partnership, 
leave, theology, Beauregard’s papers, navy 
and siege, Southern blacklist, 503. 

Letters to Elizabeth Gray, 1862: Sharpsburg, 
brigade march, Antietam field, duties, map- 
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making, 14; advance of brigade, Joinville 
pamphlet, 41. 

1863: Brigade’s position, duties, Western 
officers, Masons, 57; Mud March, Lincoln 
and McClellan, country church, 76; West 
Point, 109; retirement from West Point, 
Yorktown, slaves, 120; transfer to Army of 
the Potomac, Eleventh Corps, pursuit of 
Lee, 145; Charleston siege, Mrs. Saxton, 192; 
siege, naval court of inquiry, Shaw, Western 
abolitionist, 230. 

1864: Plans against Savannah, Gillmore, 
land speculation, lectures on Shakespeare, 
theft from Sanitary Fair, war prospects, 274; 
Gordon’s trial, departmental extravagance, 
303; Montgomery, delegates to Republican 
convention, crackers, society, 338; photo- 

* graph, appointment, Mrs. Gordon, Missis- 
sippi boats and navigation, transfer of force, 
forests, mosquitoes, Western people, 370. 

1865: Sherman’s preparations and plans, 
Stanton, imported recruits, sister abroad, 
Foster’s old wound, 442. 

Letters to father, 1863: draft, fall campaign, 
155; same, Charleston siege, 202; draft, war 
prospects, siege, ordnance, theories of light, 
FEstvan’s book, 233; Chesney’s Campaigns, 
Barnard’s report, siege, Meade and Lee, 
draft, Rosecrans and Grant, 254. 

1865: Reconstruction, negro suffrage, 
brother’s tutor, 484; reconstruction, 501. 

Letter to Horace Gray, 1864: judge-advo- 
cateship, 321. 

Letters from Ropes: (1862), 12, 18, 26, 36, 
433 (1863), 49, 66, 78, 87, 104, 113, 124, 129, 
141, 148, 166, 173, 203, 207, 221, 235, 240, 
260, 264, 268; (1864), 272, 287, 297, 302, 315, 
323, 332, 345, 350, 384, 398, 402, 408, 415; 
(1865), 444, 450, 464, 482, 496, 497, 507. 

Gray, Russell, and Stone, 3; and English, 464; 
tutoring, 487. 

Gray, William, and McClellan, 72, 78. 

Great Britain, neutrality and ships for Con- 
federates, 212. 

Greek, keeping up, 199, 2233 Ellen Hooper’s 
interest, 327. 

Greek fire, failure, 193. 

Greeley, Horace, peace mission, 
liberty, 494. 

Green, , Virginia estate, 164; at Savannah, 
432, 435. 

Greene, G. S., brigade at Gettysburg, 256. 

Greene, Nathanael, Georgia estate, 328, 490. 
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Greenwich, Va., Gordon’s division at, 163. 
Grimes, J. W., Southern trip, 463. 

Grinnell, C. E., and Henry Ropes, 142, 150, 
170; and theology, 326; as preacher, 399. 
Griswold, C. E., at dinner, 298; character, 298. 

Grotius, Hugo, on atonement, 498. 

Grover, Cuvier, at Savannah, 477. 

Guerilla warfare, 364. 

Gurney, William, regiment, 217 n.; Fort John- 
son affair, 420, 438; at Charleston, 488. 

Gurowski, Adam, Comte de, character of 
books, 49, 63, 295. 


Hagerstown, Md., aspect, 25; Confederate 
lines (1863), 146. 

Haggerty, Anna K., Mrs. Shaw, 262 2. 

Haggerty, Ogden, 262 n. 

Hale, Charles, and Advertiser, 85. 

Hale, J. A., and Western trip, 130. 

Hale, Nathan, death, 85. 

Hall, N. J., Chancellorsville, 108; and death of 
Henry Ropes, 143, 170; at Boston, 173; on 
Gettysburg, 207, pe 249, 264; and Fert 
Sumter, 403, 439, 44 

Halleck, H. W., and {i -Clellaa, 22, 68, 70; and 
armistice, 40; and Second Bull Run, 40, 41, 
43; and Hooker, 116; and command in the 
field, 116; control, 196, 222; and Charleston, 
216; report (1863), 268, 270, 287; and Sher- 
man’s truce, 494, 499. 

Hallowell, E. N., 289 7.; regiment, 344 7.3; on 
Southern blacklist, 505. 

Hallowell, N. P., pallbearer, 142; before 
Charleston, 183; on negro soldiers, 213, 218; 
disability, 289 .; regiment, 344 7. 

Hancock, W. S., and Gordon, 285; expected 
grand corps, 297; Gettysburg, 317; Wilder- 
ness, 333; as Meade’s successor, 410, 418; 
and Army of the James, 412. 

Hardee, W. J., and prisoners of war, 401; 
Savannah, 423, 428, 431, 433-35- 

Hardwicke, Pelham, play, 124 7. 

Harper’s Ferry, encampment at, 2, 8. 

Harper's Weekly, at the front, 185. 

Harriet A. Weed, torpedoed, 331. 

Harrisburg, Pa., aspect, 240. 

Hartwell, A. S., buys Gray’s horse, 284; 
wounded, 416, 426; return to front, 453; at 
Charleston, 469. 

Harvard College, Hill as President, 23; Trien- 
nial Catalogue, 29; Class Day (1863), 130; 
Commencement (1863), 153; Commemora- 
tion, 496. 
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Haseltine, A. C., Class Day spread, 131. 

Hasty Pudding Club, Derby’s membership, 41; 
plays, 124, 496. 

Hatch, A. D., provost-marshal, 108. 

Hatch, J. P., commands, 306, 312, 320, 343; 
and judge-advocateship for Gray, 322, 345; 
autograph, 415; attack on Savannah com- 
munications, 425, 431; at Pocataligo, 454; 
and Charleston, 459; ball, 469. 

Hatcher’s Run, action, 417, 418. 

Hauteville, Elizabeth S. (Fish) d’, death, 312. 

Hauteville, F. S. G. d’, and Gray, 7; death of 
wife, 312. 

Haven, Franklin, at St. Louis, 130. 

Hawes, M. M., as quartermaster, 36, 47. 

Hayden, D. H., surgeon on river warship, 361. 

Hayden, J. C., 361 n. 

Hayward, George, successor, 252. 

Hayward, Dr. Nathan, 48. 

Hazard, Jeffrey, battery at Gettysburg, 149. 

Hazen, W. B., Fort McAllister, 426. 

Headley, J. T., Great Rebellion, 237. 

Heard, F. F., Leading Cases, 439. 

Heath, Grace, engagement, 349. 

Hedge, F. H., Reason tn Religion, 499. 

Heintzelman, S. P., and Gordon’s division, 
144. . 

Henry, G. V., and charges against Gordon, 
282 n., 304. 

Henshaw, J. C., judge-advocate, character, 
303, 306, 313, 314, 321, 322; and Gray, 313; 
transfer, 341. 

Herchenroder, John, resigns, 290 7. 

Hermann Melville, rumored loss, 443. 

Hess, Charles, Apollo Gardens, 12 7. 

Higginson, H. L., engagement, 225. 

Higginson, J. J., engagement, 349; character, 
3493; marriage, 349 7.; and Ropes, 404, 464. 

Higginson, T. W., character of regiment, 277. 

Hill, D. H., anecdote, 123. 

Hill, Thomas, as President, 23; Class Day 
reception, 131. 

Hilliard, S. H., and Sowdon, 109; and Gray, 
263. 

Hilton Head, conditions and extravagance at, 
304, 309-12, 314; aspects, negroes, 314, 315; 
Gray’s return to, 395; climate and children, 
422; reception of Sherman, 430, 434. See also 
Department of the South. 

Hincks, E. W., and People’s Party, 13. 

History, value of contemporaneous writing, 
208, 219. 

Holmes, A. B., wounded, 333. 


Holmes, O. W., comment on ‘My Hunt,’ 31, 
35; as host, 118; sonnet on Abbott, 398. 

Holmes, O. W., Jr., convalescence, 14, 20; 
provost-marshal, 94; third wound, 100, 101, 
108; pallbearer, 142; lieutenant-colonel, 207; 
improvement, 262; return to front, 274; and 
staff, rank, 294, 297; and Ropes and !aw, 

450. 

Holt, Joseph, and Lincoln conspirators, 494. 

Homer, authorship, 200. 

Hood, J. B., Nashville, 416, 419, 436; and Sher- 
man in Carolina, 457; surrender, 470, 473. 
Hooker, Joseph, reputation, 78-80; attitude of 
army, 112; reported profligacy, 117; and 
Lee’s advance, 126, 128, 132; resignation, 
140; Grant on report, 327; fancied wrongs, 

379. See also Chancellorsville. 

Hooper, Clover, and Gray, 14; and brother’s 
wife, 403. 

Hooper, E. W., and Ropes, 81, 82, 464; position 
at Beaufort, 230; engagement, 230, 326, 327; 
inheritance, 262; at Boston, 326; and Gray 
at New York, 396; wife, 403. 

Hooper, Ellen, and brother’s wife, 326, 403; 
and Greek, 327. 

Hooper, R. W., at Charleston, 469. 

Hooper, S. W., candidacy, 13, 404; and judge- 
advocateship for Gray, 353, 355, 3923; at 
Charleston, 469. 

Horseback riding as exercise, 284. 

Housatonic, U.S.S., torpedoed, 309. 

Houses, Southern, 329, 331, 336, 400, 406. 

Howard, O. O., and 20th Massachusetts, 48, 
55; on McClellan, 66; Chancellorsville, 113, 
253; in pursuit of Lee, 257; wing command, 
3793 scout, 422, 426; and liquor, 434; and 
Missouri command, 437, 448; and negroes, 
452; ability, 448, 452; Carolina march, 456, 
457. See also Eleventh Corps. 

Hudson, H. N., lectures on Shakespeare, 276; 
and Butler, 451. 

Hughes, Camilla, of West Point, Va., 122. 

Hugo, Victor, biography, 212. 

Hull, , executes Union man, 4II. 

Humphreys, A. A., and Ropes, 303, 464. 

Hunnewell, Hollis, scrape, 293, 295, 298. 

Hunnewell, J. W., character, 299. 

Hunt, H. J., Gettysburg, 150, 318. 

Hunter, David, as radical, 63; and Mont- 
gomery, 214, 232; and Lincoln conspirators, 
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Huntington, W. R., on Trinity, 386, 387, 492, 
498. 
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Immigration, and army, 255, 437, 443, 449- 

Indiana, election (1864), 402. 

Ingalls, Rufus, and transfer of Gordon’s divi- 
sion, 178. 

Tronsides, U.S.S., before Charleston, 183, 195; 
attempt to torpedo, 229, 231, 309. 

Irving, Edward, on everlasting punishment, 38. 


Jackson, Lily, and Hunnewell, 298. 

Jackson, N. J., disabled, 93, 102. 

Jackson, Peter, and Folsom, 484. 

Jackson, Susan C., engagement, 484. 

Jackson, T. J., rumors, 21, 25; Chancellors- 
ville, 105, 113, 114; biography, 221. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Gordon’s headquarters, 326; 
aspect, society, 330, 339, 344; prospects, 


331. 

Jacobsen, J. J., advice to Ropes, 88; and 
Henry Ropes, 150. 

Jacobite Club, 45. 

James Island, expected attack, 270. 

Jarves, H. D., on McClellan, 53; at Boston, 
117, 274; on Chancellorsville, 117; on Charles- 
ton, 222; promotion, 274; at dinner, 298; 
character, 298; and new campaign, 319; 
wounded, views, 352; engagement, 398, 403; 
and Ropes at front, 464. 

Jay-hawkers, 338 x. 

Jebb, Sir Joshua, Manual, 199. 

Jeff Davis, river steamer, 477. 

Jeffers, T. R., at Hilton Head, 475. 

Jeffries, B. J., Ropes’s physician, 18; and Gray, 
287; and brother’s trial, 294, 325. 

Jeffries, E. P., crash, 196, 206, 212; trial, 252, 
292-95, 299, 325; pardon, 325, 416. 

Jeffries, H. U., pallbearer, 142. 

Jesus, Renan’s life, 274. 

Joannes, Count. See Jones, George. 

John Island, expedition, 284, 297. 

Johnson, Andrew, as President, expectations, 
471-73, 475, 483, 484; and negro suffrage, 
486, 488; and Davis, 489; and reconstruc- 
tion, 495; North Carolina proclamation, 501; 
amnesty proclamation, 502. 

Johnson, James, Provisional Governor, 506 n. 

Johnson, Reverdy, and Lincoln conspirators, 


493. 

Johnston, J. E., expected campaign (1864), 
291; Atlanta campaign, 341; surrender, 470, 
473, 475, 477; Davis on, 489. 

Joinville, Prince de, on Peninsular campaign, 
42, 45. 

Jones, G. S., Class Day spread, 131. 


Jones, George (Count Johannes), libel suit, 30, 
Ws 
Renee Gray and appointment, 313, 
321, 322, 324, 331, 341, 345, 347, 353-55, 
362, 370, 374, 384, 392; Gray’s duties, 396, 
402, 403, 406, 411, 414. 
Juvenal, copy for Gray, 24. 


Keighler, W. H., and Henry Ropes, 150. 

Keith, P. T., son, 478. 

Kelley, B. F., raid, 375. 

Kemble, Frances A., Journal, 194. 

Kemper, J. L., Pickett’s charge, 248. 

Keyes, E. D., Peninsular movement (1863), 
118, 123, 139, 140, 143, 159; character, 160. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Foote’s pastorate, 85. 

Kneeland, Elizabeth, Mrs. Haggerty, 262 n. 


Lafayette, U.S.S., on Mississippi River, 360. 

Lamb, Charles, anecdote, 108. 

Latin, Gray’s interest, 312, 406, 414. 

Laura, army boat in Mobile Bay, 380. 

Lauretta, burnt by Alabama, 235. 

Law, Ropes on attitude and business, 29, 87- 
O2 118.8235,5 2306 202.8272 27 On Soaks 
345-47, 399, 444, 464; slack business, 210; 
Gray and practice, 214, 235, 467; Gray’s 
study, case system, 414, 439; Holmes’s in- 
terest, 450; Gray-Ropes partnership, 482, 
491, 497, 503, 507. See also Court martial, 
Judge-advocateship. 

Lawrence, Arthur, Class Day spread, 130; at 
Hilton Head, 430; leave, 439. 

Lawrence, George, before Charleston, and 
Gray, 187, 189, 191, 195, 196; at New Year’s 
dinner, 279. 

Ledyard, L. W., engagement, 294. 

Lee, A. L., at White River, 362, 368, 369. 

Lee, F. L., regiment, 123 n. 

Lee, Henry, and death of Perkins, 204. 

Lee, R. E., and offensive after Chancellorsville, 
117; as general, 133, 376; and fall movements 
(1863), 152, 157, 167, 177, 188, 204, 205, 238, 
239, 255, 259, 261, 268; and Sheridan, 385; 
force, 386; as main objective, 417; probable 
evacuation, 445; and Sherman, 457; news of 
surrender, 467, 469; Davis on, 489. See also 
Antietam; Chancellorsville; Fredericksburg; 
Gettysburg; Grant, U. S., Peninsular; Sec- 
ond Bull Run. 

Lee, W. H. F., captured, and Northern col- 
lege mates, 139. 

Lee, W. R., return to front, 48. 
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Leesburg, river steamer, 481. 

Le Kain, Elizabeth, house, 207. 

Lenox, Mass., Ropes and Gray at, 384, 395. 

Leonard, Jeremiah, on death of Henry Ropes, 
241. 

Light, theories, 234. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Gray’s criticism of Admin- 
istration, 6, 59, 124, 202, 228, 376, 377; and 
election (1862), 19, 21; and armistice, 40; and 
Frémont’s command, 46; and McClellan, 46, 
53, 77, 135, 269; and Fredericksburg, 49, 50, 
54, 68, 69; anaconda military policy, 54; and 
Hooker, 116; and Charleston, 196; and fall 
operations (1863), 202; pardons and guerilla 
warfare, 364; candidacy, 376, 387, 408, 413; 
Wade-Davis manifesto, 376, 377; and Zach- 
ary, 442; assassination, responsibility, 470, 

73, 486; political effect of the deed, 471- 

4; salute and resolutions at Hilton Head, 
474; Ropes’s opinion, 483; trial of conspira- 
tors, 483, 486, 492-94, 496, 499, 507; Gray’s 
commission, 482; and reconstruction, 487; 
and capture of Davis, 488, 489. 

Liquor, Gray orders, 24; drink from bitter 
oranges, 340. 

Littell’s Living Age, Gray receives, 112, 153, 
212, 279, 284. 

Little Rock, Ark., Steele at, 363. 

Locke, G. L., sermons, 399. 

Logan, J. A., command, 437. 

Longstreet, James, before Suffolk, retirement, 
96-99, 102; and Chancellorsville, 258; and 
expected Western campaign (1864), 291, 
292; wounded, 334; rumor of corps at 
Charleston, 454. 

Loring, , Southern trip, 463. 

Louisiana, plantations, 356. 

Lowell, C. R., on Antietam, 74, 75; death, 
funeral, 405, 407; character, 405. 

Lowell, J. J., death, 289. 

Lowell, J. R., Biglow Papers, 83, 465. 

Lowell Lectures, 23. 

Lowndes, Anne, marriage, 474. 

Lowndes, Rawlins, at Hilton Head, 474. 

Lunt, George, Boston Courter, 136 n. 

Lyman, G. H., at Hilton Head, character, 442. 

Lyman, W. P., tour of Gettysburg field, 240. 


McAllister, Rose, Mrs. Wyatt, 461. 

McClellan, G. B., appearance, 1, 78; and fall 
campaign, 9, 13, 14, 19, 39, 40, 61, 70; re- 
moval, 19, 22, 29, 37, 54, 68, 70; and Second 
Bull Run, 40, 41, 43; Joinville’s pamphlet, 


42; and Lincoln, 46, 135, 269; question of 
restoration, 54, 57, 67, 117, 127, 161; politi- 
cal basis of adherence, 49; feeling in army, 61, 
66-71; Boston visit, 72, 78, 83; Mud March 
as vindication, 77; and Hooker, 79; as gen- 
eral, 131, 199, 223, 262, 267; political atti- 
tude, 136, 137, 251, 272, 287; report, 269, 
288, 296, 300; candidacy, 376, 387, 391, 393- 
See also Antietam; Peninsular. 

McClellan, Mrs. G. B., appearance, 1. 

McDonald, Dr. , 26. 

McDonough, U.S.S., before Charleston, 195. 

McDougall, P. L., Theory of War, 71, 223. 

McDowell, Irvin, court martial, 46; and 
Ropes, 87; at St. Louis, 130; Peninsular, 266, 
206. 

McGuire, T. H., 475 n. 

Macy, G. N., regimental command, 48; at 
Fredericksburg, 55; on death of Henry 
Ropes, 149; on Gettysburg, 205, 264; and 
fall campaign, 238; tour of Gettysburg field, 
240, 241, 246; on Confederate privates, 247; 
and Ropes’s proposed history, 261; politics, 
289; on Sedgwick, Hancock and Couch, 297; 
recruiting, 302; wounded, 333; at Nantucket, 
351; injury, 386; brevet generalship, 404; on 
Petersburg movements, 418, 444. 

Mali, H. W. T., Jr., wounded, 333. 

Manning, J. M., and Ropes, 38; as chaplain, 

305. 

Mansfield, J. K. F., Antietam, 10, 65. 

Mapleleaf, torpedoed, 335. 

Maps, Gray’s preparation, 18; value of mili- 
tary lines, 135, 204. 

Marblehead, U.S.S., attack on, 279. 

March to the Sea. See Sherman, W. T. 

Marcy, R. B., 1 2. 

Marcy, Mrs. R. B., appearance, tf. 

Mark, Saint, and Saint Peter, 12. 

Marmont, A. F. L. V. de, Military Institutes, 
164, 199. 

Marsh, L. B., command, 34. 

Maryland, scenery, 152, 256. See also Antie- 
tam. 

Mason, A. L., Class Day spread, 130; leave, 
439. 

Mason, H. C., and Gray, 94; wounded, 158; at 
Gettysburg, 241; politics, 289, 290; disability, 
290, 302; visit to front, 302, 316; and Macy, 


352. 
Mason, W. P., at New York, 271; and Mc- 
Clellan, 272; on Peninsular campaign, 296. 
Masonry, Gray’s dislike, 58. 
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Massachusetts, political campaigns (1862), 13, 
19; (1864), 403; and draft (1862), 6, 7; re- 
cruiting policy, 300, 437, 438, 443, 449. 

Massachusetts, 195, 352. 

Massachusetts Fiftieth Regiment, organiza- 
tion, 298. 

Massachusetts Fifty-fifth Regiment, character, 
218, 277; pay, 344. 

Massachusetts Fifty-fourth Regiment, and 
pay, 344; colonel on Southern blacklist, 


505. 

Massachusetts Fifty-sixth Regiment, veteran, 
262. 

Massachusetts Fortieth Regiment, at West 
Point, 110; in Eleventh Corps, 160; and 
charges against Gordon, 282, 285. 

Massachusetts Forty-first Regiment, in West, 
59; change to cavalry, 167, 171, 196. 

Massachusetts Forty-fourth Regiment, char- 
acter, 123. 

Massachusetts Forty-seventh Regiment, be- 
havior, 44. 

Massachusetts Forty-third Regiment, chap- 
lain, 305. 

Massachusetts Nineteenth Regiment, at Get- 
tysburg, 248. 

Massachusetts Second Regiment, Thanks- 
giving dinner, 30; command, 34, 35; Chan- 
cellorsville, 114; and reénlistment, 273, 276, 
294; return to Boston, 273, 289; politics of 
officers, 289, 290; at Savannah, 436; Ger- 
man recruits, 437. 

Massachusetts Third Cavalry Regiment, in 
West, 59; organization, 164, 171, 196. 

Massachusetts Twentieth Regiment, command, 
23, 47; Fredericksburg, 55; Gettysburg, 248; 
loss of officers, 289; reénlists, 294; Ropes 
visits, 302; condition (1864), 302; Wilder- 
ness, 333; opottsylvania, 348; record, 386. 

Mathematics, Gray and, 203, 230, 436. 

Matthews ». Chicopee, 464. 

May, James, and Henry Ropes, 150. 

May, Joseph, and Henry Ropes, 150. 

Meade, G. G., Chancellorsville, 114, 115; and 
Hooker, 116; suggested for army command, 
116, 117; on Eleventh Corps, 146 .; and fall 
campaign (1863), 150, 152, 157, 162, 163, 
167, 168, 177, 188, 202, 211, 215, 220, 225, 
227, 228, 238, 239, 253,255, 259, 261, 268, 274; 
' and army reorganization, 164; as commander, 
239, 407; and expected campaign (1864), 291, 
292, 295; and Ropes, 303, 464; appearance, 
316; on Gettysburg, 316-19; question of dis- 


placement, unpopular, 399, 405, 407, 410, 
412, 413, 418; Ropes’s editorial, 499. 

Meade, R. W., Jr., at New Year’s dinner, 279. 

Meade, Richard, 28 n. f 

Meigs, M. C., at Savannah, 442. 

Mercer, A. G., lectures and sermons, 12, 18. 

Merrick, Pliny, resigns, 384. 

Metcalf, Theron, and resignation, 92. 

Mexico, French in, 215. 

Michigan Seventh Regiment, at Gettysburg, 
248. 

Mifflin, B. C., as officer, 34. 

Miles, N. A., on Petersburg movements, 418. 

Mill, J. S., On Liberty, 108. 

Mills, C. J., clerkship, 108. 

Mills, Charles, at Washington, 160; on Dahl- 
gren, 189; veteran regiment, 262; and staff, 
269, 274, 277, 298, 404; character, 298; at 
dinner, 298; at Boston, 418; on army condi- 
tions, 418; on Stevenson, 419; on sick leave, 
450; killed, 467, 473. 

Milroy, R. H., character, 134. 

Mine. See Crater. 

Minorcans, at St. Augustine, 336. 

Mississipp1, voyage to New Orleans, 355. 

Mississippi River, folly of expeditions beyond, 
261; entrance and lower reaches, 356; above 
New Orleans, steamers, 358, 359, 366, 371; 
hostilities and dangers, 360, 366-68, 371, 378; 
naval vessels, 360, 368. 

Missouri, election prospects, 364; guerilla war- 
fare, 364; Price’s expedition, 397. 

Missouri Eleventh Regiment, 364. 

Mixed metaphor, 251. 

Mobile Bay, as to attack on city, 291, 295, 387, 
388, 392; Gordon ordered to, 379, 380; 
journey to, 379; Fort Gaines, 380; capture of 
Fort Morgan, 380-84, 389-91, 394; Gordon 
commands at, 384, 387, 392; Farragut, 387, 
389, 395; force at Cedar Point, 388; army 
life at,.388, 391, 393, 394; character of coun- 
try, 394; Union occupation of forts, 394; 
torpedoes, 394. 

Monitors, before Charleston, 308; river, 368; 
attack on Fort Morgan, 381. 

Montgomery, James, Darien expedition, char- 
acter, 214, 232, 338, 468; and slaves, 339. 

Moreau, J. V., as general, 71, 223. 

Morell, G. W., 26. 

Morganza, La., Union troops at, 360, 372, 379. 

Morris Island. See Charleston. 

Morse, C. F., on McClellan, 66; at Boston, 
character, 74; on Chancellorsville, 113, 253; 
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on army after Chancellorsville, 133; on pur- 
suit of Lee, 168; and death of Perkins, 204; 
and fall campaign, 238; and staff, 258, 267; 
and Gray, 277; politics, 289, 290; on Grant, 
290, 465; on expected Western campaign 
(1864), 291; on Atlanta, 386; on Sanitary 
Commission, 441; at Savannah, with Gray, 
436, 447; wounded, 465; on Sherman on 
Grant, 465. 

Morse, R. M., and Ropes, cases, 56, 315, 316, 
346, 482; on provost-marshals, 108; and 
Ropes’s history, 207; slack business, 210; and 
success, 237, 253; marriage, 253. 

Morse, Sarah M. (Clark), illness, 129. 

Morton, J. M., play, 124 n. 

Morton, Marcus, and Count Johannes, 47; 
chronometer decision, 316. 

Morton, W. T. G., and ether, 203. 

Mosby, J. S., activity, 163. 

Mosquitoes, in Florida, 329, 331; Western, 
372, 389, 393, 399. 

Motley, T. L., Gordon’s aid, 93, 102, 103, 151; 
on leave, 140, 278; losses, 160; on cavalry 
regiment, 164; leaves staff, 312; fate, 354; 
promotion, 392. 

Mound City, river ironclad, 369. 

M.S. Messham, river steamer, 368. 

Mud March, 76, 77. - 

Mudge, C. R., death, 245. 

Mudge, Fanny, engagement, 398, 403. 

Muggins, game, 314. 

Murfreesboro, battle, 65. 

Murphy, J. K., commands brigade, 42; Mason, 
58. 

Murray, ; 


executes Union man, 4II. 


Napoleon III, Mexico, 215. 

Nash, John, character, 419. 

Nashville campaign, 416, 419, 436. 

Navy, and Charleston operations, 188-91, 197, 
198, 202, 205, 228-31, 253, 254, 259, 268, 308, 
309, 326, 413, 505; officers’ monthly spread, 
195; army officers and court of inquiry, 232; 
on St. John’s River, 331, 341, 342; on Missis- 
sippi River, 360, 368; Mobile Bay, 380, 387, 
389; attack on Fort Morgan, 381; and 
Mobile, 388; Fort Fisher preparations, 409; 
character of officers, 422; and Fort Mc- 
Allister, 427; and Sherman before Savannah, 
431, 433, 447- 

Negro soldiers, enlistment, 80; Shaw’s regi- 
ment, 162; conduct, results, 184, 214, 218, 
277; at Olustee, 307; pay, 344; in West, 365; 


Massachusetts recruiting, 448, 449; Southern 
blacklist of officers, 505; in Southern towns, 
506. 

Negro suffrage, Chase on, 486, 488, 502; Gray’s 
view, state concern, 486, 487, 494; northern 
attitude, 487, 495; as reserved weapon 
against recalcitrant South, 495; Ropes’s 
advocacy, 499; and Johnson’s North Caro- 
lina proclamation, 501, 502. 

Negroes, character, 24, 422; slaves follow 
Union troops, 122; at Hilton Head, 314, 315; 
delegates to Republican convention, 338; 
with Sherman, 429. See also preceding titles; 
and Slavery. 

Nemala, revenue cutter, 415, 422, 429, 481. 

Neutrality, and British ships for Confederacy, 


212. 

New Berlin, Md., Gordon’s division at, 145, 
IST. 

New Hampshire Seventh Regiment, Olustee, 
307. 

New Orleans, voyage to, 355; aspect, expenses, 
357- 

New Year’s, at the front, 59, 279, 436. 

New York City, draft riots, 150, 271. 

New York Express, and McClellan, 136. 

New York Fifty-ninth Regiment, at Gettys- 
burg, 248. 

New York Forty-first Regiment character, 213. 

New York Forty-second Regiment, at Gettys- 
burg, 248. 

New York One Hundred Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, in Eleventh Corps, 160. 

New York One Hundred Forty-second Regi- 
ment, in Eleventh Corps, 160. 

New York One Hundred Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, in Eleventh Corps, 160; regi- 
mental religion, 217. 

Newbern expedition, folly, 138. 

Newell, W. W., mention, 154. 

Newton, John, Gettysburg, 318. 

Nickerson 9. Darrow, 20. 

Ninth Corps, movement, 86. 

Noble, W. H., at St. Augustine, 336; regiment 
raided, 340. 

Norfolk, Va., aspect, 95. 

North, Lord, coward, 44. 

North Carolina, folly of occupation, 324; 
Johnson’s proclamation, 501. 

Noyes, S. B., and Chase’s visit at Fernandina, 


490. 


a 


Ohio, elections (1863), 229, 251; (1864), 402. 
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Oliphant, Margaret O., novel, 164. 

Olive Branch, Mississippi River steamer, 358. 

Olives, at Fernandina, 490. 

Olustee, battle, 306-08. 

Opdyke, George, and riots, 151. 

Oranges, drink from bitter, 340. 

Ordnance, value of types, 233, 308; in Fort 
Morgan, 382; rifle cannon in siege operations, 


397- 
Osborne, F. A., attack on Sumter, 197. 
Osceola, in Fort Marion, 337. 
Osterhaus, P. J., as commander, 437. 
Ottawa, U.S.S., before Charleston, 195. 
Oysters, in Mobile Bay, 379, 389. 


Padelford, , property, 461. 

Page, R. L., surrender of Fort Morgan, 380-84, 
389-91, 395; and Farragut, 395. 

Paine, H. W., and draft, 211; indictment, 251; 
campaign, 251. 

Paine, R. T., tour of Gettysburg field, 240. 

Paine, W. C., on McClellan, 53. 

Palmer, Joseph, necrology, 153. 

Palmetio Herald, 412. 

Papanti, Lorenzo, dancing master, 298 n. 

Park, E. A., on atonement, 499. 

Parker, Joel, as conservative, 50. 

Parkman, S. B., and Ropes, 125. 

Parrott gun, value, 234, 308. 

Parton, James, Butler, 280, 295. 

Patten, H. L., 302; wound and death, 333, 
386. 

Paul, Saint, character of Epistles, 200, 201, 224. 

Paul Jones, U.S.S., 227. 

Pawnee, U.S.S., before Charleston, 187. 

Payne, D. C., at New Orleans, 362. 

Payson, Charles, at dinner, 292. 

Payson, G. R., pallbearer, 142. 

Peabody, Eliza E., marriage, 324 #. 

Pease, B. B., wounded, 333. 

Peck, J. J., Peninsular movement (1863), 118. 

Peirce, Benjamin, Integral Calculus, 436. 

Peninsula of Virginia, movement in 1863, 128, 
139, 140, 143, 159, 166, 222. See also next 
title; Army of the James. 

Peninsular campaign, Joinville’s pamphlet, 42, 
45; Lincoln’s responsibility, 46, 53; Mc- 
Clellan’s mistakes, division of army and 
Gaines’s Mill, 51-53, 70, 258, 264-67, 296, 
300; responsibility of radicals, 63; and 
Vicksburg, 118; Yorktown, 121-23, 135, 254; 
mistake of taking route, 135, 265; Barnard 


critique, 254, 257; change of base, 296, 300. 
See also McClellan, G. B. 

Pennsylvania, Stuart’s raid, 5; scenery, 240; 
elections (1863), 251; (1864), 397, 402. Sce 
also Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania Twenty-ninth Regiment, move- 
ment, 42. 

People’s Party, of 1862, 13, 20, 29. 

Perkins, J. A., before Charleston, killed, 178, 
187, 191, 203, 204. 

Perkins, S. G., grave, 20; Gray and death, 158; 
prospects and death, 170. 

Perkins, W. E., wounded, 101, 108; on Hooker’s 
injury, 115; at Boston, character, 125; at 
dinners, 131, 298; farewell, 139; in Ten- 
nessee, 267; and Gray, 277; politics, 289, 
290; at Savannah, 436. 

Perkins, W. F., wounded, 333. 

Perry, Annie M., marriage, 56 2.' 

Perry, J. G., army surgeon, 302. 

Peter, Saint, and Saint Mark, 12. 

Petersburg, Crater attack, 375, 385. 
Grant, U.S. 

Phelps, S. L., river gunboat, 368. 

Philadelphia, army steamer, 280. 

Philip, W. H., Stockbridge club, 206. 

Pickett, G. E., charge at Gettysburg, 246-49. 

Picolata, Fla., post, 335. 

Pierpont, F. H., and Butler, 451. 

Pierson, C. L., on Warren, 410. 

Piggott, Victoria, as Unionist, 129. 

Pilot Town, Mobile Bay, 380, 394. 

Plantations, in Louisiana, 356. 

Planter, 338. 

Plymouth, N.C., Union post, 324. 

Poe, O. M., as staff officer, 437. 

Politics, People’s Party in Massachusetts, 13, 
29. See also Elections; Radicals. 

Pollard, E. A., Southern History, 138. 

Pope, John, Second Bull Run, 257; article on, 
294. 

Poplar Spring Church, attack, 418. 

Port Hudson, operations, 134. 

Port Royal expedition, folly, 138. 

Porter, Burr, command, 103. 

Porter, C. B., pallbearer, 142. 

Porter, D. D., Fort Fisher, 441. 

Porter, Fitz John, final headquarters, 16; court 
martial, 74. 

Potter, E. E., attack on Savannah communi- 
cations, 414, 426; autograph, 415; and 
Charleston, 459. 


See also 


and Barry’s report, 250, 254, 258; Chesney’s | Price, Sterling, Missouri expedition, 397. 
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Prices, at New Orleans, 357; at Hilton Head, | Rodgers, G. W., killed, 180. 


420. 
Prim, Juan, pamphlet, 327. 


Ropes, F. C., medicine, 89; return, 398, 404; 


contract-surgeon, 409. 


Prisoners of war, exposure to firing, 397, 401; | Ropes, Hardy, business, 118 7. 
exchange, 411, 468; Southern treatment, 500. | Ropes, Henry, service, 37; and winter cam- 


Purviance, H. A., before Charleston, 195. 

Putnam, Rev. George, address on Lowell, 405. 

Putnam, George, on Hooker’s injury, 115, 127; 
as lawyer, 236. 

Putnam, J. C., disabled, 289. 


Quincy, H. P., pallbearer, 142. 
Quincy, S. M., as commander, 23, 35; military 
career, 23 n. 


Quint, Rev. A. H., 94. 


Radicals, and McClellan, 49, 63; Gray’s de- 
nunciation, 62-64; Ropes’s comment, 72, 80. 

Railroads, effect on strategy, 33, 46. 

Randall, S. H., as lawyer, 399. 

Rawle, W. H., at Hilton Head, 466. 

Reconciliation, Confederate attitude, 20. 

Reconstruction, Unionists, 342, 350, 502; 
Wade-Davis manifesto, 376, 377; effect of 
Lincoln’s assassination, Johnson’s policy, 
471-74, 495; military control, 473, 495, 5073 
attitude of Southern people, 478, 481, 485; 
and war as arbitrament, 484; policy of im- 
mediate reorganization, method, 485-87; 
Johnson’s proclamations, 501, 502; white and 
black clashes, 506; Union officers and settle- 
mentin South, 506. See also Negro suffrage. 

Recruiting, policy, 300, 437, 438, 443, 449. 

Red River expedition, 261, 295, 324, 363, 372; 
Bailey’s dam, 363 n. 

Re€nlistment, attitude toward, 273, 276, 294. 

Regiments, command, 34, 44; proportion 
present for duty, 190. See also under states 
and United States. 

Relics, collection, 464. 

Religion, regimental, 217. See also Theology. 

Renan, J. E., Jesus, 274. 

Republican Party. See Lincoln, Abraham; 
Elections; Radicals. 

Revere, P. J., death, 289. 

Reynolds, J. F., Chancellorsville, 114; and 
Hooker, 116; Gettysburg, 317. 

Rice, A. H., candidacy, 403. 

Richmond, as main objective, 57, 291, 292; and 
fall compaign (1863), 255. See also Penin- 
sula; Grant, U. S. 

Robinson, E. R., at New York, and war, 271, 


450. 


paign (1862), 37; at Fredericksburg, 55; and 
Gray, 94, 103; Chancellorsville, 107, 117; on 
leave, 117; death, brother’s tribute, 141-43, 
148-50, 170, 241; Gray on death, 145, 158. 

Ropes, J. C., and law, partnership with Gray, 
29, 235, 236, 262, 272, 276, 288, 315, 345-47, 
399, 444, 464, 482, 491, 497, 503, 507; and 
autographs, 36, 415; and quartermastership, 
36, 47, 57, 66; trip to Washington, 87; de- 
termination between law and business, 87-92, 
118, 346; treasurer of Trinity Church, 129, 
235; vacations, 205, 384; proposed history 
of the Civil War, 207-11, 219, 235-38, 260, 
288, 325; tour of Gettysburg field, 240-50; 
criticism of Andrew, 300; at Virginia front, 
302, 303, 316, 450, 464; and society, 325; 
and Jeffries case, 325; campaign speech, 399, 
400; and brother Frank, 409; desire for ser- 
vice experience, 447: editorials for Adver- 
tiser, 499. 

Letters to J. C. Gray, 1862: theology, poli- 
tics, fall campaign, 12; church, removal of 
McClellan, Burnside, elections, reconcilia- 
tion, and Gray, 18; Browning, war finances, 
Boulnois, law business, politics, 26; auto- 
graphs, finances, theology and war, winter 
campaign, armistice, Halleck and McClel- 
lan, 36; Gordon, Fredericksburg, regimental 
commands, Dwight, Joinville’s pamphlet, 
Peninsular campaign, railroads and strategy, 
Count Johannes, 43. 

1863: Gurowski’s book, McClellan adher- 
ents, Fredericksburg, Peninsular, Burnside, 
Richmond as objective, lonesome, 49; Mc- 
Clellan, abolition, Antietam, 66; Antietam, 
Hooker, negro troops, abolition, 78; trip to 
Washington, law or business, 87; Chancellors- 
ville, gossip, 104; Chancellorsville, Meade, 
Grant, 113; Hasty Pudding, gossip, Lee and 
advance, Chancellorsville, command of the 
Army of the Potomac, 124; proposed Western 
trip, Class Day, Hooker and McClellan, 
Chancellorsville, Lee’s advance, Milroy, 
Foote, Port Hudson, maps of military lines, 
Peninsular campaign, McClellan’s political 
attitude, Franklin, Pollard’s History, Schalk’s 
book, lonesome, 129; death of brother, 141; 
same, victories, draft riots, 148; Eleventh 
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Corps, Peninsular movement (1863), fall 
campaign, Davis’s policy, Charleston, pur- 
suit of Lee, life in and out of army, legal de- 
pression, brother’s death, Perkins, 166; the- 
ology, fall campaign, Gray before Charles- 
ton, 173; Perkins, death of friends, Charles- 
ton siege, Rosecrans’s campaign, force after 
Gettysburg, vacation, Jeffries, Sowdon, 203; 
Gettysburg account, proposed history of 
Civil War, 207; biography of Jackson, theol- 
ogy, English advertisements, Charleston 
siege, Halleck and concentrated effort, 221; 
law, history, fall campaign, Second Corps, 
Meade, 235; tour of Gettysburg field, 
Southern privates, metaphor, politics, Jeffries 
trial, Charleston siege, Meade, 240; books, 
history, trans-Mississippi expeditions, Rose- 
crans and Grant, Meade and Lee, gossip, 
Gen. Dwight, Folsom, 260; Gettysburg, 
Peninsular, Charleston, 264; Abbott, 
Meade’s movement, Halleck’s and McClel- 
lan’s reports, McClellan and Lincoln, 268. 
1864: Law, 2d Massachusetts, reénlist- 
ments, military plans, Halleck’s report, 
Meade’s movements, Renan’s Jesus, 272; 
Gray’s leave, Halleck’s report, McClellan, 
history, Second Massachusetts, politics of 
army officers, next campaign, Jeffries trial, 
briarwood, Hunnewell’s scrape, 287; friends, 
reorganization of Army of the Potomac, 
Fiftieth Massachusetts, Hunnewell, Jef- 
fries, Gordon and Gillmore, McClellan’s re- 
port, criticism of Andrew, 297; visit to Vir- 
ginia front, 302; law, Grant, Gettysburg, 
315; possible Virginia movements, Starr, 
judge-advocateship, Gillmore, Frémont, 
Banks, Jeffries case, history, theology, 
Hooper, Prim’s pamphlet, 323; Wilderness, 
personal losses, hope, 332; law, judge-advo- 
cateship, Grant’s progress, Higginson, 345; 
Unionists, Grant’s progress, Lee’s plans, 
wounded friends, 350; judge-advocateship, 


, society, public finances, Crater and Weldon 
Railroad, Shenandoah Valley, 


wounded 
friends, allotropy and Trinity, Farragut, 
Bermuda Hundred, politics, 384; friends, 
law, politics, Meade and Warren, Grinnell, 
Locke, 398; friends, Gray’s duties, Fort 
Sumter, election, Grant’s movements, C. R. 
Lowell, 402; election, Sherman’s march, 
naval preparations, Gray’s life, Frank Ropes, 
Meade and Warren, 408; autographs, 
“D.S.,” Hartwell, Jeffries’s pardon, Sher- 


man and joining Grant, Lee as objective, 
conditions before Petersburg, Nashville, 
friends, theology, Fort Johnson, 415. 

1865: Epistolary excuses, Gray’s letters, 
Lee and Sherman, Butler, Everett, Sher- 
man as general, Gray at front, Howard and 
Slocum, Fort Sumter, theology, 444; visit to 
front, introductions, friends, Holmes and 
law, 450; law, visit to front, Averysborough, 
Sherman and Grant, 464; partnership, 
Johnson, trial of Lincoln conspirators, 
Lincoln’s ability, friends, 482; Hasty Pud- 
ding, conspirators, 496; Sherman on Gray, 
partnership, theology, editorials, writing out 
ideas, conspirators, negro suffrage, Four- 
teenth Amendment suggested, 497; partner- 
ship, conspirators, 507. 

Letters from J. C. Gray: (1862), 4, 21, 323 
(1863), 60, 101, 157, 178, 181, 187, 196, 214, 
2553 (1864), 269, 276, 294, 305, 341, 361, 374, 
395, 406, 410, 425; (1865), 434, 451, 458, 470, 
491, 503. 

Ropes, J. S., 27; and brother, 89; business, 
118 7.; financial articles, 385. 

Ropes, Martha R., marriage, 89 n. 

Ropes, W. L., doctrinal doubts, 448. 

Ropes, William, & Co., 118 n.; Western claims, 
130; chronometer case, 235, 315. 

Ropes, William, return from England, 496. 

Rosecrans, W. S., Stone River, 65; advance, 
140, 150; rumored victory, 227; removal, 
255, 261. See also Chickamauga. 

Ruger, T. H., brigade, 93, 94, 102. 

Runyon, river steamer, sunk, 368, 378. 

Russell, H. S., command, 30, 34. 

Russell, W. H., diary, 83; Review of Todleben, 
449- 


St. Augustine, trip to, 334; aspect, 335-37; fort, 
337; Chase’s visit, 490. 

St. Charles Bluff, Ark., Union post, 369. 

St. John’s River, Fla., aspect, 330; torpedoes 
and captures, 331, 335, 341, 342. 

Salvation, meaning, 175; Paul on, 200, 224. 

Sanderson, , house at Jacksonville, 330. 

Sanger, G. P., Jeffries case, 293. 

Sanitary commission, value, 440. 

Sanitary Fair, funds stolen, 276. 

Santiago de Cuba, 501. 

Savannah, plans against, 270, 274, 275, 407, 
408; attack on Charleston communications, 
414, 421, 425, 430, 434, 447; Sherman’s in- 
vestment, 423, 426-28; evacuation, 430, 
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431, 433-35; trip up the river to, 431, 432, 
434; Sherman in, 432, 435; aspect, 433; and 
departmental headquarters, 433, 437, 440, 
448; public meeting, 446; navy and, 447; 
fire, 449; attitude of people, 452, 461; 
church, 461; theater, 462; cemetery, 475. 

Savannah River, below city after evacuation, 
431, 432, 434; voyage to Augusta, 477-81. 

Saxton, Rufus, regulations, 82; visit, 193; as 
commander, 230; delegate to Republican 
convention, 338, 343; autograph, 415; and 
negroes with Sherman, 429; command and 
staff, 440; relieved of military duties, 449; 
and reconstruction, 501. 

Saxton, Mrs. Rufus, character, 193. 

Scammon, E. P., autograph, 415. 

Schalk, Emil, Campaigns, 109; on Peninsular 
campaign, 135, 265; value of book, 138. 

Schimmelfennig, Alexander, brigade, 151, 
160; as commander, 213; staff, 260; John 
Island expedition, 297; at Charleston, 459. 

Schlesinger, S. B., musical, 72. 

Schmitt, G. A., in veteran corps, 290 7. 

Schofield, J. M., to unite with Sherman, 457; 
troops sent to, 461. 

Scoffern, John, Projectile Weapons of War, 233. 

Scott, B. H., 370. 

Scott, H. B., staff position, 2, 3, 16, 26, 58, 99, 
151, 312; absent, wounded, 99, 103, 109, I11; 
rejoins, 121; on Yorkstown defences, 123; 
on leave, 213, 225, 278; on conditions at 
Beaufort, 230; on Longstreet and Chancel- 
lorsville, 258; Florida journey, 328; on Gor- 
don’s condition, 412; on army conditions, 
412; on Butler, 451. 

Scott, J. W., death, 100, ror. 

Scott, Maria E., marriage, 370. 

Scott, Winfield, policy, 49. 

Sears, A. F., at Fernandina, 329, 490. 

Sears, P. H., and A. F. Sears, 330. 

Second Bull Run, McClellan’s responsibility, 
40, 41, 43, 70; Chesney’s critique, 257. 

Second Corps, standing, 239. 

Sedgwick, A. G., character, 262. 

Sedgwick, John, Antietam, 75; Chancellors- 
ville, 104-06, 117, 127; and Hooker, 116; 
expected grand corps, 297; and Ropes, 302, 
316; Gettysburg, 317; on pursuit after 
Gettysburg, 319; killed, 334. 

Sedgwick, Sarah (Ashburner), 262 n. 

Seventeenth Corps, Carolina march, 456. 

Seward, W. H., character, 49, 60; attempted 
assassination, 471. 
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Seymour, Horatio, and draft riot, 151. 

Seymour, Truman, and plans against Savan- 
nah, 274, 275; Florida expedition, 284, 296, 
306-08; transfer, 306, 312; abuse, 343. 

Shakespeare, William, lectures at the front, 


275. 

Sharpsburg, Md., encampment, 15; effect of 
Antietam, 15, 21; people, 26. 

Shattuck, G. B., Class Day spread, 131. 

Shattuck, G. C., and Jeffries case, 252; and 
Harvard Fellowship, 252. 

Shattuck, G. O., and Gray, 13; as lawyer, 29, 
236; and Ropes, 56; house, 108; Jeffries case, 
253, 325. 

Shaw, Frank, character, 84. 

Shaw, James, Jr., expedition, 340. 

Shaw, R. G., death, 154, 162; and Mont- 
gomery, 214, 232; grave, 232; wife, 262 n. 

Shedd, W. G. T., Christian Doctrine, 326, 492, 


498, 504. 

Shenandoah Valley, prospects of fall campaign 
(1862), 9, 11, 14; Sheridan in, 385, 405, 407, 
412. ; 

Shepard, Allen, dismissed, 48, 55. 

Shepardstown, expedition, 31. 

Sheridan, P. H., Shenandoah Valley, 385, 405, 
407, 412; and Savannah operations, 407, 408; 
and Army of the James, 412; and Army of 
the Potomac command, 418; force, 452. 

Sherman, John, Southern trip, 463. 

Sherman, T. W., Holmes under, 297. 

Sherman, W. T., progress of Atlanta campaign, 
341, 375, 386, 391; campaign and Mobile, 
387; rumored Savannah campaign, 407, 408; 
speculations on march to the sea, 408, 411, 
416; and joining Grant, 416, 419, 424, 428, 
433, 465; communicates with Foster, 422, 
426; Foster’s interview, 422, 423, 426; Fort 
McAllister, 423, 426; Savannah, 423, 430, 
431, 433-353 appearance and traits, 423, 425, 
427; on the march, 423, 429; on Grant, 424; 
on war prospects, 424; at Hilton Head, 430, 
434, 476, 477; in Savannah, 432; New Year’s 
dinner, 436; subordinates and staff, 437; 
preparations for Carolina march, 437, 441- 
43; Lee’s probable plans against, 445; war 
policy, 446; untested, 446; begins Carolina 
march, 449; rumor of Longstreet before, 454; 
coast demonstrations and march, 454, 4573; 
Gray’s ride to, on march, 454-56; aspect of 
rear, 456; early conditions of march, 456, 
457; on Thomas, 457; and fall of Charleston, 
459; Averysborough, 465; Johnston truce 
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terms, Stanton controversy, 472, 475, 477, | Staff positions, appointment, 32. 


494, 497, 499; on Lincoln and capture of 
Davis, 488. 

Sickles, D. E., slur on, 239; Gettysburg, 242, 
243, 250, 256, 317, 318; as commander, 263. 

Siebert, Louis, and Gray, r110. 

Sigel, Franz, grand reserve division, 48; un- 
popular, 84. 

Sixth Corps, at Cedar Creek, 412. 

Slavery, radicals and abolition, 62; necessity of 
abolition, 72, 73, 81; Emancipation Procla- 
mation, 73, 377, 394; and Southern whites, 
247; Proclamation and Amendment, 452. See 
also Abolitionists; Negroes. 

Sleeper, J. S., candidacy, 404. 

Slemmer, A. J., at Fort Pickens, 448. 

Slocum, H. W., corps command, 5, 8; on divi- 
sion, 65; and Gordon, 94, 102; Chancellors- 
ville, 1133 and Hooker, 116; rumored resigna- 
tion, 228; Republican, 251; at Vicksburg, 361, 
378; ability, 437, 448; Carolina march, 456. 

Smalls, Robert, delegate to Republican con- 
vention, 338, 343. 

Smith, A. J., and Forrest, 363; Red River ex- 
pedition, 363. 

Smith, Kirby, movements, 392; Davis on, 489. 

Smith, R. D., on mixed metaphor, 251. 

Smith, W. F., Virginia campaign, 348. 

Sotiler: E. D., Jeffries case, 253, 293, 325; as 
lawyer, 498. 

South, white equality in, 24. 

South Carolina, delegates to Republican con- 
vention, 338, 342; prospects of Sherman’s 
march, 428; actualities of march, 456, 457. 
See also Charleston. 

South Carolina First (Colored) Regiment, 
character, 277. 

Southside Railroad, movement against, 399, 
405, 417. 

Sowdon, A. J. C., People’s Party, 29; and 
Ropes, 56; and church affairs, 109; at Wells’s 
wedding, 125; Cincinnati friends, 130; and 
death of Henry Ropes, 142; and death of 
Perkins, 204; vacation, 205; office, 207; and 
Ropes’s history, 207, 210; and Ropes estates, 
235; and Gray, 287; dinner, 290. 

Speed, James, and Lincoln conspirators, 494. 

Speidel, Leopold, Apollo Gardens, 12 1, 

Spottsylvania Court House, battle, 341, 348. 

Stackpole, Elizabeth V., birth, 450. 

Stackpole, J. L., and death of Perkins, 204; and 
judge-advocateship for Gray, 347; at Fort- 
ress Monroe, 436, 440; daughter, 450. 


Stafford Court House, Va., 
at, 76. 

Stanton, E. M., and armistice, 40; and Penin- 
sular campaign, 46; radical support, 64; and 
Halleck, 196; Copeland’s pamphlet, 295; at 
Savannah, character, 442; Sherman con- 
troversy, 475, 477, 494, 499; and Lincoln 
conspirators, 494. 

Star of the West, incident, 398. 

Starr, James, at Boston, 324; marriage, 324 7.; 
wounded, 333. 

Steamers, Mississippi River, 358, 366, 371. 

Steele, Frederick, guarding communications, 
360-63, 367-69, 3773 profligacy, 365. 

Stevenson, T. G., before Charleston, 179, 194; 
on negro troops, 184; and death of Perkins, 
188; rank, 320; killed, 343; as officer, 419. 

Stickney, Albert, command, 34; on 47th Mas- 
sachusetts, 44; and dinner, 292; and Gordon, 
321. 

Stickney, L. D., and Chase, 502. 

Stimers, A. C., charges against, 231. 

Stockbridge, Mass., vacation at, 205; club, 
206. 

Stone, Charles, leave, 3. 

Stone, J. K., resignation, 58. 

Stone, L. R., before Charleston, 195. 

Stone River, battle, 65. 

Storrow, J. J., and Ropes, 56; and death of 
Perkins, 204. 

Storrow, Samuel, killed, 465. 

Strategy, effect of railroads, 33. 

Strong, E. N., goes North, 453. 

Stuart, J. E. B., Pennsylvania raid, 5. 

Sturgis, William, estate, 262. 

Suffolk, Va., Gordon’s command at, 92, 95, 102; 
aspect, 96; lines, reconnoissance from, 96-98; 
Confederate retirement, 98, 99, 102. 

Sumner, Charles, radicalism, 6, 51, 62; and 
armistice, 40; speech on foreign relations, 
212; and Gray’s appointment, 392. 

Sumner, E. V., at Harper’s Ferry, 2; Antietam, 
65, 74, 753 COrps, 239. 

Sutlers, character and position, 86. 

Suydam, C. C., at Yorktown, 121. 

Swamp Angel, 173, 180, 182, 185, 189. 

Swan, F. H., wounded prisoner, 419. 

Swan, W. W., at Boston, 419. 

Sweatland, Capt. , at St. Augustine, 336. 

Swords, R. S., resigns, 84. 

Sykes, George, Gettysburg, 317, 318. 

Szabad, Imre, Modern War, 71. 


Gordon’s brigade 
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Tantia Topi, 28. 

Tautphceus, Jemima, novel, 119. 

Taylor, Bayard, John Godfrey’s Fortunes, 466. 

Taylor, N. W., on atonement, 499. 

Temple, W. J., killed, 100, ro1, 158. 

Tenth Corps, sent to Virginia, 320, 324. 

Terry, A. H., John Island movement, 285; at 
Fort Fisher, 445; Ropes’s letter of introduc- 
tion, 450, 452, 458. 

Texas, troops for, 215. 

Thanksgiving, at front, 30. 

Thayer, Eli, and People’s Party, 13. 

Theater, at Hilton Head, 304, 310, 312; at 
Savannah, 462. 

Theology, Gray and Ropes’s discussions, 12, 
22, 32, 38, 56, 173-76, 200, 201, 221, 224, 326, 
386, 387, 419, 448, 492, 498, 504. 

Thirteenth Amendment, passage, 452. 

Thomas, B. F., as conservative, 80; Jeffries 
case, 293, 295, 299, 325. 

Thomas, Mrs. C. W. (?), goes North, 476. 

Thomas, G. H., Nashville, 419, 436; Sherman’s 
criticism, 457. 

Todleben, F. E., Sebastopol, Russell’s Review, 


449. 

Torpedoes, Confederate, at Charleston, 229- 
31, 309, 326; machine, 309; in St. John’s 
River, 331, 335, 342; Mobile Bay, 394; below 
Savannah, 432; below Augusta, 479. 

Townsend, E. D., at Savannah, 442. 

Train, C.R., at front, 2; and People’s Party, 13; 
and staff, 28; and Gordon, 285. 

Trask, C. H., advice to Ropes, 89; business, 
118 2.3; on McClellan, 136. 

Trinity, allotropistic explanation, 386, 387, 
492, 498. 

Trinity Church, Ropes as treasurer, 129, 235; 
Locke’s sermons, 399. 

Trollope, Anthony, novels, 229, 466. 

Trosth, , on Gettysburg, 250. 

Tuck, Ellen, marriage, 56 n. 

Tullifinny River, attack at, 414, 421, 425, 431. 

Turner, J. W., rank and relief, 320. 

Twelfth Corps, Gettysburg, 256; in Tennessee, 
258, 267. 

Tyndall, John, light theory, 234. 


Union Army, concentration of effort, 34, 222, 
291, 417; privates, 111, 246, 256; effect of 
military life, 158, 168, 169; execution of 
deserter, 165; proportion present for duty, 
190, 215; regimental religion, 217; voting in, 
229, 251; officers and naval court of inquiry, 


232; politics of officers, 251, 289; reenlistment, 
273, 276, 294; imported recruits, 300, 437, 
438, 443, 449; refilled regiments or new, 300; 
Western troops, 364-66; and reconstruction, 
473, 495, 507. See also Draft; Negro soldiers; 
Regiments. 

Union Club, at Boston, 252, 497. 

Unionists, in Florida, 342; murder of, 411; 
character, 502. 

Unitarianism, usefulness, 38; ministry, 263, 


326. 

United States Eighth Colored Regiment, at 
Olustee, 307. 

United States Seventh Colored Regiment, ex- 
pedition, 340. 

Upton, Emory, at Augusta, 479, 480. 


Vallandigham, C. L., candidacy, 229. 

Van Buren, John, and McClellan, 70. 

Varuna, wreck, 356. 

Vicksburg, and Peninsular campaign, 118; an- 
niversary of surrender, 361; aspect, 361, 378. 

Victory, moral effect, 138. 

Vielé, E. L., Norfolk command, 95; family, 96, 
102. 

Vincent, A. H., 80. 

Virginia. For military affairs in, see Army of 
the Potomac; Burnside, A. E.; Chancellors- 
ville; Fredericksburg; Grant, U. S.; Hooker, 
Joseph; Lee, R. E.; McClellan, G. B.; 
Meade, G. G.; Peninsula; Second Bull Run; 
Shenandoah Valley. 

Virginia campaign of 1864-65. See Grant, U.S. 

Vogdes, Israel, before Charleston, 179; at 
court martial, 305. 

Von Einsiedel, Detley, regiment, 213. 

Voting, in army, 229, 251. 


Wabash, U.S.S., before Charleston, 172. 

Wade, B. F., manifesto, 376, 377. 

Walcott, C. F., on winter campaign, 38. 

Walcott, J. H., and McClellan, 78; and Ropes, 
141. 

Walker, F. A., on Hooker’s injury, 115. 

Walker, James, oration, 153. 

Wallace, Mrs. , Marriages, 339, 344. 

Waring, W. H., Stockbridge club, 206. 

Warren, G. K., on Gettysburg, 256; and fall 
campaign, 268, 274; Weldon Railroad, 385; 
rumored displacement, 399, 405, 407, 410; 
as commander, 410. 

Warrenton Junction, Gordon’s division at, 153. 

Washburn, , and People’s Party, 13. 
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Washburn, C. C., and Gordon, 358, 361, 362, 
372, 378. 

‘Washington, provost regulations, 7. 

Way, S. A., as client, 235. 

Webb, A. F., killed, 186. 

Webster, » 425. 

: Weitzel, Godfrey, and Lincoln at Richmond, 
483. 
‘Welch, C. A., Jeffries case, 325; as lawyer, 498. 

Weld, G. W., dinner, 298. 

Weld, S. M., on Gaines’s Mill, 52; on McClellan 
66; on Antietam, 74; on Porter’s acquittal, 
74; veteran regiment, 262; at dinner, 298; 
character, 298; prisoner, 411. 

Weldon Railroad, Grant’s control, 385, 393. 

Welles, Gideon, and Dahlgren, 189; appearance, 
Southern trip, 501. 

Wells, Samuel, wedding, 125. 

West, Eastern opinions, 30, 125, 232, 252, 364, 
365, 372, 373; character of officers, 58. 

‘West Point, Va., occupation, 99, 103, 104, 110; 
as intended port, 111; retirement, 118-21. 

West Virginia, enabling act, 59. 

Weyman, Isabella C., marriage, 284. 
Wheaton, Charles, as aid, 3, 26; Mason, 58; 
losses, 160; on Army of the Potomac, 413. 
Wheeler, Joseph, and Sherman’s Carolina 

march, 456. 

White, R. G., New Gospel of Peace, 207, 223. 

White Cloud, river steamer, 368. 

White House, Va., Gordon’s force at, 139; as 
Grant’s base, 350. 

White River, guarding Steele’s communica- 
tions, 360-63, 367-69; navigation, 366, 371. 

Whiting, W. D., before Charleston, 195. 

Whiting, William, and Lincoln conspirators, 
494. 

Whitney, , Unionist, murdered, 411. 

Whitney, L. H., History of the War, 237. 

Whittier, C. A., at Boston, 116, 274; supper at 
front, 316; and position for Gray, 324; and 
Ropes, 327; on Sheridan’s force, 385; on Sa- 
vannah rumor, 408; and Ropes at front, 464. 


Whitworth gun, value, 183, 233. 

Wild, E. A., and negro troops, 218. 

Wilderness, battle, 332, 333- 

Wilkins, J. D., on Longstreet and Chancellors- 
ville, 258. 

Willard, Sidney, killed, 55, 203. 

Williams, A. S., command, 5, 8. 

Williams, Alexander, & Co., booksellers, 250. 

Williams, Seth, and Gordon’s transfer, 178; and 
Ropes, 303. 

Williamsport, Md., Lee’s escape, 161, 168, 


319. 

Wilmington, N.C. See Fort Fisher. 

Wilson, Henry, and armistice, 40; at Charles- 
ton, 469. 

Wilson, J. H., and Augusta, 477, 479-81. 

Winthrop, Gov. John, life, 279. 

Winthrop, John, Class Day spread, 131; mar- 
riage, 279, 284. 

Winthrop, R. C., fall, 137. 

Wissahickon, U.S.S., 431. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, novel, 140. 

Woodbury, D. P., and pontoons, 80. 

Woodford, S. L., regiment, 217 n.; and judge- 
advocateship, 353, 354; death of child, 421; 
and Gillmore, 484. 

Woodward, G. W., McClellan and, 251, 272, 
287. 

Wright, ——, refugee, 481. 

Wright, H. C., Cedar Creek, 412; and Ropes, 


464. 

Wyatt, Rose (McAllister), and Gray’s call, 
461. 

Wyman, Morrill, at front, 31. 


Yellow fever, fear, 398, 409. 

Yorktown, Gordon’s division at (1863), 120; 
aspect, 121, 122; defences and 1862 cam- 
paign, 121-23, 135, 254. 

Yulee, D. L., Fernandina speculation, 329; 
captured, 329. 


Zachary, ——, and Stanton, 442. 
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